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The Testitnony of Josephus, 

Bell, Jud. ii 8. 14: tapuraioi iiev ol SoKouvre^ fier^ 
atcpificla^ i^riyelaOai ra vofUfta koX Ttfv wpanfjp airaryopTe^ 
aipea-iv, ^ipMppAvjf re koX 0e^ irpoadTTTOvai irdma, iuu ro pikv 
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vpdrreiv ra Siicaui ical fi^ xariL to irketaTov iirl rok avOpd" 
7roi9 /celaOai, fiotfOelv Si €t9 eKaarou teal rijy eifuipfiivfjv* 
y^vyifv Se vaaav phf a^Oaprov, fiera/Saiveiv ik eh Irepop 
a&iui rr)v r&p arfoB&v ^vffv, rifv Bi t&v <f>avXjav atSiO) 
Ti/Luu/)/^ KoXd^eadau SaSBovKoiot ii, ro Bevrepov rdyfjui, 
r^y fjip eifAapfjtevfip Traprdiraaip apaipovix^, Kal top O^p e(o» 
rov Bpap n tcaicop ^ i<f}opap rlBeurai, <f>aal Bi hr ap0pom<op 
iiekcyQ TO re scoSjop /caX to kokop irpoKeiaOai, teal to icarii 
'pmpuqp liciaTip Tovrtop iscaripip irpo<rUpaL Vv)(7J^ Bi rifp 
BiafiOPffp seaX ra^ KaS^ "AiBov TipMpm ical Tip2i^ apcupova^* 
Kal tapiaaloi flip if>i\a\Xfi\ol re ical TTfP eh to scoipop 
oftopoutp aaxovPTe^, SaBBouicaieop Bi xal vp^ oXXifXou? to 
^009 offpicoTepop, at t€ imfu^iai irpo^ tov^ ofiolov^ amipeh w 
vp^ aXKorpiOV^. 

AfUt. xiiL 5. 9 : KaTh hi top 'jqmpop toStop rpeh aipiaei^ 
r&p *IotjSaMi>p ^aap, at mpl r&p apOpunrlvrnp rrpa^pMrwp 
Bia^pe^^ inreXdfifiapop' &p ^ flip tapicaimp iKiyero, 17 Bi 
SoBBovxaUiP, 1} rptni Bi ^Eaairfp&p, 01 flip oip ^apuraloi 
ripa leal ov irdma r^ eifiapfihnf^ elvcu X&fownv Spyop^ ripa B* 
t*^* eavToh tnrdpj(eiP, avfifialpeip re xal fiif yipeaOai. To Be 
r&p 'Ecofjp&p yipo^ vavrmp r^p elfiapfUpffP fcvpiop a^ro^/- 
perai, $caX fitfBip h fiff tear iteeltnf^ ^ij^p apOp&nrot^ airapr^. 
SaBBov/eaM Bi rifp flip eifiapfiipfjp apcupovtrip, oitBhf elpai 
ravnjp a^iovpre^, ovBi tear airrifp rit apOpmrwa T6X09 Xafifid" 
p€ip, ivapra £' iif^ '^fitp airrot? rideprai, &^ teal r&p ayaO&p 
airlov9 ^fia^ avroif^ yipofiivov^ xal rit %6e/M» irapd fiyyeripttv 
afiouKlap 'Kafifidpovra^. 

AnU. xiii. 10. 5 : [Oi ^apia-dtoi] rocairffp expwn rt)p 
iaxyp rraph r^ wKf^Oei 009 teal tcark fiacriXew^ ri Xeyopre^ teal 
tear* ap^iepim^ eiOif^ iriareveaOat, 

ArUL xiii. 1 0. 6 : "AWto^ re koI <f>va€i irpb^ rh^ tcoXdaee^ 
itrieuem e')(pvaiv oi tapiaaloL 

Ibid.: NofUfia iroXKd ripa irapiBoaap r^ Brjfup oi fapiaaioi 
ix iraripwv BuiBoj(rj^, iirep ovk apayiypairrai ip roh Miovait^ 
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vofioi^, KoX Biit TouTO raSra ro Sa&BovKauov yepo^ iteffdWei, 
Xiyov ixeiva Seiv t^eUrdai vofiifia r^ yeypafi/upa, rit S* ix 
irapoBoir&o^ r&p irarepotv fiif rrfpetv. Kal wepl roirmv 
^tfrriaei^ ainoi^ koX hia^pii^ yepicBai avpifieuve p^dXa^, r&v 
likv XoS^ovkoSmv Toi^ evnopov^ fiopop irciOoirmp^ rh Bi Sijfio* 
rueop ovy^ hrofitpop avrok ^ovt0»p, t<Sp Si taptaait^p to wXajOo^ 
cvfifjLaj(pp ijfoprmp. 

AnU. xviL 2. 4 : ^Hp ykp popitp ri *IovSaiK&p avOpmrt^p 
hr i^axpificMrei fJ^<it ^popovp rov irarpCou pSpLov, avroU 
j(aip€ip TO O^lop frpoairoiovfUpapf ok inrrjteTo ^ yvpauetoPiTi^ 
^apurdioi /raXotWoi, fiaa-iXewrt Bupdfjtepoi fAokurra apriirpJur-' 
a€ip, vpofiiffOeU, KoK rov irpoiirrov eh to troXffAeip re teal 
fikdirreip imippipoi} 

AfUL xviii 1» 2 : 'lovBaCoi^ ^Xoao^uu rpeh fiaup ix rot 
vdpv apj(aiov r&p warplup^ 4j re r&p ^EacriP&p koX i} r&p 
SaSSovKowp* rphfjp Be e^CKoao^vp ot tapuraioi Xey6fi€POL 
Kal rvyx^P^i fiipTOi irepl avr&p ^fup elpfjfUpa ep r§ Sevrepa 
filfikip rov *IovS(UKOv irokkpjov, pLprfadija'OfJuu Si opM^ Kal 
vvp avrwp iir oXiyop, 

§ 3 : Oi re yap faptaaun rifP Stairap i^evreXt^ovaiP, oiSep 
ek TO fiaXatcoyrepop ipSiSopre^, &p re 6 X0709 xplva^ irapeStoKep 
offaBoip, hroprai r^ ^efiopta, wepifidj(fir6p ^yovfupoi r^y 
il>v\aic)fp &p inrayopeveip ^iXtfae, Tifirj^ ye rok ^Xucitf 
vpoiiicouai TrapajfOipovaiP, oifSip err dpriXi^t r£p eUrr/yTfOep* 
r»p ravra Opdcei iiraipofiepoi. UpacaeadaL re eifiapfiiprf rh 
irapra a^iovpre^, ovSi rov dpOpenreiov ro fiovXofiepop r^ iv 
avrok opp,rfi d<l>aipovprai, SoKtjo'ap r^ 6e^ tcpaaw yepiaOat 
ical r^ eKeLpffi fiovXevrrfpup xal rap dvdpdmmp rh dekrjaap 
irpoaj(<opelp p^r dperr^ fj tcoKia^. *AOdparcp re la'^yp nik 
^^v)(fu^ irioTi^ avrot^ elpai, koI inrb j(0opo^ Sucauiaei^ re koX 

^ These words of hostility to the Pharisees are evidently not the pro« 
dnction of Josephas, but copied by him from Nikolaus Damascenus (oorop. 
Derenboorg, p. 123, note). They are the more valuable as a corrective to 
the flatteringly coloured representation of Jose^ bus. 
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rifih^ aU aperfj^ ^ Koucltv; iinrrfievcn^ iv r^ pup yiyove, Kal rai^ 
fi€v elpyfiiv a&tov irpoTtOecOai, rat^ Bk paardmiv rov ava^LOuv. 
Kal Bt airii roh re Sqfioi^ viOavdraroi rirp^avouai, xal 
ovoira 0€ia ev^oii/ re Syaera^ fcal Up&v iroiija'eta^ i^rf/iicei r^ 
eKelvoiv Tvyxoivovat irpaaaofieva. Eh rocrovBe apetij^ avrot^ 
ai iroKei^ ipjtprvpqa'av iirtTrfiewei rov hrX iraai KptUraovo^ ip 
re T^ Zialrtf rov ffiov koI Xiyoi^, 

§ 4 : SciSSov/caCoc^ Si rd^ ^v^ot^ o \Ayo^ awa^vV^eL rol^ 
afifUKTi, il>v\aKfi^ Se ovSapAp rip&v pjerairovqat,^ axnot^ fj r&v 
vcpMP* vpo^ yap tov9 BiZo^koXov^ co^Ui^ fjv fAeriaaiv, apj^ir 
7<joyup aperifv apiOfioikriv. Eh 0X^01/9 re avBpa^ oiro^ 6 
X0709 a^Ucero, rov9 fJLevToi 'irporrov^ roh a^ioffiaai, Trpda-a-erai 
re inr avr&v ovBkv <&9 etireur iwore ydp in apj(a^ irapeXdoiev, 
aKOvtrlto^ fikv Kal xar dpdyKO^, irpixrjffopova'i S* oiv oh o 
^apuralo^ Xeyei, BuL ri fitj hv SKKco^ avexroif^ yeviaOai roh 
vXiiOeaip, 

AnU, XX. 9. 1 : aipeaip Bi iierpe^ rifp SaSBovKaiap ohrep 
eUrl irepl rci^ Kptcrei^ &fiol iraph irdpra^ roi>9 'lovBalov^, icaOm^ 
ijBrj BeBrjXMKafiev. 

Vila, 2, fin, : rjp(dp,rjp iroXireveaOa^ r§ ^apurairop aipiaei 
KaratcdKouOoip, ^ irapairXijino^ i<m ry irap "EXXriai, SrmucQ 
XeyofUpjf. 

Vita, 38 : rfj^ Be ^aptaaUap aipiae<o^, ot irepl rd irdrpta 
pofUfia Boicovai r£p oXXjup dxpifieia Bta^getp. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE MISHNA. 

(a) On Perushim and Zadduhim. 

Jadajim ir. 6 : *' The Zaddakim said to the Perashim : Wo moat blame 
yoa, Perashim, for maintaintog that the Holy Scriptures defile the hands, 
while antagonistic books (DTOn ^nSD or perhaps Dl^on HDD = the books 
of Homer) do not defile the bands. To this Rabban Johauan ben Sakkai 
replied : Is this then the only thing of the kind, for which the Perashim 
can be reproached ? They also eay : The bones of an ass are clean, and 
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tbo3e of the high priest JohaDan unclean. To which they replied : Bonos 
aro declared unclean according to the proportion of affection, lest perhaps 
some one should make spoons of the bones of his father or his mother. 
Hereupon he replied : So too is it with the Holy Scriptures only a proof of 
affection, when it is declared that they defile the hands, while antagonistic 
books (the books of Homer) are not lored, and therefore contact with them 
does not defile.*' 

Ibid, lY, 7 : "The Zaddukim said also : Wa pn^^^ ^lAmg y^^, Perushim, 
for declaring what is poured into an unclean vessel to be clean. The 
Perushim replied : We must blame you, Zaddukim, for declaring a channel 
coming out of a burying-place to be clean. The Zaddukim also said : We 
must blame you, Perushim, for saying : If my oz or my ass does harm, I 
owe compensation ; and if my man-8er?ant or my maid-servant does harm, I 
am free. If I must pay oompensation for an oz or an ass, to whom I have 
no legal obligations, why should I not owe compensation for .what my man- 
servant and maid-servant do, to whom I have legal obligations? They 
replied : That which applies to an oz and an ass, which have no reason, 
csnnot apply to a man-servant or maid-servant, who has reason. For else 
they might, if I make them angry, set fire to the field of another, and force 
me to pay expenses." 

Ibid, iv. 8 : " A Galilaean heretic' oaoe Qaid : I blame you, Peniahim, for 
writing in a writing of divorcement the name of the governor with that of 
Moses. The Perushim answered : We most blame thee, Galilaean heretic, 
for nevertheless writing the name of the governor and the name of God 
upon one page, and besides this the former above and the latter below. 
For it is written in the Bible (Ex. v. 2): Phttr€u>h said : Who is Jahveh^ that 
I should obey Him and let Israel go ? ** 

Choffiga ii. 7 : '* The garments of Am-haarei are Midrss (cn*10» that is, 

defiled by pressure) for Perushim ; those of the Perushim are Midras for 
those who eat the heave ; those of the latter are Midras for those who eat 
holy things ; and those of the latter ai« Midras for those who sprinkle the 
water of purification." * 

* According to the best authorities (Cod. de Rasri 188, Cambridge MS., 
editio jprinoeps of the Miahnct^ 1^92), the reading here and further on should 
be "hhl *pnv instead of "^^ pD. 

* On the meaning of Am-haarez (pKH DV)t see farther on. " Those who 
eat the heave *' are the priests and those belonging to them, '* those who eat the 
holy things " are the ministering priests. Each subsequent category stands 
a degree higher in holiness and purity than the preceding one, on which 
account the garments of the preceding are unclean and unlawful for them ; 
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Sota iii« 4 : ** R Joeboa tued to say : A foolish saint, a wise sinner, a 
PkarUaie woman (ne^nD HSIm) and the sufferings of Perashim destroy the 

world."* 

Ertibin tL 2 : " Rabban Gsmaliel relates : A Zddduki onoe lived with us 
in a Maboi (a street fenced off for the purpose of freer Sabbath interoourse) 
in Jerusalem. Then mj father said : Bring quickly all your goods into the 
Maboif before the Zadduki can bring anything there, and make it unlawful 
for you. R Judah quotes the saying differently : Do quickly what you 
have to do in the Maboi before the 2^duki brings anything there, and 
makes it unlawful for you."' 

Makkoth i. 6 : " False witnesses are only to be executed, when sentence 
has been passed upon one found guilty through them. The ZSaddukim say : 
Only when he has been already executed ; because it is said (Deut xix. 21), 
life for life. But the learned hare refuted this, because it is said (DeuL 
six. 19) you shall do to him as he thought to do to his brother. His 
brother therefore still exists.** 

In Para iiL 3 the ordinary printed text has only D^pHV* Better 
authorities have D^^^D-* 

Para iiL 7 : " The priests who burned the red heifer, were purposely 
declared unclean on account of the Zaddukim, that they might not assert, 
that the hdfer was prepared by such only as had become dean through 
the setting of the sun.'* 



oomp. in illustration, Levy, Netihebr, WSrierb. 8.v. D1*1D (iii- 83 sq.), and the 
translation in the Mishna published under Jost^ direction. 

* The meaning seems to be, that the worid cannot continue with a com- 
bination of irreconcilable contrasts. Expositors indeed explain it differently. 
See Suienhusius* Jitshna^ iiL 218 sqq. 

* The explanation of the difficult Mishna is doubtful, and the difficulty 
is increased by the uncertainty of the reading in the last sentence (see tlie 
note in Jost's Mishna^ and the commentary in Surenhiisius, ii. 108 sq.). At 
all events however Gamaliel means, accoidiog to the first reported form of 
his speech, to say, that his father placed the Zadduki on a level with 
another (rigidly legal) Israelite. For when several Israelites Jainthf 
deposited anything before the beginning of the Sabbath in a space fenced 
off, on which their houses abutted, they thereby made this space their 
private tenement, within which it was lawful even on the Sabbath to carry 
in and out. Those however who had taken no part in such depositing 
were excluded from this privilege. 

* So Cod, de Rossi 188, the (}ambridge MS., and the ediiio prmceps o/l/u 
Mishna (Naples 1492>. 
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NUda lY. 2 : '* Tho dangbten of the Zaddnkim are, if they walk in ih« 
ways of their fatheit, equal to Samaritan women. If they walk openly in 
the ways of luael, they are eqoal to IsraelitiBh women. R Josea aaya : 
They are all looked upon as Israelitiah women, nnlen it is proved that they 
walk in the ways of their fathers.** 

(b) On Chaber and Am-haarez» 

Ikmai IL 8 : **He who takes upon hims^ to be a Chaber (nsn) sdls 

neither fresh nor dry fruits to the Am-haares (pMH Qy), buys from them 

no fresh^ does not enter their houses as a guest, nor receiTe them as guests 
within his walls. R. Judah says : He must also breed no small cattle/ not 
be friYolous in oaths and jokes, not defile himself with the dead, muit on 
the other hand wait in the school-house. He was however answeied : All 
this does not amount to the main thing.** 

Demai tL 6 : " If a Chaber and an Am-haares inherit from their father, 
who was an Am-haares, the former may say : Do thou take the wheat in 
this place and I will take the wheat in that place, thou the wine of this, I 
of that place. But he may not say to him : Do thou take wheat and I 
barley ; thou the moist, I the dry." * 

Demai vi. 12 : " If an Am-haares says to a Chaber : Buy me a bundle 
of Y^tables, buy me a loaf, the latter may buy without special remark 
and is free from the duty of tithing. But if he added : I buy this for 
myself and that for my friend, and they get mixed, he must tithe all, 
even if the latter were a hundred (ie. a hundred times as great as his 
own "). 

ShebiUk t. 9ss:GitHn r. 9 : "One woman may lend to another, who is 
suspected about shebiith (the eating of the fruits of the seventh year), a 
flour sieve, a com sieve, a hand mill and a stove, but may not help her to 
gather or to grind. The wife of a Chaber may lend the wife of an 
Am-haares a flour sieve and a com sieve, and may slso help her to gather, 
to grind and to winnow. But when once water has been poured on the 
flour she may no longer handle it with her,* for one must not asast the 



' Because shepherds do not spare their neighbour's field. 

* This is in the interest of the correct tithing of all the different crops by 
the Chaber. 

* The reason of this is found in the laws concerning dean and uncleaa 
See the commentary. 
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transgrcaaor. BesideSi this latter has been only allowed for the sake of 
|>eace, just as one may in the seyeoth year wiah auoceaa to the labour of 
the GentileB, but not to that of an Israelite, etc.'* 

Bikkurim iiL 12 : " R Judah says : A priest may make a present of the 
first-fruits only to a Chaber." 

Tokoroth TiL 4 : '* If the wife of a Ghaber has left the wife of an 
Am-haares Krinding at the mill in her house, the house is unclean if the 
mill stops; but if it goes on grinding, only that is unclean which the 
woman could reach by stretching out her hand. If there are two such 
women there, all is, according to R Meir, unclean, because while the one 
is grinding, the other can touch everything, but according to the learned, 
only that which each could touch by stretching out her hand.*' 

TchoToth TiiL 5 : ** If the wife of an Am-haarei enters the house of a 
Ghaber to fetch out his son, his daughter, or his cattle, the house remains 
dean, because she has no permisaion to stay there.^ 

The priests and scribes were the two influential factors which 
determined the inner development of Israel after the captivity. 
In Ezra's time they were stiU virtually identical From the 
commencement of the Greek period they were more and more 
separated, and about the period of the Maccabaean conflict 
two parties sharply contrasted with each other were developed 
from them. The Seuidueean party proceeded from the ranks 
of the priests, the party of the Pharisees from the scribe& 
We know these two parties from the testimony especially of 
the New Testament and Josephus as two circles in hostile 
opposition to each other. But we shut out beforehand the 
comprehension of their nature, if we view the contrast between 
the two as one really the result of opinion. The Pharisees 
were by nature the rigidly legal, the Sadducees in the first 
instance only the aristocmts, who certainly were driven by 
the historical development into that opposition to Pharisaic 
legality, which however formed no fundamental element 
of their natura Hence we gain but a distorted image by 
opposing the differences between them to each other point by 
point. On the contrary, the characteristic feature of the 
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Pharisees arises from their legal tendency, that of the Sadducct6 
from their social position}^ 



I. THE PHARISEES. 

The Pharisees were simply those who were specially exact 
about the interpretation and observance of the law, hence 
they were the rigidly legal, who spared themselves no pains 
and privations in its punctual fulfilment *' They were con- 
sidered to interpret the law with accuracy." " '' They valued 
themselves upon their accurate interpretation of the law of 
their fathers." " " They renounce the enjoyments of life and 
in nothing surrender themselves to comfort." " H^ce they 
were those, who seriously and consistently strove to cany out 
in practice the ideal of a legal life set up by the scribes. 
And this is to say, that they were the classic representcUives of 
tJiai tendency, which the internal development of Israel altogether 
adopted during the post-exilian period. What applies to this 
in general applies in a specific manner to the Pharisaic party. 
It was the germ proper, which was distinguished from the rest 
of the mass only by its greater strictness and consistency. 
Hence the law, in that maturity of complication which had 
been given to it by the labours of the scribes during the 
course of centuries, was the basis of all its efforts. To carry 
this out in every point was the beginning and end of all its 
endeavours. Hence all that has been said above (§ 25. III.) 

^^ The above ezpreaaed thonght» that the oontrast betweeQ the (wo was 
not one of opiDion, was first precisely formalated by Weilhausen. 

^^ BeU, Jud. iL 8. 14 : e/ ^xovntf firr* d»ptfiti§t( i^nytMtti rd pifii/Mt* 
VUa^ 88 : ot mpl rd nrpta piftifum )o»ovvi r«F «IXX«» 4»f i/3t/» htt^ptif 
Gomp. Acts xxii 8, xxri 5 ; Phil iil 5. 

^* Antt. XYiL 2. 4 : is-* iitiKfifiiwii f^iy ^fovovv rw irmrplou wifAW. 

^' AntL xviiL 1. 8 : ni* Vmrtiv f§ivrfX/^ev9ii', ovdfy •/; ro fim7imK§n'tto» 
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on the development of Jewish law by the labours of the 
scribes, and all that will be adduced farther on (§ 28} on the 
nature of Jewish legalism, serves to characterize Pharisaism. 
The legalism there described is just the Pharisaic. But as 
Pharisaism rests upon the foundation of the law as developed 
by the scribes, so did it also in its turn govern the farther 
development of Jewish law. When the Pharisaic party had 
once been formed as such, all the more famous scribes, at least 
all those who influenced the future development, proceeded 
from its midst There were indeed Sadducean scribes. But 
their work has left no trace behind it in history. All the 
influential scribes belonged to the Pharisaic party. This may 
be assumed as self-evident, and is confirmed by the fact» that 
in the few cases in which the party position of the scribes is 
named, they are as a rule designated as Pharisees.^^ 

After what has been said, it is self-evident, that the Pharisees 
would declare not only the written Thorah, but also the 
" oral law " developed by the scribes as binding. This whole 
multitude of enactments now passed as the correct exposition 
and further development of the written Thorah. Zeal for the 
one implied zeal for the other. Hence it is expressly said in 
Josephus, " The Pharisees ha/ve imposed upon the people many ^ 
latos taken from the tradition oj the fathers (ix iraripnp < 
SioSo;^), which are not written in the law of Moses,^ When 
John Hyrcanus forsook the Pharisees, he abolished the laws 
which they had introduced /card rifv varp^p irapdSoo'iP, 
and at the restoration under Alexandra they were re-enacted.^* 
In the New Testament also testimony is given to the estima- 
tion in which the Pharisees held the TrapdBoci^ r&p irpea- ^ 
fiuriptop (Mark viL 3 ; Matt xv. 2). That the same 

^* AntL XT. 1. 1 : JUtXmw i On^irtfio; ««i 'S*fUm( • rovrov f^t^inric* 
Also AntL XT. 10. 4. Acta ▼. S4: rig h rf wpilpiv O«^i»«io( oVe/<«rj 
VrnfimXtiK. Joseph. VUa^ 38 : • \i 1if*u9 tlr^t «» xokwt f^it ' If ^oXv^«jr, 

>» Ana. xiiL 10. 6. ^* AnU. xiiL 16. 2. 
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standpoint with regard to this irapahoai^ was represented by the 
entire body of Jewish Babbinisra has ah^ady been shown (vol. i 
p. 334 sq.). The Halacha or traditional law, as developed 
and settled by the labours of the scribes, was declared to bo 
as legally binding as the written Thorah. R. Eleasar of Modein 
said : He who interprets Scripture in opposition to tradition 
(np^np fe6c^*) has no part in the world to come.^' Among the 
reasons for which the tempest of war bursts upon the countiy, 
are named among others, " People who interpret Scriptare in 
opposition to ti-adition " 0T?/«n3 fc6f )." The traditional inter- 
pretation and the traditional law are thus declared absolutely 
binding. And it is consequently but consistent when devia* 
tion from these is declared even more culpable than deviation 
from the written Thorah. It is more culpable to teach con^ 
trary to the precepts of the scribes^ than contrary to the Thorah 
itself," ^ If the traditional interpretation is binding, it is in 
fact this and not the written law which decides in the last 
instance. Nor is anything else than this established Pharisaic 
principle of tradition meant by the rhetorical expression 
of Josephus, that the Pharisees do not allow themselves to 
oppose the injunctions of those who precede them in age.*^ 
Certainly there is infinitely more insight in these words of 
Josephus, than in the assertion of Getger, that Pharisaism is 
'' the principle of progressive development," and that Protes- 
tantism is only " the full reflection of Pharisaism." '^ 

As in its position towards the law, so too in its rdigiotis 
and dogmatic views does Pharisaism simply represent the 
orthodox standpoint of later Judaism. In this respect the 
following points are brought forward, some from the New 
Testament, some from Josephus, as characteristic of the 
Pharisees in contradistinction to the Sadduceea 

" Aho(k HL 11. " AhoOi T. 8. 

" Sanhedrin xi. 8. » Antt. xviiL 1. S. 

SI Geiger, Sadducdtr und Phariider (leparate reprint), p. S5. 
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1. The Pharisees teach " that every soul is imperishable, 
but that ouly those of the righteous pass into another body, 
while those of the wicked aie, on the contrary, punished with 
eternal torment " ; '^ or, as it is said in another passage, ** they 
hold^the belief that a n immortal strength belongs to souls, 
and that there are beneath the earth punishments and rewards 
for those (souls), who in life devoted themselves to virtue or 
vileness, and that eternal imprisonment is appointed for the 
latter, but the possibility of returning to life for the former/' ** 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, say that there is no resur- 
rection Qi^ ehiu apMrraatv, Matt, xxii 23; Mark^xiL 8; 
Luke zx. 27 ; Acts xxiiL 8 ; comp. iv. 1,2). ** T hev den y 
the continuance of the soul and the punishments and rewards 
of the world below." ^ " According to their teaching, souls 
perish together with bodies." ^ What is here represented in a 
philosophizing style as the doctrine of the Pharisees, is merely 
the Jewish doctrine of retribution and resurrection, already 
testified by the Book of Daniel (Dan. xiL 2), by all subsequent 
Jewish literature, and also by the New Testament, as the 
common possession of genuine Judaism. The righteous will 
rise to life eternal in the glory of the Messianic kingdom, but 
the unrighteous will be punished with eternal torment. Nor 
is the essence of this faith the mere opinion of a philosophical 
school with respect to immortality, but that upon which 
depends the direct religious interest of the personal salvation 
of each individual For this appears to be guaranteed only 
on the assumption of a resurrection of the body. Hence so 
great weight is laid upon this, that in the Mishua it is even 
said, that he who says, that the resurrection of the dead is not to 
be inferred from the law, has no part in the vxyrld to eome,^ 

'* BelL Jwi. iL 8. 14. That Joeephus does oot intend bj this to ascribe 
to the Pharisees the doctrine of the transmigration o/iouli ia pro7ed by the 
passage following. 

M Antt, xviii. 1. 8. " BeU. JwI. u. S. 14. 

•• AntL rriil 1. 4. *• Sauhcdrin x. 1, 
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The Sadducees, by denying the resurrection and immortality 
in general, renounced at the same time the entire Messianic 
hope, at least in that form which later Judaism had given it 
And it was they and not the Pharisees who — ^from the stand- 
point of later Judaism — ^represented a sectarian opinion. 

2. The Pharisees also taught the existence of angels and 
spirits, while the Sadducees denied them (Acts xxiii 8). 
This statement of the Acts, though not confirmed by other 
testimony^ is nevertheless thoroughly trustworthy, as in entire 
accordance with the picture which we elsewhere obtain of the 
two parties^ That in this respect also the Pharisees repre- 
sented the general standpoint of later Judaism needs no proof/^ 

3. Josephus ascribes also to Pharisees and Sadducees 
different views concerning Divine providence and human 
freedom. The Pharisees "make everything depend on fate 
and on God, and teach that the doing of good is indeed chiefly 
the affair of man, but that fate also co-operates in every 
transaction." "^ " They assert, that everything is accomplished 
by faith. They do not however deprive the human will of 
spontaneity, it having pleased God that there should be a 
mixture^ and that to the will of fate should be added the 
human will with its virtue or baseness." ** They say, that 
" some but not all things are the work of fate; some things 
depend on the will of man as to whether they are done or 
not"^ The Sadducees deny fate entirely, and place God 
beyond the possibility of doing or providing anything evil 
They say, that good and evil are at man's choice, and the 
doing of the one or the other at his discretion.*^ " They deny 

*f BelL JwL iL 8. 14. 

** AntL XYiiL 1. S. The abo^e translation rests npon the reading r« 
itXn9»9 for rf itxitttm adopted by Bekker. ** AntL ziiL 5. 9. 

^ Bellm JtuL iL 8. li. The reading rot 0so9 t^ roD IpAt r/ x«j»oj> i f*i 
Ipdf (for i i(popAti) rihpTett, still defended by Keim, i. 281, is quite a useless 
oonjectare, ivhich has been again abandoned by modem editors. The 
mord i^opmt is, as Passow's Lexicon already shows, the only technical 
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fato by asserting that it is nothing, and that human affairs are 
not brought to pass by its means. They ascribe on the 
contrary all to us, maintaining, that we are ouiselves the cause 
of our prosperity, and that we also incur misfortune through 
our own folly." *^ At the first glance it seems very strange to 
meet with such philosophemes among the religious parties of 
Talestine, and the suspicion arises, that Josephus not only gave 
a philosophic colouring to religious views, according to his own 
fancy, but that without further ceremony he imputed philosophic 
theories to his countrymen; a suspicion which is increased when 
we also add his statements concerning the JESss^nes, whence results 
the systematic statement, that th^ Essenes taught .an absolute 
fate, xhe Sadd ucee s utterly denied fate, and the Pharisees struck 
out a middle path between the twa And to strengthen our 
suspicion still more, Josephus expressly assures us elsewhere, 
that the Pharisees corresponded to the Stoics, and the Essenes 
to the Pythagoreans." In fact the very expression eifiapfievrf, 
which is utterly impossible to any Jewish consciousness, 
proves that we have at least to deal with a strongly Hellenized 
colouring of Jewish views. Still it is merely the garment 
which is borrowed from Greece. The matter itself is genuinely 
Jewish. For after all, what Josephus says, when once we strip 
off its Greek form, is nothing more than this, that according 
to the Pharisees everything that happens takes place through 
God's providence, and that consequently in human actions also, 
whether good or bad, a co-operation of God is to be admitted. 
And this is a genuine Old Testament view. For, on the one 
hand, the strict comprehension of the idea of the Divine 

expression in the whole Greek language for the divine supervision of the 
world, and indeed not only in the sense of inspicere, bnt also in that of 
jtrospicere^ providere. The Hebrew nfiy in the saying of Akiba, qaotc<l 
faither on, corresponds with it. 

'^ Antt, xiiL S. 9. On s-«^«, a ace., meaning through, siee Passow, iL 
669^ above. 

» Vila, 2,>.; AnU. xv. 10. i. 
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omnipotence leads to a conception of human actions, whether 
good or bad, as effected by God.^ On the other hand, the Old 
Testament lays quite as much emphasis on the moral responsi- 
bility of man ; he himself incurs guilt and punishment if he 
acts wrongly, as he also gains merit and reward if he acts 
rightly. And for later Judaism the moral independence of 
man was a fundamental thought, a primary assumption of its 
zeal for the law and its hope for the future.** Both lines of 
thought are genuinely Jewish. It is highly probable in itself, 
that the reflection of the learndd and educated was directed 
towards the antinomy involved in them and sought to find a 
means of reconciling them. Nay, we have distinct testimony 
that this was the case, that Babbinical Judaism did in fact 
make the problem of Divine Providence and human freedom 
the subject of its thought.** This is not however to say, that 
the three possible standpoints, (1) absolute fate, (2) absolute 
freedom, (3) interposing inspection, were each represented in 
so systematic a manner ao Josephus states by the three parties 
of Essenes, Sadducees and Phariseea This systematizing is 
certainly the weakest point in the representation of Josephus. 
Still there may be a certain amount of truth in it It may 
be, that in the view of the Essenes the Divine, in that of the 
Sadducees the human factor occupied the foreground. In any 
case the Pharisees embraced with equal resolution both lines 
of thought: the Divine omnipotence and providence and 

** In tbese words is the Old Testament view oomprised in the excellent 
disquisition of De Yisser, De daemonologie tan het Oude Testament (Utrecht 
1880), pp. 5-47. Gomp. Theol LUztg. 1881, coL 26. 

** Gomp. e<g. PsalL Salom. iz. 7: o ^lo;, rd i^m, ifAuw ly l»Aoyji Jtml 

^ See especially, Hambnrger, ReaUEnc.^ Div. IL p. 102 sqq. (art 
" Bestimmung "). Also Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils^ ii. Ill sqq. 
I^ngen, Das Judenthum in PaldsHna, p. 881 sqq. The Apostle Paul is a 
proof of how much Jewish conscioasness was occupied with the problem in 
question. 
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human freedom and responsibility. That the one continued 
to exist beside and notwithstanding the other is emphatically 
stated in a saying of Akiba : njvu m£hn\ ^DV 5)bn, " Every 
thing is beheld (by God), but freedom is given (to man)." ** 
Herein also the Pharisees represent not a sectarian opinion^ 
but the correct standpoint of Judaism. 

In politics too the standpoint of the Pharisees was the 
genuinely Jewish one of looking at political questions not from 
a political, but from a religious point of view. The Pharisees 
were by no means a " political " party, at least not directly. 
Their aim, viz. the strict carrying out of the law, was not 
political, but religious. So fSetr as no obstruction was cast in 
the way of this, they could be content with any government 
It was only when the secular power prevented the practice of 
the law in that strict manner which the Pharisees demanded, 
that they gathered together to oppose it, and then really 
became in a certain sense a political party, opposing even 
external resistance to external force. This took place not 
only at the time of the oppression by Antiochus Epiphanes^ 
but also under the Jewish princes John Hyrcanns and 
Alexander Jannaeus, who opposed Pharisaic ordinances from 
their Sadducaean standpoint On the other hand, the 
Pharisees had, under Alexander, who left the whole power in 
their hands, a leading position in the government, which 
however they used only for the carrying out of their religious 
demands. To politics as such they were always compara- 
tively indifferent It must however be admitted, that there 
were two difierent religious points of view, especially at the 
time when Israel was under heathen government or under 
government friendly to the heathen, from which to jadge of 
the political situation, and that according as the one or the 
other was placed in the foreground, an opposite demeanour 
would be maintained towards it The idea of the Divine 

^ Aboth ill 15. Derenbouigitp. 127, note, refexs also to Sifre^ § 63. 

Div. XL VOL. n. n 
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Providenee might be made the starting-point Thence would 
result the thought, that the sway of the heathen over Israel 
was the will of Grod, that it was He who had given to the 
Gentiles power over HLs people to punish them for their 
transgressions, that this government of the (^entiles could last 
ouly so long as it was the will of God. Hence first of all 
this chastisement of God must be willingly submitted to ; a 
heathen and moreover a harsh government must be willingly 
borne, if only the observance of the law was not thereby 
prevented. From this standpoint the Pharisees Polio and 
Sameas, e.ff., exhorted their fellow-citizens to submit to the rule 
of Herod.'' In the time also of the great insurrection against 
the Bomans, we see the chief Pharisees, like Simon the son of 
Gamaliel, at the head of that mediatizing party, who only 
joined in the insurrection because they were forced to do so, 
while they were in heart opposed to it* An entirely 
dififerent result however was arrived at, when the thought of 
I&raeTs tUciian was placed in the foreground. Then the rule 
pf the heathen over the people of God would appear as an 
abnormity whose abolition was by all means to be striven for. 
Israel must acknowledge no other king than God alone, and 
the ruler of the house of David, whom He anointed. The 
supremacy of the heathen was ill^al and presumptuous. 
From this standpoint it was questionable, not merely whether 
obedience and payment of tribute to a heathen power was a 
duty, but whether it was lawful (Matt xxii. 17 sqq. ; Mark 
xiL 14 sqq. ; Luke xx. 22 sqq.). From this standpoint, as it 
seems, the majority of the Pharisees refused to take the oath 
to Herod.** It may be supposed that this was the specially 
popular standpoint, both with the people and the Pharisees. 
Indeed it must have been such, since every non-Pharisaic 
government, even when it did not prevent the practice of the 

« JniL jav. 9. 4, XT. 1. 1 . " Com. on Simon, LcU. JtuL iv. 3. 9. 

•• AnU. XT. 10. 4, xvii. 24. 
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law, involved a certain compromiBe of its free exercise. Hence 
it was a Pharisee, one Saddukos, who in conjunction with 
Judas of Galilee founded the revolutionaiy party of the Zealots.^ 
Indifferent then as Pharisaism at first was to politics, the 
revolutionary current, which in the time of Christ was con- 
tinually increasing among the Jewish people, must be set to 
the account of its influence. 

The characteristics of Pharisaism hitherto described show 
no peculiarity by which it may be distinguished from post- 
exilian Judaism in general. So far as it is only regarded as 
an intellectual tendency, it is simply identical with that 
adopted by the Judaism of the post-exilian period, at least in 
its main branches and classic representatives. Still it formed 
a party vrithin the nation^ an eccUstola in eccUna. In one of 
the two passages in which Josephus, or rath^ his authority 
Nikolaus Damascenus, speaks of the refusal of the oath by the 
Pharisees, he designates them as a fAoptop ri ^IovBmk&p 
avBpdnrt^v, and states their number as six thousand.^^ This 
leads us to infer a definite boundary of their circle. In the 
Kew Testament also and in Josephus the Pharisees evidently 
appear as a decided fraction of the people. In the same sense 
also must their name be explained. It is in Hebrew QHp^B,^ 
in Aramaic P^B, Oat. emphoL ^^If, whence the Greek 
tapiaaioL That this literally means 'Hhe separated'' is 
undoubted. The only question can be, to what to refer the 
term. Are they those who separate themselves from all 
uneleanness and all illegality, or those who separate themselves 
from certain persons f The first is spoken for by the circum- 
stance, that in Babbinic Hebrew also the substantives ne^B 
and rne^B occur with the meaning "separation," sciL from 
all uncleannes&^ But if only a separation from nndean- 

«o Ann. xviil 41 ; comp. i 6. «> AnU. zrii. 2. 4. 

^' Jadajim iv. 6-8 ; Chagiga iL 7 ; Sotn iii. 4. 

«^ Sabim y, 1 : VKDDDD fnvnB 'Wwbt '' After he was Beparated fron 
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neaa, without any reference to persons, were intended, other 
positive epithets would have been more obvious (the '' clean/' 
the "just/' the "pious/' or the like). Besides, a separation 
from uncleanness is at the same time a separation from 
unclean persons. If then the latter is in any case to be 
included, it seems obvious to derive the name from that 
" separation/' which took place in the time of Zerubbabel and 
then again in the time of Ezra, when Israel separated from 
the heathen dwelling in the land and from their uncleanness 
(Ezra VL 21, ix. 1, x. 11 ; NeL ix. 2, z. 29). Wellhausen 
however is in the right when he objects to this, that this 
separation, to which all Israel tiien submitted, had about it 
nothing characteristic of the Pharisees.^ For the Pharisees 
must have their name from a separation, which the bulk of 
the nation did not undei^ with them ; in other words, from a 
tqmrcUian made by thtm, in consequmot of their drieter vitw of 
the notion of uncleanness^ not wdy from the UTuloanness of the 
heathen, btU also from that with which, aceordinff to their view, 
a great portionofihe people were affected. It was in this sense 
that they were called the separated or the separating, and 
they might have been so called from either praise or blame. 
They might so have called themselves, because they kept as 
far as possible from all imcleanness, and therefore also from 
contact with unclean persons. Or they might have been so 
named in a reproachful sense by their adversaries, as ** the 
separatLSts," who for the sake of their own special cleanness 
separated themselves from the bulk of the nation.^ The latter 

what defiled him.** Tohorotk iv. 12 : n^^nin rnnt3» " The cleaimeas of the 

aepamted life.** Sota ix. 15 : '* Since Babban Gamaliel the elder died, 
there haa been no more n^e^S) mTXO- Ahoth iiL 13 : **R Akiba said : 

Vowa are a fence for the n^V^a" (M* ^^J aerve for its maintenance and 
presenration). 

^ Wellhaiiaen, Pharisder und Saddncder^ p. 76 aqq. 

^ Thia view, tbongh intermiogled with other pointa of view, ia alao the 
prevailing one in the explanationa of the Fathen and the Rabbia. See Clem., 
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was certainly the original meaning of the name. For it ia 
not probable that they gave it to themselves. Other positive 
self-designations would have been more obvious to them, and 
In fact they first appear in history under the name of Q'H'pn 
(see below). Their adversaries however called them "the 
separatists.*' This also explains why the name so seldom 
occurs in our oldest Babbinical authority the Mishna ; in the 
chief passage in the mouth of an adversary and only twice 

HomiL xi. 28 : e7 i/viy difktptwfiiwot »mi rd pofitfim i( y^mfAfimrut r«» 4xx«f 
vXfioir tiZoTtf. Pseado-Tertullian, adv, haer, c. 1 : PhaiineoB, qui addita- 
meota quaedam legia adstraendo t^Judaeu divisi nmf , onde etiam hoc aocipere 
ipaom quod habe&t nomen digni f nerant. OrigeneS) CommaU. m MatL *Tiii. 2 
(Ppp* ed. LommatsBch, iv. 194) : Qai auteui majna aliquid profitentes Svidunt 
m ip$o$ quasi mdiorei a muUii^ seenndimi hoc Phariaaei dieantar, qui inter- 
pietantar divin et segregatL Pharos entm dlTisio appoUator. Idem, Com- 
flMnl. ui MaiL xxiii. 28 aqq. (Lommatzsch, It. 219 aq.) : Similiter Phariaaei 
tantomDes qui justiflcant aemetipBot, et dividtml te a caeteris dieenUs: noU 
wdki appropriaref quoniam immduB nan, Interpretantur autem Phariaad, 
ieoandam nomen Phares, dirisi, qui se ipaos a caeteris di?iflenint Phara, 
antem dlcitnr hebraica lingua diviaia Idem, Commeni. in Matt zxiiL 29 (Lom- 
matzsch, iv. 288): Recte Pharisaei sunt appellati, id estpraecisi,qai spiritaafia 
prophetanun a corporali historia praeciderani. Idem, Cammgnt in Joann, 
▼oL vL a 18 (Lommatanh, L 210) : 0/ H ^mpwrnt^ t^rt ttmrd ro Aro^« g^ut hjf 
fnfUpt Ttfis ««i •T«#<«)ll^ Idem, CommenL in Joann. toL ziiL c. biffin. 
(Lommatacb, iL 113) : <t^mpt9m[t»w 2i rZw «{xo)<iy^s^iy«9 ««i n)ir itimv iwirwrm 
m^rtiKaiikkttiftuw' ^mpivmoi ydp ipfAnwtv^rrmi* ol Itfipnfiivoi, Epiphanios, haer, 
16, 1: 'BXlyovrtt Zi ^upt^mot Ztd rd m^Ufivftiwovs tJwm airro^g dxi rS# 
4XX«F, Ztd rip l4tX9Ttpt990^pi>i9Kti*9 T^v x«/ mvTOis 9tP0pti9/iiwn9, ^»pt( yd§ 
xmrd rilir 'EfipmtZti kpptnptvrrpu d^pwpUs. Hieronymus, contra Luciferianoi^ 
c. 28 iOpp- ed. Vallarsl, iL 197) : Pharisaei a Judaeis divisi propter quasdam 
obsenrationes saperfloas nomen qaoque a dissidio sosoepemnt (according 
to Psendo-Tertnllian, compi below, note 89). Idem, CommenL m MatL 
zziL 23 ( Vallarsi, tU. 1. 177) : Pharisaei traditionom et obseryationom, quas 
illi Itvnptteuf voeant, jostitiam praeferebant^ undo et divisi vocabantar a 
popuio ; Sadducaei antem, qui interpretantor jnsti, et ipei vendicabant sibi 
quod non erant. Nathan ben Jehiel declares in the Aruch: mn 0^D 

bsKDs nirTo \rvf» y^n Din kdd ^kd pi hkoid bo vs^ bh^db^, 

^ A Panish ia one who separates himself from all uncleannesa, and from 
andean food, and from the people of the land, who are not careful what 
thej eat*' For further testunony, see Buxtorf, Lex Chaid, col. 1851 sq. ; 
Drusins, De trihis sectis Judaearumy lib. iL c. 2; De Wette, Archdohgie^ 
p. 418. 
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besides.^ The last-named fact ceriaiDly shows that the 
Pharisees on their part accepted the party name when once 
naturalized. And they might well do so, for from their stand- 
point the ^ separation " from which they obtained the name 
was one thoroughly praiseworthy and weU-pleasing to Qod. 

If the name Perushim shows that the Pharisees appeared 
as ** separatists " in the eyes of their adversaries, another name 
shows us their own view of their character and community; 
They called themselves merely Chaberim (D^?n), "neigh- 
bours/' this term being, in the language of the Mishna and 
of ancient Babbinical literature in general, exactly identical 
with that of Perushim. It is self-evident from the matter of 
the passages given above (voL ii. p. 8), that a Chaber in themi 
everywhere means one who driMy observes the law, espeeiaUy 
ihe laws relating to cleanness and uneleanness. And indeed the 
term comprises all those who do so, and therefore not merely 
those who are scholars by profession. For it is not the 
unlearned,^ but as the tenor of the passages shows, the bulk 
of those in whom no strict observance of the law can be 
assumed, the " people of the land " (H?? ^9)/' ^^o fonA ^^^ 

^ The chief pasBSge is Jadajim iv. 6-8; the two other passages, Ckagiga 
iL7; iSbtoiii.4. 
M The unleanied is called, in contrast to the learned, Dlnn, ^/«ni;, 

r 

Eosh hatkana ii 8. The notion of the Chaber includes both the Dinn 
and the DSn. See Weber, SusUm der aUnnaaogaUn pal&stimsehen Theo^ 

T T 

logie^ p. 122 sq. 

*f Am-haaref is the people who dwell in the land, bot do not belong to 
the oommunitj of Israel Tbe expreauon however is not used as a ooUeo- 
tire term onlj, but also to designate an individual, e.g» an Am-haarcx (tie. 
one of the people of the land). See in general, Danai i. 2, S, ii. 2, 8, iii. 4, 
vi 9, 12 ; ShMith r. 9 ; Maaser iheni iii 3, ir. 6 ; Ckagiga ii. 7 ; Gittin 
T. 9 ; £tfH;b(A L 14 ; Ahoik iL 5, iiL 10 ; Horajotk iii. 8 ; iTtiimin iii 6; 
Tiiihoroth iv. 5, viL 1, 2, 4, 5, viiL 1, 2, 8, 5 ; MaekHurin vi. 8 ; Tebul jam. 
iv. 5. Weber, System^ pp. 42-44. Wiinache, Ntut BeUrUgs mr BrlSuUnmg 
der EvangeUetiy p 627 sq. Hamborger, Beal-Euc. ii. 54-^ (artkla 
** Am-haares '*). The older literatnre in Jo. Ghristph. Wolf, Cttrae phUoL 
in Nov, Test on John vii. 49. See the expositors in general on John viL 
49 (Lightfoot, Scbottgen, Wetzstein, Lampe, and others^. 
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contrast. Hence the usage of language of the Middle Ages, 
according to which a Chaber is a " colleague " of the Ilabbis, 
a scholar, must not be imported into these passages of the 
Mishna.^ On the contrary, Chaber is in the latter any one 
who strictly observes the law, including the TrapaSotrci^ r&v 
vpeafivrepm, and is thus identical with Pharisee.^ This 

^ In thk 86080 e.g. it is explained by Maimonides on Demai iL 3 : nsn 

onan o^oDn ^fwhrh lenp^ p\ Dan TDi>n tnpo. Eiias Levita in the 

TiMiy rv., explains nnn by y\n "DHf ^'ooUeagae of the Rabbi," t.e. one who 
has indeed reoelTed the ordination of acholars, bat is not yet a pnblio teacher 
(tee the passage €,g, in Ugolint, Thet, xxL 907; CarpzoT, Apparatus^ 
p. 142). The majority of Christian scholars follow Elias Levita ; see the 
list of them in Ursinos, AntitfuUaiei Hebraicae^ o. 8 (Ugolini, Tkes. xxi. 
907), and In CarpsoT, Apparahu^ p. 143. I bring forward only tl)e 
following: Scaliger (Eleneftut trihaensU Serarii, c. 10), Bnxtorf {Lex, CfialtL 
«.r.), Otho (lex. RabhifL f.o.), Wagenseii {Sota^ p. 1026 sq.), 7itringa 
(De gynagoga oetere, lib. iL c. 10, p. 571). This explanation however is in 
opposition to the Mishna and the older Rabbinical literature. Of oonrBO 
"Un may here too denote the oolleagaes (companions) of a scholar or a 
judge (e.jr. Edujoih t. 7 ; Sanhedrin xL 2). But where it is merely used as 
a lermintcf tecknicuiy without statement of any special reference, it differs 
from D3n and DSn TD^Hi and denotes a wider circle than these. Comp. 
€,g, Kiddushin 88^ (in Levy, Neuhebr. WOrterh. s.v. nan) : WW ^D*3n pnx 
*i3n, ** Ycfa are scholars, and I am only a Chaber.** Skahbath 11* : nnn 

con TD^ nnn v&ft nan nnn nan nnn h^ na, " Under a Gentile and not 

under a Chaber, under a Chaber and not under the pupil of a scholar " (the 
passage is already quoted in the Aruch, s.v. *)an, in explanation of this term ; 
on its meaning, see Weber, SgUem, p. 142). Bechm-oth 80^ : ^ai ^ap^ Kan 

»^ *3EO h^ ynm Dan nnD^n iTw:\ onan 'i oca bp^ "pv niTan 

D^ani *'He who will take upon himself the decrees of the association 
(ehaberutK) must do so in the presence of three chaberim ; eren 
iif he is the pupil of a scholar, he must do it in the presence of three 
chaberim." 

^* The identity of parush and chaher results chiefly from a comparison of 
Chagiga it 7 with Demai iL 8 (see the passages above, vol. L pp. 885, 886). Iii 
the first passage Am-haares and Parush, in the latter Am-haarez and Chaber 
are contrasted, and that in such wise, that in both passages the Am-hsares 
is the unclean, by whose garments the Parush and Chaber are respectirely 
defiled. Evidently then the two latter are identicaL Rightly therefore does 
Nathan ben Jehiel give to D^BTiD in the Aruck («.v. BTlDt And indeed with a 
citation of the passage Chagiga ii. 7) the explanation : p^n p^aiKH pann p 
mnoai *' Th^ are the Chaberim who eat their profane food in cleanness.* 
Comp. especially tlie excellent discussion of Ouisins on Demai ii. 8 (in 
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gives U8 however a deeper insight of the self-estimation of 
Pharisaism. It so far stands on a level with the general 
Judaism of the post-exilian period, that to it also the popula- 
tion of Palestine is divided into two categories: (1) The 
congregation of Israel, ie. the Chaberim, for '^^ means simply 
^ neighbour/' fellow-countiyman,*^ and (2) the people dwelling 
in the land. In the eyes of Pharisaism however the former 
term is restricted to the circle of those, who strictly observe 
the law together with the entire vapai6a^^ r&v Trpeafivreprnv. 
All besides are Am-haarez, and therefore do not belong to the 
true congregation of Israel Consequently Pharisaism esti- 
mates itself as very specially the eeeUnola in eccUsia. Only 
the circle of the Pharisaic association represents the true 
Israel, who perfectly observe the law and have therefore a 
claim to the promises.'^ 

And their demeanour practically agreed with this theoretical 
estimation. As an Israelite avoided as far as possible all 
contact with a heathen, lest he should thereby be defiled, so 
did the Pharisee avoid as far as possible contact with the 
non-Pharisee, because the latter was to him included in the 
notion of the unclean Am-haarez. ''The garments of the 

Sarenhusius' Mithna^ L 88). Edmdos, TracUUuM Talmudici Avoda Sara 
eaptU tecundum (Hamburg 1710), pp. 681-584. ligbtfoot, Horae Hehraicae 
on Matt iii. 7 {Opp. ii. 271^). Joet, Gesek. dei Judentk. I 204. Weber, 
SygUm der aUtynagogalen paUUiini»ehen Theotogk^ pp. 42-46, 77. Mean- 
ings oorreapondiog to the ooireot one are found in Lev/, CkaUL WSrterL 
»'V. tran. The same, Neukebr. Wdrterb, «.o. mil. Hamburger, Beal'Ene. 
ii. 126-129 (article "Chaber**). 

*^ *l3n maj of coarse have in itself very different meanings. The abore 
however is the onl j possible one in acoordanoe with the usage of Old Testa- 
ment language, when it is used in contrast to pKH Dy* l^TI is nndoubtedlj 
used in this sense in ChuUin zi. 2, where it stands in contrast with ^13^ (a 

foreigner) ; also in the passage quoted above (note 48) from Shalbaih 11«^ 
where it stands midwaj between ^ and D3n TtD^n* 

*^ The question *' who is mj neighbour t " (Luke z. 29) was therefore 
quite seriously intended. To Jewish oonsdousness it was in fact an 
important question, who was to be acknowledged as a Chaber. 
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Am-haarez are unclean for the Perushim. "'* **A Chaber does 
not go as a guest to an Am-haarez nor receive him as a 
guest within his walla"" "If the wife of a Chaber has 
left the wife of an Am-haarez grinding in her house, the 
house is unclean if the mill stops ; if it goes on grinding, only 
unclean so far as she can reach by stretching out her hand/' 
etc.^ When then the Gospels relate, that the Pharisees 
found fault with the free intercourse of Jesus with '' publicans 
and sinners," and with His entering into their houses (Mark 
iL 14-17; Matt ix. 9-13; Luke v. 27-32), this agrees 
exactly with the standpoint here described. The Pharisees 
did in fact " separate " from the people of the land, so far as 
to avoid close intercourse with them. Hence the name 
Penuhim was rightly given them ; nay, from their own stand- 
point they had no reason for rejecting it 

This exclusiveness of Pharisaism certainly justifies the 
calling it an atpeci^, a sect, as is done both in the New 
Test (Acts XV. 5, xxvi 6) and by Josephus. Nevertheless 
it remains the fact, that it was the legitimate and classic 
representative of post-exilian Judaism in general. It did but 
carry out with relentless energy the consequences of its 
principle. Those only are the true Israel who observe the 
law in the strictest manner. Since only the Pharisees did 
this in the full sense, they only were the true Israel, which 
was related to the remaining bulk of the people as these were 
to the heathen. 

Not till after these general characteristics of Pharisaism had 
been discussed could the question concerning its origin arise 
and its history be briefly sketched. Viewed according to its 
essence, it is as old as legal Judaism in general When once 
the accurate observance of the ceremonial law is regarded as 
the true essence of religious conduct, Pharisaism already exists 

•■ Chagiga ii. 7. '• Dtmai IL 8. 

^ TohoToth TiL 4. Compare the passageB quoted in note 47 
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in principle. It is another question however when it first 
appeared as a seU, as a/raUian vriihin the Jewish nation. And 
in this sense it cannot be traced farther back than to the 
time of the Maccabaean conflicts. In these the ''pious" 
(pi ^AciSaSoi, i.e. csn^Dn), who plainly formed a special fraction 
within the people, also took part (1 Maca iL 42, viL 12 sqq.). 
They fought indeed on the side of Judas for the religion of 
their fathers, but they were not identical with the Maccabaean 
party.** They evidently represented, as may be inferred from 
their name, that strictest party which upheld with special 
zeal the observance of the law. Hience they are the same party, 
wham we again meet with some decades later under the name of 
Fharisees. It appears that during the Oreek period, when the 
chief priests and rulers of the people took up an increasingly 
lax attitude towards the law, they united themselves more 
closely into an association of such as made a duty of its 
most punctilious observance. When then the Maccabees 
raised the standard to fight for the faith of their fathers, 
these " pious " took part in the conflict, but only as long as 
the faith and the law were actually contended for. When 
this was no longer the case, and the object of the contest 
became more and more the national independence, they seem 
to have retired. Hence we no longer hear of them under 
Jonathan and Simon. Not till John Hyrcanus do they again 
appear, and then under the name of ''Pharisees," no longer 
indeed on the side of the Maccabees, but in hostile opposition 
to them. The course of afiSEUis had brought it to pass, that 
the priestly family of the Maccabees should found a political 
dynasty. The ancient high - priestly family had been sup- 
planted. The Maccabees or Asmonaeans had entered into 
its political inheritance. But with this, tasks which were 
essentially political had devolved upon them. The chief 

** This has been well pointed ont- ef«pAcia)lj hj Wellhaniea (pp. 78-86), 
who right!/ identifies the Chaaidim with the Pharisees 
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matter in their eyes was no longer the carrying out of the 
law, but the maintenance and extension of their political 
power. The prosecution however of these political objects 
could not but more and more separate them from their old 
friends the ** Chasidim " or *" Perushim." Not that they had 
apostatized from the law. But a secular policy was in itself 
scarcely reconcilable with that l^al scrupulosity and caroful- 
ness which the Pharisees required. It was inevitable, that 
sooner or later thero should be a breach between them and 
their two opposite pursuits. This breach occurred under John 
Hyrcanua At the beginning of his government, he still 
adhered to the Pharisees, but afterwards renounced them 
and turned to the Sadduoees. The occasion of the breach is 
related by Josephus in a legendary style.** But the fact 
itself, that this change took place under Hyrcanus, is 
thoroughly authentia And in consequence we hence- 
forth find the Pharisees the opponents of the Asmonaean 
priest - princes. They were such not only under John 
Hyrcanus, but also under Aristobulus L, and especially 
Alexander Jannaeus. Under the latter, who as a fierce 
warrior entirely disregarded the interest of religion, it came 
even to open revolution. For six years Alexander Jannaeus 
with his mercenary troops was in conflict against the people 
led by the Pharisees.'' And what he at last attained was 
only the external intimidation, not the real subdual of his 
opponents. The stress laid upon religious interests by the 
Pharisees had won the bulk of the nation to their side. 
Hence it is no cause for surprise, that Alexandra for the sake 
of being at peace with her people abandoned the power to the 
Pharisees. Their victory was now complete, the whole con- 
duct of internal affairs was in their hands. All the decrees 
of the Pharisees done away with by Hjrrcanus were re* 
introduced, and they completely ruled the public life of the 

M Ami. xiii. 10. 6-e. •' Anit. ziiL 13. 6. 
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nation.'' And this continued in all essentials even during 
subsequent ages. Amidst all the changes of government, 
under Eomans and Herodians, the Pharisees maintained their 
spiritual hegemony. Consistency with principle was on their 
side. And this consistency procured them the spiritual 
supremacy. It is true that the Sadducaean high priests 
were at the head of the Sanhedrin. But in fact the decisive 
influence upon public affairs was in the hands, not of the 
Sadducees, but of the Pharisees. They had the bulk of the 
nation as their ally,'' the women especially were in their 
hands.** Thty had the greaUd xn/lueTiee upon th$ congregations^ 
80 thai all acts of publie worship, prayors and saerifices ioers 
performed according to their injunctions.^ Their sway over 
the masses was so absolute, that they could obtain a hearing, 
even when they said anything against the king or the high 
priest," consequently they were the most capable of counter* 
acting the designs of the kings.** ffenee too the Saddueees in 
their official acts adhered to the demands of the Pharisea, because 
othervrise the multiitide would not have tolerated them,^ This 
great influence actually exercised by the Pharisees is but the 
reverse side of the exclusive position which they took up. 
It was just because their requirements stretched so far, and 
because they only recognised as true Israelites those who 
observed them in their full strictness, that they had so 
imposing an effect upon the multitude, who recognised in 
these exemplary saints their own ideal and their legitimate 
leaders. 

»• Antt. xiu. 16. 2. 

** ArUt. xiiL 10. 6 : re irX^^o; wvfifimxi^w Ix^rrttp. 

^ AntL ztIL 2. 4 : tJg vT#«ro 4 yvvMiMttrrff. 

*^ A^L xriiL 1. 3: rotg lif»ots wtimMnmr^t rvy^9W9i ii.r.X. 

tt AntL ziiL 10. 6. •* AniL x?iL 2. 4. •« AnlL xyiiL L 4. 
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U. THE SADDUCESa. 

Tlie Dature of the Sadducees is not as evident as Uiat of 
the Pbariseea The scanty statements furnished by docu- 
ments can only with difficulty be brought under a single 
point of sight. And the reason of this seems to lie in the 
nature of the case. The Sadducees are no simple and con- 
sistent phenomenon like the Pharisees, but so to speak a 
compound one, which must be apprehended from different 
points. 

The most salient characteristic is that they are aristocrats. 
Josephus repeatedly designates them as such. "They only 
gain the well-to-do, they have not the people on their side."** 
"This doctrine has le^Lched few individiuUs, but these are of ^ 
first cansidercUian." ^ When Josephus here says, that this 
doctrine has reached but few, this is quite consistent with 
his manner of always depicting Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
as philosophical tendencies. Taking off this varnish, his 
actual statement is, that the Sadducees were the aristocrats, 
the wealthy (dhropoi), the persons of rank (irpohoi roU 
d^iMfiaaipy And that is to say, that they chiefly belonged 
to the priesthood. For from the commencement of the 
Greek, nay from the Persian period, it was the priests who 
governed the Jewish State, as it was also the priesthood in 
general that constituted the nobility of the Jewish people.^ 
The New Testament testifies superabundantly and Josephus 
expressly, that the high-priestly families belonged to the 
Sadduoean party.* Rightly however as this view is for the 
first time expressly advocated by Geiger, it must not be so 

^ AntL xiiL 10. 6: rode tifwip^vf /«^9ey mi^iwrmit^ xi \i )ii^n««» ovx 

ifAtww m&nU i>00Fr*»* 

^iiMtLxviii. 1.4: tig i\iy%vg 4»)^«f ovrof •X»yo(tt^/«fro,r«vf /cmtm 

*' Joseph. VUa^ I. ^ Acto r. 17 ; AntL xz. 9. 1. 
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understood as to make the Sadducees nothing more than the 
party of the priesta The contrast of Saddacees and Pharisees 
is not a contrast of the priestly and the strictly legal party, 
but of aristocratic priests and strictly legal persons. The 
Pharisees were by no means in hostile opposition to the 
priests as such. On the contrary, they interpreted the legal 
enactments concerning the revenues of the priesthood aban* 
dantly in their favour, awarding to them in full measure, 
pressed down, shaken together and running over, their heave- 
offerings, tithes, first-bom, etc.,* and decidedly acknowledging 
the greater sanctity and higher rank of the priests in the 
Theocracy .** On the other hand too, the priests were not all 
thoroughly hostile to Pharisaism. There were, at least 
in the last decades before, and the first decades after the 
destruction of the temple, a large number of priests who them- 
selves belonged to the Rabbinical class.'^ Hence the opponents 
of the Pharisees were not the priests as such, but only the 
aristocratic priests : those who by their possessions and offices 
also occupied influential civil positions. 

In view of these facts it is an interesting^ conjecture of 
Geiger's — which he indeed expresses as a certainty — that 

^*Comp. in the Miahna the treatiaeB Demai^ Terumoth, Maaterotk^ 
CkalUif Bikhifim, Bechorotk 

'^ Chagiga ii. 7 : The garments of the Pemshim are held as Midras 
(andean) for those who eat of the heaye-offerings (t.e. the priests). 
Horajoth iii. 8 : ^}erh n^, ^\h DTIp pO. Precedence was slso given to 
the priests in the reading of the Scriptures in the sjnagogaea. 

'^ It wss already testified {Chagiga iL 7) of Joses ben Joeser, that he 
was a Ton in the priesthood. One Joeser, who was captain of the temple 
and therefore a priest, belonged to the school of Shammai (Orb iL 12). 
In Joeephns we meet with a '16(mpof U^anntSf yipwf, ^m^twrni^^ Mmi 
mvrif (Joseph. Ftto, 39). Josephos was himself both priest and Pharisee 
( Ft7a, L 2). There is mention moreoyer {Edujoth yiiL 2) of a Rabbi Jadah 
ha-Koh^ and (Edvjolh yiiL 2; Aholh iL 8) a Rabbi Joses hspKohen. 
Rabbi Ghananiah D^^nbn UD (see vol L p. 368) and Rabbi Eleasar ben 

Attriah (see yol. L p. 872 sq.) are renowned among priestly scribes. 
Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Tarphon are said to haye been priests (see yoL L 
pp. 373 and 376). 
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the Sadducees derive their name D^fwy," SaBBovKotoi^ horn 
that Zaddok the priest, whose family had exercised the priestly 
office at Jerusalem since the time of Solomon. Ah^) ^vfttiKg 
it may now be considered as settled, that the name must not, 
OS was formerly often thoyght, be derived from the adjective 
P*W,'* but from the proper name .P^TV." For_jn the first 
derivation the change! from < to u is inexplicable,'* whila on 
the other hand the pronunciation Zaddi}k (^oSfiou/c, p^) is 
undoubtedly guaranteed by the concurrent testimony of the 
Septuagint,^ of Josephus,^ and of a vowel-pointed MS. of the 

^ So are they called in the Miahna, Jadajim ir. 6-7 ; Erubin yi. 2 ; 
Jfakkoth L 6 ; Para iiL 7; Nulda iy. 2. The singular is in £rti^'ii yL 2. 
^pllYi which in the Cod, de Rosri is pointed ^p|i|V (Kametx and Pathach 

being often interohanged in this mannacript; in the other passages the name 
is not vowelixed). 

'* So in Josephos and the New Testament 

^* So already in many of the Fathers, e.g. Epiphanios, haer. 14 : Is-ove- 

ipfittfUpnt' 2i)i« yap IffATuwtvtrtu ^iKmwinni. Hieronymus, Comm, in Matt, 
xjdL 23 (Vallaisi, yiL 1. 177) : Saddacaei autem, qui interpretantur justi. 
In recent times the deriyation from p^ has been again advocated by 

Derenbourg (Hittoirt^ p. 78) and Hamburger (Enc. p. 1041). 

" That this is the only possible deiiyaUon has been most carefully shown 
by Montet {Euai sur let origines du partii aaducien et phariHtn, pp. 45-60). 
Comp also besides Geiger, Hitdg, Oueh. da Volku Israd, p. 469. Eeim, 
i. 274 sq. Hanne, Zeitschr. f. wiss, ThtoL 1867, p. 167. Hausrath, 
Zeitgesch. L 118 ; BibeUex. iy. 620. Wellhaosen, p. 45 sqq. Euenen, De 
godsdienst van Isra&, iL 342 sq. ; TheoL Tijdschr. 1875, p. 639. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeiiaehr. 1876, p. 136. Oort, De naam Sudduden {TheoL TijdMchrift^ 1876, 
ppi 605-617). Reuss, Ge$ch. der keiL Schrift A. T.\ % 396. Sieffert in 
Heraog's RealrEnc.^ 2nd ed. xiiL 230. 

'* Wieaeler indeed feigns an adjectiye zadduk, for the existence of which 
howeyer the proof is still due. 

^' The name Zadok occurs in the 0. T., according to the statement of 
Brecher*s Concordance (1876), in all 53 times. Among these in ten 
psssages in Esekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah (Esek. zL 46, xliiL 19, xliy. 15, 
xlyiiL 11 ; Ezra yil 2; Neh. iiL 4, iii 29, x. 21, xL 11, xiii. 13), the LXX. 
has the form 2«c)3ov», ie. aooordiog to the correct text, which certainly has 
in some passages to be restored by the reyision according to tJio MSS. of 
the printed text 

'* A Pharisee liX^vK^ is mentioned AntL xyiiL 1. 1. Comp. also 
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Mishna^ for the proper name Zadok. The party name wpm 
is thus related to prt^ as D^oms to Boethos or D^mnip^DM to 
Epicuros. The further question, from what Zadok the 
Sadducees derive their name is of less certain decision. An 
apocryphal legend in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan traces it to 
a supposed disciple of Antigonus von Socho named Zadok.*^ 
But the legend is useless notwithstanding the vigorous defence 
of it by Baneth,*^ (1) because the Aboth de-Babbi Nathan 
cannot, on account of their late origin, be at all regarded as 
historical authority for our period, (2) because especially what 

ApupUs iMittu^ BdL Jud. ii. 17. 10, 21. 7, where 2«)3m/»/ caDDot mean 
** Saddttoee,** the penon in question being, according to Fita, S9, a 
Pbariflee. 

** In the Cod, d» Rom 188 the name of Rabbi Zadok is indeed only 
Toweliced in a minority of pasuiges; still where this is the case it is 
almost always priY (or pvn^, Pathach and Kamets being often inter- 
changed), Tiz. in the following passages, Pea iL 4; Terumoih z. 9; 
i^ahbath xiiv. 6 ; Pesaehim iiL 6, Tii. 2, z. 3. 

^ Aboth de-Rabhi Nathan^ c 6 : '* Antigonns of Socho receiTed the 
tradition from Simon the Justw He said : Be not like servants, who senre 
their Lord for the sake of reward, but be Uke those who do sendee with- 
out regard to recompense, and be always in the fear of God, that yoor 
reward may be doable in the fatnre. Antigonns of Socho bad two 
disciples, who taught his saying. They ddirered it to their pupils, who in 
their turn delirered it to theirs. Then they stood np and tampered with 
its meaniDg and said : What then did our fathers think, when they spoke 
thus? Is it possible that a workman should work all day and not reoeiTe 
bis wages in the erening ? If onr fathers bad known, that there is a fnUm 
life and a resurrection of the dead, they would not so hsTe spoken. Then 
they stood np and renounced the Thorah, and a twofold schism proceeding 
from them branched off: Saddnoees and Boethosees, the Sadducees after 
the name of Zadok, the Boethosees after the name of Boethos." See the 
passage also in Tailer, Thietatus de patriJnu (London 1664), p. 83. 
Geiger, Unchrijl, p. 105. Henfeld, iii. 882. Wellbansen, p. 46. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1877), p. 126. Baneth, Magann fir die 
Wiuenscha/t dee Judenthums, ninth year, 1882, p. 4 (here is found the 
translation given abore). The Boethosees (D^Dn^)f who are also once 
mentioned in the Mishna (MenachM z. 8), derired their name from the 
high-priestly family Boethos in the time of Herod (see toL L p. 204). 
Hence they are in any case related to the SaddnceeSw 

•^ Baneth, Magann f. die Wissenech, dee Judentk iz. 1882, pp. l-87« 
61-95. 
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is said of the Boethosees is certainly erroneous (see note 80), 
and (3) because the legend contains no tradition, but only a 
learned combination : the Sadducees, who denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, being said to have embraced this heresy 
through a misunderstanding of the saying of Antigonus of 
Socho, that we ought to do good without regard to future 
reward." Thus there is left us only the choice of deriving 
the name of the Sadducees from one Zadok, unknown to us, 
who in some time equally unknown founded the party of the 
aristocrats, or of referring it to the priestly race of the 
Zadokites. The former is possible, an^Ua-JUsifirred e.g, by 
Euenen and Montet," but the latter is certainly the more 
probable.** The posterity of Zadok performed priestly service 
in the temple fiN>m the time of Solomoa After the 
Deuteronomic reformation, which interdicted all sacrifice out 
of Jerusalem, the rites there carried on were alone esteemed 
legitimate. Hence Ezekiel in his ideal picture of the 
theocracy awards to the '' Zadokites " (Pi*iv ^^a) alone the right 
of officiating as priests in the temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xL 46, xliii 19, xliv. 15, xlviii 11). Ezekiel's demand did 
not indeed entirely prevail on the restoration of worship after 
the captivity, since some of the other priestly races were also 
able to maintain their rights.'' Still the Zadokites formed 
the pith and chief element of the priesthood in the post- 
exilian period. This is seen especially from the circumstance, 
that the Chronicler in his genealogy traces back the house of 
Zadok to Eleasar, the elder son of Aaron, thus giving us to 

** Gomp. Wdlhaiuen, p. 46. The saying of Antigoons of Socho, on 
which the combination depends, is fonnd Ahoih L 8. See yoL L p. S52. 

«s Knenen, De godsdiemt van IstrUU, u. 842 aq. ; TkeoL Tijdschrift, 1875, 
p. 639. Montet, JSnot, p. 69. 

^ So think all named in note 75, except Eaenen and Montet 

^ This is to be inferred from the fact, that in 1 Chron. x. btrsides the line 
of Eleasar (Le. the Zadokites), the line of Ithamar also appears as anthorixed 
to fill the priestly aeryioe. 

DIV. IL VOL. II. C 
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understand, that the Zadokites had, if not the only, still the 
first and nearest claim to the priesthood (1 Ghron. v. 30-41). 
This procedure of the Chronicler at the same time proves, that 
the name of the ancestor of this race was still vividly remem- 
bered in his times, and therefore in the Greek period also. 
Consequently a party which attached itself to the aristocratic 
priests might very v)M be named the ZadokUian or Saddneaean. 
For though the aristocratic priests were but a fraction of the 
piny ^ja^ they were still its authoritative representatives and 
their tendency the Zadokian.^ 

This distinctive mark of the Sadducees, viz. their aristo- 
cratic character, being now settled, the further mark must 
next be added, that they adenowledged only the written Thorah 
as binding, and on the other hand rgeeted the entire traditionary 
interpretation and further development of the law during the 
course of centuries by the scribes. ** Th e Sadd ucees say, only what 
is vrritten is to be esteemed as legal On thecon traryr what 
has come down from the tradition of the fathers need not be 
observed" ^ So far removed were they from the principle of 
absolute authority as held by the Pharisees, that they thought 
it, on the contrary, commendable to oppose their teachers." 
It is evident, that what was in question was simply a rejection 
of the ircLpaSoci^ r&v irpeafiuripmv, and therefore of the entire 
mass of legal decisions which had been made by the Pharisaic 
scribes for the completion and application of the written 
law. The opinion of many Fathers, that the Sadducees 
acknowledged only the Pentateuch, but rejected the prophets,^ 

'* Comp. especialljr, Wellhausen, PharitSer und Sadducder^ pp. 47-50. 
Idem, Gesch. Itrads^ L 127-130, 230 sq. AIbo Euenen, Zadok en de 
ZadokUten (JhtoL Tijdsckr. 1869, pp. 463-^9). 

" Antt, xiii. 10. 6. Comp. xviii. 1. 4. ^ AntL x?iii. 1. 4. 

** Origeoes, Contra CeUum^ i. 49 (ftpp- ed. Loimnatzsch, zviiL 93) : o/ 
fUww \i Muatuf iTMpaitxiif^iP^i rdg ^ifiXovg ^mftttpu: if Ittihwxtuoi. Idem, 
ComTnent, in MatUu voL xnL c 35 (on Matt zzii. 29, ia Lommatzsch, iv. 
166) : ro/f 1«X^VKmUti f4.% Tpooitfcivote Axknif ypa^9 9 t^p nfiiKip . . . 
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18 not confirmed by documentary authority, and has therefore 
been given up as erroneous by modern scholars.^ Beside 
these main principles, on which the Sadducees opposed the 
entire Pharisaic tradition, specific legal differences between 
Sadducees and Pharisees have but a minor interest A num- 
ber of differences of this kind are mentioned in Babbinical 
literature.'^ Some of these notices cannot however be esteemed 
as historical tradition, especially the statements of the very 
late commentary on Megiiloth TaanUh* So far as they are 
trustworthy, they are so isolated and unconnected that no uni- 
fying principle can be perceived in them, and certainly not 
that discovered by Greiger, viz. an advocacy of priestly interests 
by the Sadducees."* In pmal Ugidation the Sadducees were, 

iftutvoLxviLo. 86 (on Matt zxiL 81, 82, in Lommatach, iv. 169) : %m\ tic 
rovn H ^infu»t vrt ftvptm ^vfAfuwog v^i rov vwmpixjuw r^f fUkkw^tif ^a^np 

T9^g '2ttZlovKm(ouc fUwuw vpo9it90M T^p Mttviitf yp»0ipf d^* i; l/SovXJ^n 
ftvrtvf 0vXk§ytwf*f )iw«t4#«#. Hieronjmns, ConuneiU, in Maith, xziLSl, 82 
(Vallarsi, vii. 1. 179) : Hi quinque tantum libros Mojsis reoipiebant, pro- 
phetaram yaticinis respuentes. Staltum ergo eratinde proferre testimozuA, 
cnjos anctoritatem non aeqaebantor. PAtZoKpAtnnflia, ix. 29: vp^^nran 
U 0^ iep98ixfift9t»9 4XX* Mi Mpcis rial #*^if , tX4' M*f tJ ^^ Mttnag pouft, 
/^Zip ipfinpfvopTtg. PBeado-TertulIian, adv. haer, & 1 : Taceo enim Judaismi 
haereticos, Doaitheam inqaam Samaritanam, qui primus ausaa est pro- 
phetas quasi Don in spiritu aanoto loeutos repndiare, taoeo Saddacaeoe, qat 
ex hujos erroiia radice surgeotea ansi aunt ad hano haereaim etiam reaurrec- 
tionem camis negare. With this correaponda almoat verbally Hieronymua, 
contra Luci/eranos^ c. 28 (Vallani, ii. 197) : Taceo de Jadaisini haereticis, 
qui ante adventum Chriati legem traditam diaaipamnt: quod Doatthaeua 
Samaritanorum prinoepa prophetaa repudiayit: quod Sadducaei ex illiua 
radice naacentea etiam reanrrectionem camis negaverunt 

*^ It IB Btill defended e.g. by Serarius, THhaerenum, lib. iL c. 21. Against 
him, aee Scaliger, Elenchus trihaeresii Serariiy c. 16 ; Drusiua, De tribiu metis 
Judaearum^ lib. iiL e. 9. Further literature in Garpzor, ApparaiuM, p. 208 flq. 
Winer JIFFB. iL 853 eq. 

*i Comp. Hersfeld, iii. 885 aqq. Joat, L 216-226. Oriits, Sid ed. iiL 
652 aqq., note 10. Qeiger, Unchrift, p. 184 iqq. Sadducdtr wad Pha- 
risSer^ pp. 18-25. Derenbourg, p. 185 iqq. Kuenen, De ffodsdienst van 
Israilf ii. 456 aqq. Wellhausen, pp. 56-75. Hamburger, iL 1047 aqq. 
M ontet, p. 236 8qq. 

9t Againat Geiger, see eapecially WeUbausen, aa above. 
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according to Josephus, the more, and the Pharisees the less 
severe.** This may be connected with the fact tliat the 
former strictly adhered to the letter of the law, while the 
latter sought to mitigate its severity by interpretation. In 
one point mentioned in the Mishna the Sadducees even went 
beyond the demands of the law. They required compensation, 
not only if an ox or an ass (Ex. xxi. 32, 35 sq.), but also if 
a man-servant or a maid-servant had injured any one.** On 
the other hand, they insiBted that false witnesses should be 
put to death, only when the accused had already been executed 
in consequence of their false witness (Deut xiz. 19-21), 
while the Pharisees required that this should take place so 
so on^as sentence \if^ bft^n p^wftd* '^^w ^'" ^^^'^ instan ce 
the latter were the more severe. These diffeioices were 
evidently not differences of prindpla The same is the case 
in guediom of ritual. For here too a difference of principle 
can only so far be spoken of, that the Sadducees did not regard 
as binding Pharisaic decrees with respect e,g. to clean and 
unclean. They derided their Pharisaic opponents on account 
of the oddities and inconsistencies into which their laws of 
cleaxmess brought them.** On the other hand, the Pharisees 
pronounced all Sadducees unclean, " if they walk in the ways 
of their &thers."*' How far however the Sadducees were 
from renouncing the principle of Levitical uncleanness in itself, 

** AntL zz. 9. 1 : iMw^mimw^ oTirf^ M wtpl rtt^ Kpinti i^fMi «'«#^ Tdwrm^ 
ro^ 'lovWovf. AiUt. ziiL 10. 6: 'Akkm^ ri *mi ^V9U wpig rmg tUkmntg 

** Jadajim ir. 7\ For the wording of these and the following paanges, 
see above, p. S8i aqq. 

*f The attacks of the Sadducees apon the Pharisees, mentioned 
Jadajim iv. 6 and 7*, can only be meant in derision. For the Saddocees 
would certainly not have gone in for *^ antagonistic books" defiling the 
hands (Jadajim iy. 6), or for declaring that the *' stream" which flows in 
pouring from a dean vessel into an unclean is dean (Jadajim iv.?*). They 
are only deriding the Pharisees for their peculiarities. 

•' Nidda ir. 2. 
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appears from the fact of their demanding even a higher degree 
of cleanness for the priests who burnt the red heifer, than the 
Pharisees did.^ This last is at the same time the only point 
in which a certain amount of priestly interest, ie. of interest in 
priestly cleanne&% is perceived. With respect to the festival 
laws it is mentioned that the " Boethosees " (who must be 
regarded as a variety of the Sadducees) maintained that the 
sheaf of first-firuits at the Passover was not to be offered on 
the second day of the feast, but on the day after the Sabbath 
in the week of the festival*"* and that consequently the feast 
of Pentecost^ seven weeks later (Lev. xxiiL 15), was always to 
be kept on the day after the Sabbath.^^ This difference is 
however so purely technical, that it merely gives expression 
to the ex^etic view of the Sadducees, who did not acknow- 
ledge tradition. It ^rtainly never had any practical import- 
ance.^*^ The only oiSbrence of importance in the law of 
festivals, and especially in the interpretation of the law of 
the Sabbath, is that the Sadducees did not acknowledge as 
binding the confused mass of Pharisaic enactments.^** The 

•• Ptom iii. 7. 

** Menachoih z. 8. That is to say, that they nndentood by the nnK^, 
Lev. zzuL 11, not the first day of the feast, bat the weekly Sabbath. The 
tiaditional interpretation, which understands by it the first day of the feast, 
and therefore by ** the day after the Sabbath " the second day of the feast, 
Is the correct one. See Wellhansen, pp. 69 sq., 67. Adler, PharisHismiu 
und Saddue/iumvs undthre differirend$ Audegwig des XXlVTy rnilDD {MonaU' 
•cAr. fikr Queh. und Wu$enich. dei JudeniK. 1878, pp. 622 sqq., 668 sqq., 
1879, p^ 29 sqq.). 

!•• Chagiga iL 4. Those who say n^BTI nHK m^ (Pentecost falls on 
the day after the Sabbath) are indeed here spoken of only in general, fiat 
that the Saddnoees (Boethosees) are intended most certainly be admitted, 
according to Menachoih z. S. 

101 Gomp. Wellhaosen, p. 69 sq. 

lofl It might indeed be thought, from ErMn vL 2, that the Ssddooees 
also observed Pharisaic subtleties with respect to the Sabbath. For the 
case is there assumed as possible, of a Saddacee depositing something, in a 
manner quite Pharisaic, in an artificially fenced off space for the purpose 
of securing to himself the right of freer movement therein on the Sabbath 
day. In truth, however, the connection shows that the Sadducees were 
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difiference io principle then between the two parties is eonjined 
on the whole to this general rqection of Pharisaic tradition hy 
the Sadducees, All other differences were such as would 
necessarily result, if the one did not acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of the other^s ezegetical tradition. Nor must it be 
thought, that the Sadducees rejected Pharisaic tradition accord- 
ing to its entire tenor. Quite apart from the fact, that since 
the time of Alexandra they had no longer carried out their 
views into practice, they also theoretically agreed with Phari* 
sale tradition in some, perhaps in many particulars. They 
only denied its obligation^ and reserved the right of private 
opinion. 

In this rejection of the legal tradition of the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees represented the cider standpoint They stopped at 
the written law. For them the whole subsequent develop- 
ment was without binding power. They also represented a like, 
one might say archaic, standpoint by their religious views, the 
chief of which have already been spoken of (voL ii p. 1 2 sqq.) 
— (1) they refused to believe in a resurrection of the body, 
and retribution in a future life, nay in any personal continuity 
of the individual ; (2) they denied angels and spirits ; (3) lastly, 
they maintained, '' that good and evil are at the choice of man, 
who can do the one or the other at his discretion," and con- 
sequently, that Gh)d exercises no influence upon human actions, 
and that man is therefore himself the cause of his own prosperity 
and adversity.^^ With regard to the two first points, the 
Sadducees undoubtedly represented the original standpoint of 

among those who did not obsenre the '^ law of ErvbJ* The purpoee of 
a Saddnoee in such an action could only have been to annoy bis Phari- 
saic neighbour, who was thus deprived of the space so ooeapted by the 
Saddacee. 

^^ Hal^ry, Traces d'aggadat 9aduc4mnes dans le Tabnud (Bevue des 
Etudes juives, toL yiiL 1884, pp. 88-^6), tries to pout ont traces of these 
Saddncaean views even in the Talmud. They are, however, veiy iu- 
distinct. 
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the Old Testament, in distinction from the later Jewish. For ^ 
with the exception of the Book of Daniel the Old Testament <. 
also knows of no resurrection of the body, and no retribution < 
in another world in the sense of later Judaism, that is to say, ^ 
no personal salvation of the individual after this earthly life, ^ 
nor any punishment in the world to come for the sins of this ^ 
life, but only a shadowy continued existence in SheoL So ^ 
too is the belief in angels and demons, i n the developmen t ^ 
whi^Jtsubsequently attained, still foreign to the Old Testa- <_ 
ment The Sadducees then in both these respects remained 
essentially at the more ancient standpoint Only we must 
not indeed say, that their special motive was the conservative 
feature, the cleaving to the old as such. On the contrary, it 
is evident that a certain amount of worWinen was the result ^ 
of the superior political position of the Sadduceea Their 
interests were entirely in this world, and they had no such 
intensively religious interest as the Pharisees. Hence it was 
their slighter amount of religious energy which made the older 
standpoint seem suflScient for them. Kay, it is probable that 
in their case, as men of rank and culture, illuminidie motives 
also intervened. The more fantastically the imaginary reli- 
gious sphere of Judaism was fashioned, the less were they able 
to follow the course of its development It is from this point 
of view indeed that the stress laid by the Sadducees on 
human freedom is chiefly to be explained. If the statements 
of Josephus on this point are on the whole worthy of credence, 
we can only perceive in this stronger insistance upon liberty 
also, a recession of the religious motive. They insisted that 
man was placed at his own disposal, and rejected the thought 
that a divine co-operation takes place in human actions 
as such. 

The last-named particulars also show in part, how it was just 
the high aristocracy that acceded to the tendency designated 
as ** Sadducean." In order to understand the genesis of this 
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tendency, we ninst start from the fact, that the whole conduct 
of political affairs was already in the Persian, bnt especially 
in the Greek period, in the hands of the priestly aristocracy. 
The high priest was chief of the State, eminent priests 
undoubtedly stood at the head of the Oemsia (the Sanhedrim 
of the day). The duties of the priestly aristocracy were 
therefore quite as ranch political as religious. This neces* 
arily involved a very real regard to political interests and 
points of view in all their proceedings. But the more 
decidedly these came to the foreground, the more did those 
of religion recede. This seems to have been especially the 
case in the Greek period, and indeed for this reason, that 
political interests were now combined with Oredc eidtwre. 
They who then wanted to effect anything in the political world 
must of necessity stand on a more or less friendly footing 
with Hellemsm. Thus Hellenism gained ground more and 
more in the higher ranks of the priesthood at Jerusalem, 
which was in the same proportion alienated from the Jewish 
religious interest Hence it is comprehensible, that it was 
just in these circles that Antiochus Epiphanes most easily 
found an admission of his demands. A portion of the priests 
of rank were even ready without further ceremony to exchange 
Jewish for heathen ritea This triumph of heathenism was 
not indeed of long continuance, the Maccabaean rising putting 
a speedy end to it Still the tendencies of the priestly aristo- 
cracy remained essentially the same. Though there was no 
longer any talk of heathen rites, though the special friends of 
the Greeks were either expelled or silenced, there was still 
among the priestly aristocracy the same worldly-mindedness 
and the same at least comparative laxity of interest in religion. 
On the other hand, however, a revival and strengthening of 
religious life was the result of the Maccabaean rising. The 
rigidly legal party of the ** Chasidees " gained more and more 
influence. And therewith their pretensions also increased. 
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Those only were to be acknowledged as true Israelites who 
observed the law according to the full strictness of the inter- 
pretation given to it by the scribes. But the more strenu- 
ously this demand was made, the more decided was the 
recusancy of the aristocrats. It seems as though it were just 
the religious revival of the Maccabaean period which led to a 
firmer consolidation of partiea The " Ohasidees " were con- 
sistent with their principles, and became *' Fhariaees" The 
high aristocracy rgecUd the reaiUts that had been reached 
during the last few centuries in both the interpretation of the law 
and the development of religious views. They saw in the 
vapaSoan^ r&p vpecfivrepoifv an excess of legal strictness 
which they refused to have imposed upon them, while the 
advanced religious views were, on the one hand, superfluous 
to their worldly-mindedness, and on the other, inadmissible 
by their higher culture and enlightenment. The heads of 
this party belonging to the ancient priestly race of the 
Zadokites, they and their followers were called Zadokites or 
Sadducees by their opponents. 

Under the earlier Maccabees (Judas, Jonathan, and Simon) 
this " Zadokite " aristocracy was necessarily in the background. 
The ancient high-priestly family which, at least in some of 
its members, represented the extreme philo-Hellenistic stand- 
point, was supplanted The high-priestly office remained for 
a time unoccupied In the year 152, Jonathan was appointed 
high priest, and thus was founded the new high-priestly dynasty 
of the Asmonaeans, whose whole past compelled them at first 
to support the rigidly legal party. Nevertheless there was 
not in the times of the first Asmonaeans (Jonathan, Simon) 
an entire withdrawal of the Sadducees from the scene. The 
old aristocracy was indeed purged from its more extreme 
philo-Grecian elements, but did not therefore at once wholly 
disappear. The Asmonaean parvenus had to come to some 
kind of understanding with it, and to yield to it at least a 
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portion of seats in the " Gerusia." Things remained in this 
position till the time of John Hyrcanus, when the Sadducees 
again became the really ruling party, John Hyrcanus, Aristo- 
bulus L, and Alexander Jannaeos becoming their follower. 
The reaction under Alexandra brought the Pharisees back to 
power. Their political supremacy was however of no long 
duration. Greatly as the spiritual power of the Pharisees 
had increased, the Sadducean aristocracy were able to keep 
at the helm in politics, and that notwithstanding the over- 
throw of the Asmonaeans and Herod's proscriptions of the 
ancient nobility who had leagued with them. The high- 
priestly families of the Herodian-B oman pg pod belonged also 
to the Sadducean 'pssty. Thia i^ dftcMflrily *^*>«^'fi^ for at 
lAfljit fcliA 'Rf>nT«" r^Hr^ "^ The price at which the Sadducees 
had to secure themselves power at this later -period, was 
indeed a high one, for they^wete obliged-ia- their-efficial 
actions actually to .iu^commodate themselves to. Pharisaic 
views. " Notiiing is, .so to speak, done by them, for whenever 
they obtain oflSce they adhere^ though unwillingly.-and by 
constraint, to what Jhe Pharisees say, as otherwise the 
multitude would not tolerate them." ^ 

With the fall of the Jewish State the Sadducees altogether 
disappear from history. Their strong point was politics. 
When deprived of this their last hour had struck. While the 
Pharisaic party only gained more strength, only obtained more 
absolute rule over the Jewish people in consequence of the 
collapse of political affairs, the very ground on which they 

^^ Acts ▼. 17. Joseph. AtUL xz. 9. 1. 

^®* Antt, xviii. 1. 4. It is a complete misondentaDdiiig to read from these 
words that the Sadducees only took office onwiUiDgly (so even Wioer, 
RWB. p. 856). On the contrary, they eagerly stroye for it The words 
dnowia: f^h KtU Kmr difaytuts are, as the fiUf and U prove, to be combined 
with thoee which follow. Com p. Geiger, Urtchrift^ p. 108, note. The same, 
Sadducder und Phariider, p. 13. Hanne, Zeitschr. fUr wissemch. TheoL 
Keim, L 282, note. Wellhaosen, p. 45. 
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stood was cut away from the Sadducees. HenCB it is not to 
be wondered, that Jewish scholars soon no longer even knew 
who the Sadducees really were. In the Mishna we still find 
some trustworthy traditions concerning them ; but the Tal- 
mudic period, properly so called, has but a very misty 
notion of them. 
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* The people which knoweth not the law is accursed " (John 
vii. 49). Such was the fundamental conviction of post-exilian 
Judaism. And this of itself implies that a knowledge of the law 
was esteemed as the possession worthy above all others to be 
striven after. Hence the exhortation : To the law 1 is soonded 
abroad in every key. Joses ben Joeser said : Let your house 
be a house of assembly for those wise in the law (D^?n) ; let 
yourself be dusted by the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly 
their teaching.^ Joshua ben Perachiah said: Get thyself a 
teacher (3i).' Sbammai said : Make the study of the law thy 
special business Qf^).* Sabban Oamaliel said: Appoint for 
thyself a teacher, so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful.^ Hillel 
said : An ignorant man cannot be truly pious (Tpn fvifn Ug i6).' 
He also said : The more teaching of the law, the more life ; 
the more school, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the 
more reasonable action. He who gains a knowledge of the 
law gains life in the world to come.* R Joses ha-Eohen 
said : Oive thyself the trouble to learn the law, for it is not 
obtained by inheritance.' B. Eleasar ben Arach said: Be 
diligent in the study of the law.' B. Ghananiah ben Teradion 
said : When two sit together and do not converse about the 
law, they are an assembly of scomers, of which it is said : sit 
not in the seat of scomers. When however two sit together 
and converse about the law, the Shechinah is present among 
them.' B. Simon said : When three eat together at one table 

1 AboA i. 4. * Ahoth i. 6. > Aboth 1 15. 

« Aboth i. 16. ' Aboth ii. 5. • Aboth u. 7. 

^Abothu. 12. •AbothilU. • Aboth m. 2 ; comp. UL S. 

44 
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and do not converse about the law, it is as though they ate 
of the offerings of the dead. But when three eat together at 
one table and converse about the law, it is as though they 
ate at the table of GkxL^^ R Simon said : He who in walking 
repeats the law to himself, but interrupts himself and exclaimsi 
How beautiful is this tree ! How beautiful is this field 1 the 
Scripture will impute it to him as though he had forfeited his 
life.^^ R Nehorai said : Always travel towards a place where 
there is instruction in the law, and say not that it will come 
after thee, or that thy companions will preserve it for thee ; 
also depend not upon thine own acuteness." The same 
B. Nehorai said : I lay aside all the trade of the world, and 
teach my son only the law, for its reward is enjoyed in 
this world, and the capital (T^) remains for the world to 
come.^ The following things have no measure : the Peah, the 
first-fruits, pilgrimage, benevolence, the study of the law. The 
following are things whose interest (nt'^^B) is enjoyed in this 
world, while the capital (jy^) remains for the world to come : 
reverence for fathers and mothers, benevolence, peace-making 
among neighbours, and the study of the law above them cUl}^ A 
bastard who knows the law takes precedence of a high priest 
if he is ignorant^ 

Such an estimation of the law would necessarily impel to 
the employment of every possible means for bestowing upon 
the whole people the benefit of the most thorough knowledge 
and practice of the law. What the Pharisaic scribes had 
established in their schools as the law of Israel, was to become 
both in theory and practice the common possession of the 
whole nationu For both the hnovoledge and practice of 

" Aboth iii 2. " Ahodh ill 7. " Ahoth iv. 14. 

i« Kiddtuhin iv. 14. >« Ptah 1 1. 

^* Horajoth iii. 8. Com p. on the oecearity and yalne of the study of the 
law, Weber, System der altsynagoffalen palMinischen Theologie (1880), pp, 
28-31. 
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the law were required. Josephus boasts of it as an ex- 
cellence of the Israelitish nation, that in their case neither 
one nor the other received a one-eided preference^ as in the 
case of the Spartans, who educated hj custom, not by instruc- 
tion {iOeaiv iiraiSevov, ov XoyoK), and, on the other band, of 
the Athenians and other Greeks, who contented themselyes 
with theoretic instruction, and neglected practice. ^ But our 
lawgiver veiy carefullj combined the twa For he neither 
left the practice of morals silent^ nor the teaching of the law 
unperformed."" The instruction which formed the pre- 
requisite of practice b^gan in early youth, and continued 
during the whole life of the Israelite. The care of its founda- 
tion rested with the scAooI and family, that of its farther 
carrying on with the 9ynagogu$. 
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UninuB, Antiqttitatei Hehraieae SckoUutieihAeadewneae^ Hafoiae 1702 (also 

in ngolini*8 TkesauruM, toI xxL). 
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Keim, GiKk. Jetu^ L 424 eqq. 
Diestel, art '' Eraehnng,*" in Schenkel*s BibeOex. iL 172 aq. 

^* Contra Apian, iL 16-17. 
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Ginsbarg, art '* Edacation,** in Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical LUtraiure. 
8. R. HixBch, AuM dem rabbimschen SchulUben, Frankf. a. M. 1871 (Progr.). 
Elias van Gelder, Die Volksschide desjUdi*chen Alterthums nach iabnudischen 

und rahhinischen QueUen, Berl. 1872 (Leipziger Dissertat). 
Leop. Lbw, Die LebewaUer in der fidiaehen Literatur (Szegedin 1876), pp. 

195 aqq., 407 aqq. 
Moa. Jacobaon, Versudi euier P$ifekolagie dee TaHmud (Hamburg 1878), pp. 

98-101. 
Job. SimoD, V4ducation et Vinetruction dee en/ante chez lee anciefu Jui/t 

d'aprh la Bible et le Talmud^ Srd ed Leipzig 1879, 0. Schalze. 
Hamburger, Eeal-Enc, fir Bibel und TaUnud, Div. L art *^ Erziehuig," 

DiT.iLarta. "Lehrer,» "Mizwa," "Schule," "Schiiler," " Unterrichf' 

According to the statement of Josephus, Moses had already 
prescribed ** that boys should learn the most important laws, 
because this is the best knowledge and the cause of pro- 
sperity." ^ ''He commanded to instruct children in the 
elements of knowledge (reading and writing), to teach them to 
walk according to the laws, and to know the deeds of their 
fore&thers. The latter, that they might imitate them; the 
former, that growing up with the laws they might not trans- 
gress them, nor have the excuse of ignorance."^ Josephus 
repeatedly commends the zeal with which the instruction of 
the young was carried on. ** We take most pains of all with 
the instruction of children, and esteem the observation of the 
laws and the piety corresponding with them the most import- 
ant affair of our whole life." ^* " If any one should question 
one of us concerning the laws, he would more easily repeat 

" Antt. iv. 8. 12 : Mupiafimvtu U »«i d veuitf vptnovf roiff p6fi9vs 

^^ Apion. ii. 25: K«i yfifufimrm rmt^uttp iniXtvei [eciL roi^c ^«i)«f], 
wtp( Tf TOVi viftAVi d»turpi^t90tii *a\ riw irp^ywtt* retg rpi^us ixlfrtur^mt, 
rdf fU» 7»« ftifttiirrtUj rtiig V Zi^tf evrrpt^ftivoi ^vri Trmpm^ttiMt f^irt 9k^\J/ip 
dypoittf Sxn^i. Oo ypa/AfMirtL = the elementa of knowledge (reading and 
writing), see Paasow^s W/i. 8,v. 

'* Apion. L 12 : M«A/rr« U vtiim»9 xtpl 7r»tZoTpo0itt» ^/>oJc»Xovm(, »«i 
ro 0v>.arTU9 rovg poftcvg »«ci ri^p Kurd rotrroyf xapaZtiofAivnw iyeifiutip tpyw 
dpttyMiivrmrot xturrof rov /Siev inxeii^f »m. 
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all than his own name. Since we learn them from our first 
conscioiisness, we have them, as it were, engraven on our souls ; 
and a transgression is rare, but the averting of punishment 
impossible."*' In like manner does Philo express himself: 
" Since the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, and 
are instructed in the knowledge of them from their earliest 
yatUh^ they bear the image of the law in their souls." *^ ** Thej 
are taught, so to speak, from their swaddiing-clotlus by their 
parents, teachers, and those who bring them up, even before 
instruction in the sacred laws and the unwritten customs, to 
believe in Gk)d the one Father and Creator of the world." ^ 
Josephus boasts of himself, that in his fourteenth year he had 
already so accurate an acquaintance with the law, that the 
high priest and chief men of Jerusalem used to come to him 
to learn particulars respecting the law.^ In view of all this 
testimony it cannot be doubted, that in the circles of genuine 
Judaism boys were from their tendeiest childhood made 
acquainted with the demands of the law.** That this educa- 
tion in the law waa^ in the first place> the duty and task of 
parents is self-evident But it appears, that even in the age 
of Christ, care was also taken for the instruction of youth by 
the erection of schools on the part of the community. It 
does not indeed say much, when later tradition tells us that 

^ ApUm, ii. 18 : 'H^mv ^ im^wv if rtt Sp^m ro^; vofMvf, ftfov k» ifxoi 
x«irr«r( S rntwofAtt to Sflcvrev. Ttiyttpwp dvi rff vpitTJns ivS^f miriict^^ 

*^ LtgaL ad Cajum, § 81, Mang. IL 577 . 0iox^«rr« ydp \iym rodp »6ficwi 
than virtlXmfAfidpQmt, »«i rom ix vpitrns iXtxiac ri ftihif^ti ir«i2fv#im;, 
If rettf 4^x^ts dya'Kfcatro0^pov9t rdf ruw ^mnrmyfAkpuv tltcdwrn^, 

*' Legat. ad Cajum^ § 81, Mang. ii. 677: AtMttyfitivcvf iZ rnvrir rpovot 
vtvd ffvatpyipuw i/xo yovittv k»1 vaihayttyZw %til ^tiynrSf^ Kal vtiXv «'po- 
Ttpoif TUP Upiiv 96fM»9 Kml hi tZ» dypd^p i0t*», tvm w^f^l^up row iraripm xtti 
xo/irri}i> rov M9fMv hop, 

" Vita, 2. 

** In Christian communities also children were instnicted in the Holy 
Scriptures. Comp. 2 Tim. iiL 15: dTri fipipcve hpd ypiptfimrm dimg. 
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Simon ben Shetach already prescribed that children (nipis^n) 
should frequent the elementary schools (neon nu).*^ For this 
Simon ben Shetach is quite a point of meeting for all 
kinds of myths. In any case however, in the period of 
the Mishna, and therefore at latest in the second century 
after Christ, the existence of elementary schools is assumed. 
There are e^. legal decisions with regard to the Qn (servant of 
the congregation), who instructs children (mpu^n) in reading 
on the Sabbath.^ Or it is ordained, that an idle man shall 
not keep a school for children, onciD pli dik niD^ mS.*' Or it 
is appointed, that in certain cases the testimony of an adult 
with respect to what he saw as a child (pp) in the elementary 
school (ifiDH n^3) is valid.*^ Hence the later tradition, that 
Joshua ben Oamla ( » Jesus the son of Gamaliel) enacted that 
teachers of boys (mpu^n vxho) should be appointed in every 
province and in every town, and that children of the age of 
six or seven should be brought to them, is by no means 
incredible.'^ The only Jesus the son of Gamaliel known to 
history is the high priest of that name, about 63—65 after 
Christ (see above, voL i. p. 201). It must therefore be he who 
is intended in the above notice. As his measures presuppose a 
somewhat longer existence of boys' schools, we may without 

" Jer. KtOiuhoth viiL 11 (32c above). « Shahbath i. 3. 

»y Kiddwihin iv. 13. « Keatvboth ii. 10. 

^ Bab. Baba bathra 21» : ** Rab Jad&h eaid in the name of the Rabbi : 
Truly it may be remembered to this man's credit I Joehua ben Gamla is 
htB name. If he had not lived, the law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the law by him, he who had 
none did not learn the law. . . Afterwards it was ordained, that teachers of 
boys should be appointed in JerusaleoL . . . But he who had a father was sent 
to school by him, he who had none did not go there. Then it was ordained, 
that teachers should be appointed in every province, and that boys of the 
age of sixteen or seventeen should be sent to them. But he whose teacher 
was angry with him ran away, till Joshua ben Gamla came and enacted, 
that teachers should be appoioted in every province and in every town 
(yy\ "VJf ^331 runoi nyiD i>33), and children of tix or seven years old 
brought to them.** 

DIV. II. VOL. II. D 
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hesitation transfer them to the age of Christ, even though not 
as a general and established institution. 

The subject of instruction, as already appears from the above 
passages of Josephus and Philo, was as good as exclusively 
the law. For only its inculcation in the youthful mind, and 
not the means of general education, was the aim of all this 
zeal for the instruction of youth. And indeed the earliest 
instruction was in the reading and inculcation of the text of 
Scripture. Hence the elementary school was called simply 
the "^DDH n^a, because it had to do with the book of the 
Thorah, or as is once expressly declared, with the text of 
Scripture (the •^IPP) in distinction from ^snnofT n^a, which was 
devoted to further "study."* It was therefore at bottom 
only the interest in the law, which made instruction in 
reading pretty widely diffused. For since in the case of the 
written Scripture (in distinction from oral tradition) great 
importance was attached to its being actually read (see below 
on the order of public worship), elementary instruction in the 
law was necessarily combined with instruction in reading. A 
knowledge of reading must therefore be everywhere assumed, 
where a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the law 
existed. Hence we find even in pre-Christian times books of the 
law in the possession of private individuals.*^ On the other 
hand however the difficult art of writing was less generaL** 

Habitual practice went hand in hand with theoretical 
instruction. For though children were not actually bound to 
fulfil the law, they were yet accustomed to it Irom their youth 

^ Jer. MegiUa iii. 1 (73d) : **R. FiochaB said in the name of R Hoehaiah 
that there were 480 Bynagoguee in Jeraaalem, and each had a Beth-Sefer 
and a Beth-Talmud, the fonner for the Mikra (the text of Scripture), the 
latter for the MiJina (the oral tradition).** 

'^ Comp. 1 Mace. L 56 sq. In the Miahna, Jebamoth xn. 7, a Btoiy is 
told of a Levite, who died on a journey, in an inn, and whose property 
constated of a stick, a travelling-bag, and a book of the Uuff. 

«« Comp. Winer, RWB., art ** Schreibkunst'* 
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up. It was made a duty of adults e,g, to enjoin children to 
keep the Sabbath.^ Children were to be gradually accustomed 
to strict fasting on the day of atonement one or two years 
before the age when it was incumbent.*^ Certain points 
were even binding upon children. They were not bound 
indeed e^. to the reading of the Shema and the putting on of 
Tephillin, but they were so to the usual prayer (the Shemoneh 
Esreh) and to prayer at table.** Bojrs had to be present at 
the tenderest age in the temple at the chief festivals.** 
Especially were boys bound to the observance of the feast of 
Tabernacles.** As soon then as the first signs of manhood 
appeared, the growing Israelite was bound to the full observ- 
ance of the law,*' he then entered upon all the rights and 
duties of a full-grown Israelite, and was henceforth a 
mvp "D.^ Thus the widely - diffused opinion, supported 

» Shabbath xW. 6. •^ Joma yiiL 4. 

*^ Berctckoth liL 8 : ^^ Women, Blares and children are released from read- 
ing the Shema and from the Tephiilin, but are bound to the Tephilla (the 
Shem<meh Esreh), to the Mesosa, and prayer at table." 

^ Chagiga LI:*' Every one ia bound to appear in the temple at the chief 
feasts, except the deaf, idiots, children, eunuchs, mongrels, women, uneman^ 
dpated slaves, the lame, blind, sick, infirm, and generally those who cannot 
walk. What i» hen meant h/ a child (pp) ? Aooording to the school of 

Sbammai : Every one who cannot yet ride upon his father*s shoulder from 
Jerusalem to the temple mount But the school of Hiliel said : Erery one 
who cannot yet go up from Jerusalem to the temple mount led by his 
father's hand.'* It may indeed be inferred from Luke iL 42, that as a 
rule those dwelling away from Jerusalem took part in the pilgrimages 
from their twelfth year. 

^ Sukka iL 8 : '* Women, slaves and children are free from the law of the 
feast of Tabernacles. A diild however, who no longer needs his mother, 
is bound by it. The daughter-in-law of 8hammai the elder once brought 
forth a son at the feast of Tabernacles. He then left the roof open and 
covered it in over the bed with branches for the sake of the child." Sukka 
iii. 15 : ** A boy who is capable of shaking the Udab ia bound to keep it." 

*' Nidda vL 11 : ** A boy in whom the two hairs appear if bovmd to all 
the eommanda which are aaui in the tow.** The like applies to girls, with the 

difference, that women neither share in all the rights nor in all the legal 
duties of men. 
*^ The expression Bor-Mizvah is found already in the Talmud (Baha 
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especially by the remarks of Lightfoot and Wetzstein on Luke 
ii 42 that the attainment of the twelfth year formed tlie 
boundary between being bound and not bound to the observ- 
ance of the law, is in two respects inaccurate : first, because 
a younger boy was bound by certain precepts, and next 
because no definite age but the signs of approaching puberty 
formed this boundary. Besides, when a definite age was 
subsequently fixed, it was not that of twelve, but of thirteen 
years." 



IL THE STKiLGOGUK 

The LrrsRATURE. 

Ifaimonidps, Hilehoth TephilU (in bis great work Miahne Thorah), gives a 
syBtematic statement of such tradition coaoeming the nature of tlie 
synagogue as was held valid in his time. 

mezia 96* below, see Levy*s Nenhehr. W^terb. I 258>>), bat was not 
generally used as the designation of a foU-grown Israelite till the Middle 
Ages, see Low, Die LebentaUer, pp. 210, 410. 

** Thus in the appendix (a work of the post-Talmadic period) to the 
treatise Aboth, Aboth v. 21 : ** At five years old (he comes) to the reading 
of Scripture, at ten to the Miahna, at (Atrleen (niB^ fehft^ p) to the j»raetic8 
of ihe commands, at fifteen to the Tslmnd, at eighteen to marriage," etc. 
In a spedal point, viz. the absolute validity of the oath, the attainment of 
the thirteenth year was also already appointed io the Mishna ; see Nidda y. 6 : 
** When a child is twelve years ami one day old, his oaths are tested ; when 
he is thirteen years and a day, they are valid witbont further ceremony." 
Comp. Low, Die LeberuaUer, p. 14S sqq. Hamburger, BeaUEnc /Ur 
Bibel und Tabnud, Div. iL art **Mizva.** The material contributed by 
lightfoot {Borae hebr.) and Wetzstein (Nov. Test.) on Luke iL 42 does 
not prove, that the twdf th year formed the boundary between obligation 
and non-obligation. On the one hand, only the views of individual 
authorities, which are opposed by other authorities, are on the whole dealt 
with ; and on the other it is only said by them, that the strict /iracft'ce of the 
law had to begin at twelve years of age, not that its obUgaHon then b^gan ; 
so especially in the passages Joma 82^, Kethvholk 60». Kor can more be 
inferred from Luke ii. 42, than that at the age of twelve the strict pracHee 
of the law began. 
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Vliringai De aynagoga vetere Ubri tres: quibus turn de nominibus^ gtructura^ 

originty praefectis^ ministris et saeris synagogarum agitur^ turn jratcipm 

formam regiminis et minisierii earttm in eccUsiam christiantan trandaiam 

esse demonstratur, Franequerae 1696. 
Joh. Gottl. GarpzoT, Apparatus historico criticus (1748), pp. 807-326. 
A number of older monographs on single subjects is collected in Ugolini's 

TkuaumM Antiquitatum sacrarum^ toI. xzi. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbindttng des AlUn Testaments mil dem Neuett (1881), 

pp. 225-876. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstUchen VartrOge der Juden (1832), pp. 1-12, 829-860. 
Winer, Reahothrterb. ii. 548-561, ^ Synagogen." 
Hersfeld, Oeschichte des VoUoes JisraO, iii. 129-187, 183-226. 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenihums^ L 168 ff. 
Eeil, Handhtek der bibtiscken ArchOclogk (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 164 ff., 

444£ 
Leyrer, art " S jnagogen,** in Herzog*s Real-Enc., 1st ed. toL zt. (1862), 

pp. 299-314. 
De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jOd. ArchOologie (4th ed. 1864), pp. 869-874. 
Hausnth, Neutestamentl Zeitgesdi.^ 2nd ed. toI. i. (1873) pp. 78-80. 
Haneberg, Die nUgUfsen AUerikQmer der Bibel (1869), pp. 849-855, 

582-587. 
Ginsbnrg, art. " Synagogue," in Kitto*s Cyclopaedia ofBibUedl Literature. 
Plumptre, art " Synagogue,*' in Smith's Dictionary of the Bibk. 
Kneucker, art *' Synagogen," in SchenkeFs BibeUex, t. pp. 448-446. 
Sieffert, Die Jadische Synagoge zwr Zeit Jem. (^Beweis des Glavbensj 1876, 

pp. 8-11, 225-289). 
Hamburger, Real'Encyclop&iie JUr Btbel und Talmud^ Div. iL 1883, art 

" Synagoge.'* 
Low, Leop., Der synagogale Ritus {Monatsschr, JUr Gesdu und WissenscJL 

des Judenth. 1884, pp. 97 ffl, 161 ff., 214 ff., 805 ff., 864 ff., 458 ff.). 
Strack, art^ *'Synagogen,*' in Hersog's ReaUEne.^ 2nd ed. xt. 96-lOa 

A deeper and more professional acquaintance with the law 
could only be obtained at the feet of the scribes in the Beth- 
ha-Midrash (see above, § 25). It was in the nature of things, 
that only a small fraction would acquire this. For the bulk 
of the people it was no small advantage, if only an elementary 
knowledge should become and remain a common property. 
But even this object was only attainable through an institution. 
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by means of which the law was being brought nearer and 
nearer during his whole life to each individual of the nation. 
Such an institution was created by post-exilian Judaism in 
the custom of the reading of Scripture on the Sabbath day in 
the synagogue. For it is necessary first of all to remark, that 
the main object of these Sabbath day assemblages in the 
synagogue was not public worship in its stricter sense, i,e. not 
devotion, but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was above all instructum in the law. Josephus rightly views 
the matter in this light: '* Not once or twice or more frequently 
did our lawgiver command us to hear the law, but to come 
together weekly, with the cessation of other work, to hear the 
law and to learn it accurately."^ Nor was Philo in the wrong, 
when he called the synagogues "houses of instruction," in 
which " the native philosophy " was studied and every kind 
of virtue taught^^ In the New Testament too, the StBda/ceip 
always figures as the chief function of the synagogua^ The 
origin of these meetings on the Sabbath in buildings erected 
for the purpose, must at any rate be sought for in the post* 
exilian period. The first traces of them are the /K n^D of 
Ps. Ixxiv. 8, probably of the Maccabaean era. But their 
commencement may well be transposed considerably farther 
back, perhaps to the time of Ezra. In the times of Christ 

^ ApUm. iL 7 : Ov« tU»v»i djip9ao»fitipove Mi Zl^ 9 «»xx«x/f, «lxx 
iKturug l|/3)oft«2oc tZp JLXXur hy*'' d^fiifovf M r^v dKp6m9t» rov vcfwu 

^^ Vita Mosis^ iii. 27 (Mang. iL 168) : *A^' w x»\ tUht ww ^tXon^ihi 
rails i/iiSf^tut 'l(tvZ»m rif ^irpiop ^«Ao0v^/«v, rw xpip«» f»fi#ey dp^Hrrtg 
iTiorifCfi Kul $utpi«f rZv vtal (i>iwt». Td ydp xmrd vo'^ttg x^ovivxrii- 
piet rl trtpiv ivrtp i ZtleivKei'kttei ^popivtmf kmI dphpiag x«^ e«0^- 
0V»flt K»l ZtKCMOcufjii;^ tifcifitiae rt ttetl ootorm'Of mmI vvfAireuns dpniis^ i 
xmrttpoiirxi xm\ xaropSovreti r« rt dpipttvuet kuI $%itu Comp. Legal, ad 
Cajum, § 23 (Mang. iL 568) : 'Hr/orocro w» (scil. Augustus of the Roman 
Jews) *al TTp^nvxAi ^X^T«( xal ovptirrag ti( aindfy tcmi ftaktvra rat^ hp»if 
ifiHopietfSy or* Zn/Moitp rijy Trdrptcp Teultvorrtit (pt\99^mp. 

«' Matt. iy. 23 ; Mark L 21 ; Luke iv. 15, 31, vL 6, xiii. 10 ; John vL 59, 
xriii. 20. 
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the ''teachiDg in the synagogue on the Sabbath day'* was 
already an established and naturalized institution (Mark i. 21, 
vi 2 ; Luke iv. 16, 31, vL 6, xiii. 10 ; Acts xiii. 14, 27, 42, 
44, XV. 21, xvL 13, xviL 2, xviiL 4). According to Acts xv. 21, 
Moses '* had from generations of old (iic yevemp apxauDp) in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath." Josephus and Philo, and subsequent Judaism 
in general, trace back the whole system to Moses himself.^ 
This is indeed of interest only as showing that later Judaism 
regarded it as an essential element of its religious institutions. 
The utter absence of testimony forbids our thinking of a pre- 
exilian origin. 

The whole system presupposes above all things the exist- 
ence of a rdigiaus -eommunity. And here the question arises, 
whether in the time of Christ the civil and religious com- 
munity was so separated in the towns and provinces of 
Palestine, that the latter possessed an independent organiza- 
tion. To gain clearness on the subject, we must first consider 
that the political constitution differed in the different towns 
of Palestine. We have seen (voL L p. 148) that a thru/old 
variety was in this respect possible, and actually existed. The 

^ Gomp. besides the two already cited passages (Joseph, contra Apiofu 
iL 17 ; Philo, Vita Mosis, ill. 27), especially Philo, fragm, apud Euseb. 
Praep, evang. viii. 7, in Vitringa, p. 283 sqq. The statement of Winer 
{RWB. u, 548, referring to his Diss, de Jonathanis in PentcU, paraphrasi 
chald, L 80), that the Targums transfer the institution to the patriarchal 
period, is not quite correct It is certainly said in Onkelos, €ren. xxy. 27, 
that Jacob served in a house of instruction (feOD^K n^3)t and in Targ, 
Jerus, 1, (kn. zxxiii. 17, that Jacob built a house of teaching (kCHID ^3). 
But in neither case is a synagogue proper intended. In Targ. Jems, 1, Ex. 
x?iiL 20, it is said, that the father-in-law of Moses exhorted him to teach 
the people the prayer, which they were to use in their synagogue (n^33 
pnnB^33)» But here the age of the patriarchs in the stricter sense is out 
of question. So too do the other passages quoted by Winer equally 
refer to a later period. It would neyertheless be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the Targums to transpose the synagogues also to the times of 
the patriarchal 
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Jows might be excluded from civic rights, or Jews and non- 
Jews might have equal civil rights, or Jews only might be 
in possession of them. The first two cases were possible 
in towns with a chiefly Greek or strongly mixed popn* 
lation. In both cases the Jews would, in respect of their 
religious wants, be thrown back upon self-oiganization as a 
religious community. For whether they co-operated or not in 
the direction of civil a&irs, the necessity of independent 
organization for religious matters was the same. In both 
these eaeee there/are the question started must he answered 
in the affirmative^ and consequently the position of the 
synagogal community would be the same in these towns as in 
those of the Dispersion. Quite different however was the state 
of afiiEdrs in towns of an entirely or an almost exclusively Jewish 
population. Here the local authorities certainly consisted of 
Jews, and the few non-Jewish inhabitants were excluded 
from the college of elders or town senate. Of this there is 
no doubt with respect to Jerusalem. Since then the local 
authorities had often to deal also with religious affairs (for 
the Jewish law knows of no severance of these from civil 
affairs), it is a priori very probable, that the matters of the 
synagogue were under their jurisdiction. Or would a separate 
council of elders be appointed for this special purpose ? In 
small places at all events this would have been very un- 
natural But even in the larger towns, where there were 
several synagogues, there was no occasion for it It was 
enough if the necessary offidab for each synagogue (a ruler of 
the synagogue, an almoner and a minister), who had to care 
for its special concerns, were appointed by the local authori- 
ties. At least there was no uigent reason for the formation 
of a college of elders for each separate synagogue, though with 
the scantiness of our material we have to concede the possi- 
bility of this being done. Nay, in one case it is even 
probable ; for the Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem, the liber- 
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tines, Oyrenians, Cilicians aud Asiatics eWdently formed 
separate communities (Acts vi. 9)/^ But these were special 
circumstances, the difference of nationality making a special 
organization necessary. A separation of the political and 
religious community would have been quite unnatural for the 
simple circumstances especially of the smaller places of 
Pdestine. It would disagree with the character of post- 
exilian Judaism, which indeed knows of the political, only in 
the form of the religious community. But there are not 
wanting also positive proofs, that the civil community as such 
also directed the affaira of the synagogua In the Mishna 
e^. it is presupposed as quite self-evident, that the synagogue^ 
the sacred ark, and the sacred books were quite as much the 
property of the town, and therefore of the civic community, as 
e^. the roads and the bathing establishment^ The inhabit- 
ants of the town (^7*7 ^?r^) had therefore the right of disposing 
of the former as of the latter.^ When Eleasar ben Asariah 
says, that the Musaph-prayer may only be used in a town 
congregation p7 "^???)f we may inier that the town congre- 
gation included the civic community as such in the synagogue 

^ The Aifitprhoi can odIj be Roman ''freed men" and their deacen- 
dantB, therefore deecendante of those Jews, whom Pompey despatched 
as prisooers to Borne, and who were there eoon liberated by their 
masters (Philo, Leg, ad Cajum^ § 2S. M. ii 568). Many of these may 
have subsequently returned to Jerusalem and have here formed a separate 
congregation. So too the numerous Hellenistic Jews from Gyrene, Alexan- 
dria, Cilicia and Asia dwelling in Jerusalem formed separate congregations. 
For the old matter of dispute as to how the passage from the Acts is to be 
construed, whether so as to make it mention one or two or Jioe synagogues, 
must certainly be decided in the latter sense (so already, Yitringa, 
p. 253). 

^ Nedarim ▼. 5 : " Things which belong to a town are €,g, the roads, 
the bathing institution, the synagogue, the sacred chest or ark, the sacred 
books.'* 

^ MegUla iii. 1 : *' If the inhabitants of a town have sold the open place 
of the town, they may with the produce buy a synagogue ; if a synagogue, 
then a sacred ark ; if a sacred ark, then veils for the Holy Scriptures; if 
these, then the Holy Scriptures; if these, then a book of the law." 
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worship/' We may consequently assume it as probable that 
the congregation of the synagogue had only in towns with a 
mixed population an independent existence beside the political 
community. In purely JtwuA loealUies, the dden of ike place 
will have been also the elders of the eynagogue. So far as the 
community is viewed as religious, it is called nD93 (properly 
assembly, Greek cwtvf&fnj Aramaean Kne^Ds), its members 
therefore nwsiri ^ja.** 

*' Beracholk it. 7 : '* R. Eleasar ben Asariah says : The MoBaph-prayer 
(that added to the usual prayer on Sabbaths and holy days) it only oaed in 
a town congregation. The learned say : In a town congregation and out- 
ride one. R. Jndah says in the name of the latter : Wherever there ia a 
town congregation, an indiTidoal is free from the Mnsaph-prayer." The 
unusual word tp *)3n is, it is true, TariouBly espUined. Since howoTer it 
means in any caae an aawociated commanity (not as Maimonidea explains it, 
an individual scholar), and rinoe the religious community is elsewhere 
caDed, not n^rii bat nD33, *^3n must mean just a civil aaaoeiated com- 
munity, which also very well suits the passage cited from MegiUa 37^, by 
Levy, Neuhebr, Wdrterh, $.v. 

^ Bechoroth v. 6 ; Sabim iiL 2. nD33 must be written, not with Segol 

but with Twre in the penultimate. Oomp. the Aramaic KnC^33i and Cod. 
dt Rotai 138, where indeed nD33 is not quite constantly but still in most 

pasuges correctly pointed. The Greek 9v»mfyuy^ is used in the sense of 
'* oongregatioD,** e,g. Acts vL 9, ix. 2. Corp. Inter. Oraee. vol. ii. p. 1004 
iq. Add. n. 2114^, 2114^^ (Inscriptions of the Pantikapaion in the 
Cimmerian Bosphoma) : wvBtrtrpurutwiK r^t wpmymy^t rif 'Im^mwp, 
Frequently in Roman-Judaic epitaphs. Corp. Ineer, Oraee. n. 9902 aqq. 
That it was in later Judaism the usual ezpresabn for *' congregation ** is 
evident, especially from the language of the Fathers, who only diatinguish 
between rvpatyttyi and ixxXn^im to make the former rignify the Jewish, the 
latter the Christian congregation. Nay the Ebionites retained the expres- 
sion #vf «y«y9 for the Christian congregation alao (Epiphan. haer. xzx. 18 : 
tvfmyttynw Zi cvrw xtijiwoi riw iavrtip ixxXntittf »ai ovx' fXAX«#ii»»). 
And even in patristic literature ^vpmyayii n sometimes used for the 
Christian congregation (see Uarnack, Zeit$ckr. fttr WueemtehaftL TkeoL 
1876, p. 104 sqq., and his note on Hermas MandaL xi. 9, in Gebhardt and 
Hamack*8 edition of the Pair. ApogtoL). In Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
KHB^SSi which answers to the Greek wvpmy«fy% seems to have been the 
usual word for '* church" (see Land, Anecdota Syriaca^ iv. 217. Zahn, 
Tatian's Diatessaron^ p. 835). Still in the Christian sphere fxjcXvcm has 
certainly from the first, even from the time of St. Paul, maintained the 
supremacy. This contrast between the Jewish and Chribtian usage of 
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The authorily of the elders of the conimunitj/ in religious 
matters must be conceived of as analogous to that which they 
possessed in civil affairs. As then the civil administration 
and jurisdiction were entirely in their hands, so presumably 
was the direction of religious matters exclusively their affair. 
There is at least no trace of any direct deliberation and 
determination of the whole congregation in individual coses of 

laogoage is at first sight strange, since no actual distinction is made in the 
Old Testament between fvpttyayi and U«Xifa/«. The LXX. put vvpctyttyii 
for rny, and as a rule UkknvU for ^p ; as the Targums do icne^JS for 

n*Ty, and generally lonp for ^np. The former is chiefly used in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua, the latter in Deuteronomy, 1 and 
2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah (for particulars see the Concordances), 
both very frequently without real difference to designate the ** congrega- 
tion ** of IsraeL Later Judaism however seems already to have made a 
distinction in tlio use of the two terms, and such an one that cvpMytiyii 
designated the congregation more on the side of its empirical reality, i««Xq9/« 
more on that of its ideal signification; 9v»ayt»yi being the asaociated 
eongrtgtUian as constituted in some one place; f»»x «•'/«, on the other hand, 
the assembly of those called by God to salvation, especially Hke ^t^pf the ideal 

church of Israel (on ^np, comp. in the Mishna, Jebamoth viii. 2 ; Kiddushin 

iv. S ; Horajoth L 4-5 ; Jadajim W. 4). When then Augustine says wvpatyttyi 
= congregatio, which is used also of animals, t««Ai|9<« =s convocation which 
is on the contrary used rather of men (see EnarraU in Ps, IxzxL 1), this 
much at least is true, that the latter Lb in fact the worthier term. Ivwt^yuyii 
only expresses the empiric matter of fact, ixxXqam contains as well a dog- 
matic judgment of value. From this distinction between the terms which, 
as it seems^ soon became a prevailing one even in Judaism, it is easily under- 
stood, that Christian usage took possession almost exclusively of the Utter 
expression. Lastly, we have here to note in passing the expression i^av 

so frequently used in the Mishna. It denotes generally the Church, not as 
a community, but only as an aggregate in contrast to the individual, thus 
eg, in the yet to be discussed expression n^av n^^* Berachoth v. 5 ; Rosh 

haahana iv. 9. • In sacrificial language the public sacrifices, which were 
offered in the name of all Israel, are nuv ni^3lp, Shekalim iv. 1, 6 ; Snkka 
V. 7 ; Sebachim xiv. 10 ; Menachoth iL 2, viiL 1, ix. 6, 7, 9 ; Temura ii 1 ; 
Kerithoth i. 6 ; Para ii. 1. Comp. also ni3V T1Kt3n» Joma vL 1 ; Sebachim 
V. 3 and elsewhere ; lUV xhz^ ^n3T, Pesachim viL 4 ; Sebachim v. 5 and 
elsewhere. A public fast is called a fast^ which was ordered, nuvn ^p, 
Taanith L 5, 6, ii 9, 10. n^3V then is everywhere not the " community,' 
but the ** aggregate.'* 
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discipline and government, of the kind which we meet with 
in the Christian Church at Corinth. In the Jewish com- 
munitj, on the contrary, these were administered by means of 
appointed officials, ie. the elders of the congr^ation. In 
particular were the latter very probably competent to exercise 
that most important act of religious discipline, the inJUetian 
of exeommunicaium or exclusion from the eongrtgatiaft. The 
strict administration of this means of discipline was for post- 
exQian Judaism nothing less than a vital question. In its 
continual contact with its heathen neighbours, the Jewish 
Church could only keep itself intact by the most careful 
separation from itself of all foreign elementa As then the 
firmer oiganization of the post-exilian Church had begun by 
the proclamation, that every one who would not submit to the 
new order should be excluded from the congr^ation (Ezra 
X. 8), so had care to be continually exercised for the exclusion 
of opposing elements in the way of Church discipline. That 
this regulation actually existed in the time of Christ is proved 
by repeated allusions in the New Testament (Luke vL 22 ; 
John ix. 22, xiL 42, xvi 2). The only question is, whether 
there were various kinds of exclusion. Many scholars have, 
after the example of Elias Levita (t 1549) in his "^ 7isUt," 
distinguished three different kinds : (1) ^?, (2) Dnn^ (3) ktigb^. 
Of these however the latter forthwith falls away, ^ and 
wasfff being, as Buxtorf already showed, used in the Talmud 
synonymously.^ Only the distinction between two kinds has 
been handed down : the ^i or temporary exclusion, and the 
DIQ or permanent ban.* It is however difficult to say how 
old this distinction ia. All that is directly testified to in the 
New Testament is the o^p/j^iv (Luke vi 22) or avoawa/ye^^ 
yov iroUip or yiveaOa^ (John ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi 2), therefore 

«* Lex, ChM. coL 2462-2470 ($,v, KJitXT). Gomp. also Levy, ChahL 
Wdrterb. s.v, Dia 
*^ So Maimomdes in Fitringa, De syTioffoga, p. 789. 
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only the custom of expulsion as such. When in the well- 
known passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians the 
expression irapaZovvai rfi Saravf (ver. 6) also occurs beside 
aXp€iv isc fjtiaov (ver. 2), it is just a question, whether by tlic 
former we are to understand a stricter form of excommuni- 
cation. In the Mishna too expulsion is only mentioned as 
such and the possibility of readmission assumed/^ On the 
other side, the Old Testament is already acquainted with the 
term onn, ie. the permanent excommunication or curse ; and 
that it was current (in the sense of the curse) at least as a 
dogmatic notion to later Judaism also, is proved by the 
expressions dafdOefia and avaOefiari^eip so repeatedly occurring 
in the New Testament (Bono. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xiL 3, xvL 22 ; 
6aL L 8, 9 ; Mark ziv. 71 ; Acts xxiiL 12, xiv. 21). The 
actual practice of anathematizing in the synagogues is proved 
from the 2nd century after Christ and onwards by the state- 
ment of Justin and other Fathers, that the Jews in their daily 
prayer always pronounced curses upon the Christians.'^ It 
is true that the infliction of the dvdOe^ upon certain 
individuals is not here spoken of, and it is also questionable, 
whether the curses were pronounced directly upon Christiana 
But at any rate the actual custom of anathematizing in public 
worship at that period is proved. It is therefore at least 
possible, that so early as the time of Christ, two kinds of 
exclusion from the congregation took place, either without or 
with the infliction of the apoBefia. Nothing more definite 
can be asserted in the absence of direct evidence.** It is 

» Taanith iiL 8 ; Moed katan iiL 1-2 ; Edujoth ▼. 6 ; ^Jiddoth iL 2. 

«U Jnstin. Dial e. Tryph. a 16. Epiphan. haer. xiix. 9. Further 
partiealars in the appendix on the Shemoneh Eereh. 

** Compare on the excommanication in general, Buztorf, Lex, ChaUi.^ 
col. 827-829 («.». Cnn), col. 1808-1807 (».». ^inj), col. 2462-2470 (s.v. 
KTIDV^)- Selden^ De tynednis^ lib. i. cap. viii. Vitringa, De synagoga^ 
pp. 729-76& Carpiov, Apparatus historico-criticui, pp. 554-562. Bindrim, 
De gradUna exeommtmicatumii apud HebraeoSy in Ugolinrs Theeaurus^ vol. 
xztL Gottl. kr. Mnccultta, De e^ammunicatione Hebraeorum et ejtudem im 
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highly probable that only the elders of the congregation were 
authorized to inflict this extreme penalty. For as in posC^ 
exilian Judaism the bulk of the people as such nowhere — so 
far as we know — exercised jurisdiction, we must not assume 
it with respect to excommunication. In fact we see, e.^. from 
John ix. 22, that it was inflicted by the *IovBaioi^, i.e. in the 
language of this Grospel, by the authorities of the nation. And 
this is indirectly confirmed by the circumstance, that in the 
era of the Mishna, when the political organization of tho 
nation was dissolved, and the professional scribes more and 
more acquired the powers of the former local authorities, it 
was just the ''learned" (0^?^) who inflicted and abolished 
excommunication.'* In the Talmudic and post-Talmudic periods 
also, this was in the hands of competent church authorities.^ 

Besides the elders who had the general direction of the 
affairs of the congregation, special officers were appointed for 
special purposes. But the peculiarity here is, that just for 
the acts proper to public worship — the reading of the Scrip* 
tures, preaching and prayer — no special officials were 
appointed. These acts were, on the contrary, in the time of 
Christ still freely performed in turn by members of the 
congregation, on which account e.^. Christ was able, whenever 

Novo TestamtfUo vesHgiu, lips. 1703. Daoz, Ritus excommunicationia (id 
Meoschen, Nov, Test ex Tahnudt illustratum, pp. 615-648). For other and 
older diBcuflsions, see Meusel, BUfUotheca historiea, L 2. 198 sq. Winer, 
RWB.^ art. " fiann." Merx in Schenkers BibeUex. s.v. Hamborger, Real- 
Enc. f, Btbel und Tabnud^ Div. i 8.v. W leaner, Der Bann in seiner 
genchichtUchen Etitwickluvg, Leipzig 1864. 

^ See especially Moed katan iil 1-2. 

'^ In Justinian's Novell 146, in which the reading of the Greek text of 
the Scriptures is allowed in Jewish synagogues, and the Jewish authorities 
directed not to obstruct this by the infliction of excommunication, in respect 
of the latter it is said : Outi AZuuif t^wet^ o/ w«c/ «vroi^ «^;(i^f^i»ir«i i 
vptafivTtpot Ti/xo» 4 3i)««'»«Xo/ vpccMyopsvofitwot irtptpotan rtwlp 9 dpuBtfut- 
rto/MU rwn tutJivnp, Maimonides assumes it as self-evident, that excom- 
munication is inflicted by the p n^3* See on the subject in general, 
Vitringa, pp. 744-751. 
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He came into a synagogue, to immediately address the congre- 
gation (see further particulars below on the order of public 
worship). But though no official readers, preachers and 
liturgists were appointed, it was above all necessary that: 
(1) An official should be nominated, who should have the care 
of external order in public worship and the supervision of 
the concerns of the synagogue in general. This was the Suler 
of the synagogue*^ Such apxto-wa^myoi are met with in the 
entire sphere of Judaism, not only in Palestine,** but also in 
Egypt,*' Asia Minor,** Greece,** Italy,*" and the Boman Empire 
in general*^ The office and title were also transferred from 
the Jews to the Judaeo-Christian churches of Palestine,** 

M Comp. on the Arcbisynagogi my article : Die Gemeindeverfasgung der 
Judtn in Rom in der Kaigeneit (Leipzig 1S79), pp. 25-2S. The older litera- 
ture is unprodactive as jumbling together so mach that is heterogeneous. 
We bring forward Yitringa, Arehis^agogus ohtervationibui novis Ulustratus^ 
Franeq. 1685. Idem, De tynagoga vetere^ pp. 680-592, 695-711. Rhenferd, 
fnvestigatio prae/eetorum ei miniitrorum $ynagogae^ c. L {0pp. phiL p. 480 
sqq. ; also in (Jgolinra 7%efatirt», toL xxL). 

^ Mark ▼. 22, 35, 86, 88 ; Luke vui. 49, ziii. 14. Evang. Nicodemi in 
Thilo, Codex apoer. Nov. Test pp. 514 sq., 640, 645 (= Acta POati in 
Ttschendorf, Evang. apocr. 1876, pp. 221, 270, 275, 284). 

'^ Hadrian's letter to Servianos in VopiBcns, Vita Satumin. c viiL (Scrips 
tores Uiitoriae Augustae, ed. Peter, 1865, ii. 209). 

M Acts ziiL 15 (the Pisidian Antioch). Epiphan. haer. xzx. 11 (Cilicia). 
The Inscription of Smyrna, Revue dee ikudes jtiiref, vol. viL No. 14, 1883, 
p. 161 sq. 

'^ Acts xTiii. 8, 17 (Corinth). Corp. Imcr. Graec n. 9894 (Aegina). 

^ Corp. Inter. Graec. n. 9906 (Rome). Garrucci, Cimitero de^ anticM 
Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini^ p. 67 (Rome). Mommsen, 
Imcr. Regni Neap. n. 8657 = Corp. Imcr. Lot. vol. x. n. 8905 (Gapoa). 
Asooli, Iscrizioni inedite o nuU note greche latine ebraiche di antiehi ftepokn 
giudaieiy 1880, p. 49, n. 1, pp. 52, 57 (Venusia in Lower Italy). The same 
tbree inscriptions in Corp. Imcr. Lat. vol. ix. (1883), n. 6201, 6205, 6232. 
The last two also in Lenormant, La CcUacombe juive de Venoia in Revue de$ 
etudes jtdves, vol. vi. No. 12 (1883), pp. 203-204. The three first named 
inscriptions from Rome and Capua are gi^en slIso in the appendix to my 
work. Die Gemeindever/assung der Juden in Rom^ Nos. 5, 19, 42. 

^^ Codex Theodosianus (cd. Haenel), xvL 8. 4, 13, 14. Comp. also 
Justin. Dial c. Tryph. c 137. 

*' Epiphan. haer, xxx. 18 : v^s^ttripovi ymp wrot tx^vot khI afx/^vvftLyityw^ 
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nay it is also found occasionally in Christian churches 
beyond Palestine.*^ The Hebrew title TOJsn wch" is un- 
doubtedly synonymous with it That this ofiBce differed 
from that of an elder of the congregation is proved by the 
joint occurrence of the titles 7rp€a-fitrrepoi and ap^io-wa- 
*fmyoi.^ But it is most instructive, that according to the 
evidence of the inscriptions one and the same person coidd 
fill the offices of both dpxmv and apx^ffway€oyo^,^ The 
dpxovre^ were in the Dispersion the " chiefs " of the congr^- 
tion, in whose hands lay the direction in general The office 
therefore of the Archisynagogos was at all events distinct from 
theira Nor can he have been the chief of the archontes^ who 
was called y€povaruipx;rf^ (see below, § 31^ on the Dispersion). 

**» We hsTe at least one example in North Afrioa. In the mins of an 
sncient Basilica at HammSm-el-EDf, in the ndghboarhood of Tonis, is 
found an inscription, upon which, among other thinga, it is said : Asterius 
filial Rnstici acronnagogi^ Margarita Riddei partem portid teoaelaTitw The 
monogram added, and oertainlj belonging to the original state of the 
inscription, proyes the inscription to be Christian. Jewish inflaenoe is 
however seen in the addition of the seven-branched candltrstick along with 
the Christian monogram. See Ephemerii qngrapkiea^ toL ▼. 1884, p. 687, 
n. 1222 (communicated by Johannes Schmidt after the BulUiin ^grc^pkiqui 
dela GauU, iiL 1883, p. 107). 

** Sota Tii. 7-8. At the blessing of the high priest on the day of atone- 
ment the procedure is as follows: *^ The minister of the synsgogne {ckauan 
ha-keneiedi) takes a roll of the law and gives it to the archisynagogns (rath 
ha'keneieth\ he hands it to the president of the priests, and he to the high 
priest, who receives it standing and reads standing. ... (8) At the 
reading of paesagt^ by the king on the first day of the feast of Tabernacles, 
the procedure is as follows : A wooden tribune (finf^t) is erected for tho 
king in the fore-court, and he takes his seat upon it . . • The minister of 
the synagogue takes a roll of the law and hands it to the archisynagogus 
(rosh ha-keneseth), he hands it to the president of the priests, he to the 
high priest, he to the king, and the king receives it standing and reads 
sitting,*' etc. The first half of this passage is also in Joma vii. 1. 

** Epiphan. haer, xzx. 11. 18. Codex Theodo$ianu$f zvi. p. 13. AdaPUati 
in Tischendorf, p. 221. 

^ Garrocd, Cimiiero, p. 67, Stafulo areonti et archisynagogo. Mommsen, 
Inter, Rfgni Neap. n. 3657. Corp, Inscr, Lai, voL x. n. 3905 ; Alfius Juda, 
arcon arcosynagogus. Com p. also Corp. Jnscr. Graec, n. 9906 : ' IwXiMfis 
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He had therefore nothing to do with the direction of tho 
community in generaL His ojffUe vxis, on the contrary, tluU of 
specially earing for public worship. He was called '* archi- 
synagogus/* not as head of the community, but as conductor 
of their assembly for public worship. As a rule he was 
indeed taken out. of the number of the elders of the congrega- 
tion. Among his functions is specially mentioned e^. that 
of appointing who should read the Scriptures aud the 
pray er/* and sumixuuiing--fit persons to_preach.^ He had to 
take care that nothing unfitting should take place in the 
synagogue (Luke ziiL 14), and had also the chaige of the 
synagogue building.* There was generally but one archisyna- 
gogus for each synagogue. Sometimes however more than 
one are mentioned for one synagogue; so especially Acts 
xiii. 15 (anioTeiXav at apjf^unwdryatyoL irpi^ aurov^), while 
the more indefinite expression eU r&v dpyiavvarffirfmv (Mark 
y. 22) may also be explained as: one of the class of the 
presidents of tie synagogues (see Weiss on the passage). In 
later times the title dpxitavpayayo^ seems to have been 
bestowed as a mere title upon even minors and women.*^ It 
is remarkable that archisynagogi occur in heathen toorship also. 
It may however be here left undecided, whether the use of 
the expression originated in the Jewish or heathen sphere.* 

^ See Kashi, Bartenora and Sheringam on Joma viL 1 (in Surenhusins' 
Mithna^ ii 244, 246). Baahi, Bartenora and Sberingam on Sola viL 7 (in 
Sorenhiudas* Mishut, iiL 266, 267). 

*' In Acta xiii. 15, Paul and Barnabas are Bummoned by the archisyna- 
gogi, in Antioch in Piaidia, to apeak, if they have a Xoyof x«p««x«««^ 

** Corp. Inacr. Graec. n. 9894. The archtBynagogns in Aegina directs 
the building of a synagogue (ix ^«f<iX<«v rn^ #yy«y[«yify] olxoUftnam). 

*** Corp. Inter. LaL voL ix. n. 6201 (= Asooli, Iwcritioniy p. 49, note I) : 
K«XXi0TOv ptTctw apxi^^'f^^y*^^ rrt»» y (ai^wuv y. Revue dts dtudes juives^ 
▼ol. vii. NOb 14, p. 161 sq. : F9v^u»«t lov^mttt «t^x*^u»ay»yof. 

'* Eiiseb. Hist. eccL yit. 10. 4, mentions an ipx^^^'^^y'^^t raw dv Alyvv" 

rov fAayt»9. Upon an inscription in Olynth (Corp. Inter, Oraec. toL ii. 

|X 994, Addend, n. 2007^ ) occurs an Alxmpof Utituip e dpxt^'^v^yo^ 

iicv ipatog *ml re xAXXiiytop Bttfii^ ^Krttnti^ Morifiiif rit fi^fiop. Upon an 

DIV. U. VOL. U. £ 
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Besides the ruler of the synagogue, we meet with as 
officers of the coDgregation (2) the receivers of alms ^Ha| 
nim/* They had certainly nothing to do with public 
worship as such, and are therefore, where the civil and the 
religious communities were not separated, to be regarded 
rather as civU officials. They must however be named here, 
because it was in the synagogues that the collection of alms 
took place.^ According to the Mishna the collection was to 
be made by at least two, the distribution by three persons.'* 
Not only was money collected (in the box, na^p), but also 
natural products (in the dish, ^nDn).** Lastly we have to 
V name the minister, Hebr. nojan jjn ; '* Greek vmfpin^J* 

inacription in Chios {Corp. Inter. Graee, roL iL p. 1031, Addend. 2221^) 
five [d^xi^'^y*^^ ^ dpimmnt, A jumble of rdigiom bebg the order of 
the daj in Egypt, and the two Greek inscriptions Yery recent, a borrowing 
from Judaism is very possible in all three cases. When lastly Alexander 
Sevenis was deriuvely called a Syrus arehiiputgogHt {LampriiL Vila Alex. 
See. o. 28, in Script. JliiL Aug. ed. Peter, L 247), it is uncertain, whether 
we have to think of a heathen or Jewish archisynagogus. 

^ Demai iiL 1 ; Kiddushin iv. 5. In the latter passage it is said, that 
the posterity of the np*TV ^tOJ are without special inTestigation aoooanted 
Israelites of pure blood, with whom members of the priestly class may 
intermarry. It is thus seen that they were really officials. 

^^ Matt tL 2, and lightfoot (^Horae Hebr J) thereon and Wetzst^ {Nov. 
Test.) ; also Vitringa, Deeynagoga^ p. 211 sq. 

w Peak viiL 7. 

^' Peak yiii. 7 ; Pesachim x. 1. For more exact infonnation concerning 
the functions of the almoneis in Talmndic and post-Tahnudio Judaism, see 
Boxtorf , Lex. CkaUL ooL 875 (av. ^K33), 2095 (av. Hfiip), 2604 (s.v. ^ntDn). 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. vi. 2. Vitringa, Ik eynagoga^ p. 544. 
Rhenf ord, Ik decern otiosie, Diss. L o. 78-^. Werner, De Ji»eo et parop* 
aide pauperum^ Jenae 1725 (cited by Winer, RWR L 46). 

r« Sota viii. 7-8 ; Joma viL 1 ; Makkoth iiL 12 ; Shabbath L 8 (in the 
latter passage only |tn). Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 198, 28. 199. 8, 
216. 7. Aramaic tUtn, Sota ix. 15. Gomp. Epiphan. haer. xxx. 11: 
'A^«y/r«»» TUP w«/ ttvrtitt Itttxiimw ipfitTUvtvofithaw f v«i|^fr«»y. The title 
is also found in mediaeval Hebrew epitaphs, e.g. in Paris (Longpdrier, 
Journal dee Savants^ 1874, p. 668, n. 42). Q^^tn Also occor in the temple, 
Sukka\y.4; Tamidr.S. 

^* Luke ir. 20. Such a minister of the synagogue is certainly also meant 
in the Roman- Judaic epitaph: ^>«/9tfo; *UvXt»9^ ixnfmtS' ^x«t/ii«i 
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His office was to bring forth the Holy Scriptures at public 
worship and to put them by again.'* He was in every 
respect the servant of the congregation, having eg, to execute 
upon those condemned to it the punishment of scourging/' 
and also to instruct children in reading." The "^^V T^f , 
who had to pronounce the prayer at public worship in the 
name of the congregation, is also generally regarded as one of 
its officers.^ In truth however the prayer was not said by 
a permanent officer, but by any member of the congregation 
(see below on Public Worship). Hence whoever said the 
prayer in the name of the congregation was always called 
"nav rrpB^, ** plenipotentiary of the congregation." And the 
^ ten unemployed men " (T?/^? '^!?^* decern otiosi), whose 
business it was, especially in the post-Talmudic period, to be 
always present for a fee in the synagogue at public worship, 
for the purpose of making up the number of ten members 
required for a religious assembly, are still less than the 
Sheliach-Zibbur to be regarded as officials.^ Besides, the 

'luuXimpn 0vy§trnf vtnpt. 'Ev f/^i|9ii 4 notftn^if 90u (Garraoci, Diuertazioni 
archeologiehe di vario argomento^ vol. ii. 1865, p. 166, n. 22 ; alao in my 
Oeineindever/assung der Juden in Rom^ Appendix, No. 30). 

^* Soia vii. 7-8 ; Joma tu. 1 ; Luke iv. 20. The oommentaries on Sota 
and Joma (Sorenhnaiaa' Muhna^ iii. 266 sq.^ ii. 246). 

'7 Makkoth iiL 12. ^« Shahbath L S. 

^* Berachoth v. 5 ; Rosh hashana iv. 9. 

^ Buxtorf, Lex Chald. ool. 292 («.v. |^3) : Apud Rabbinoe de decern 
p^3 crebra fit mentio. Sunt autem decern viri otiosi, Synagogae 
Jadaicae qoaai Stipendiarii, qui stipendium accipiunt, ut in precibos et 
aliia oonventibus sacriB, in Synagoga semper frequentea adaint et ab initio 
ad finem cum sacerdote aut aacroram praefecto perdurent, no synagoga 
unquam in eacris sit vacua aut sacerdoa solua. This precise explanation of 
Buxtorf 18 confirmed by Rabbinical authorities, e.g, Bashi on Baba kamma 
82» (in Vitringa, Dt synagoga, p. 532), Bartenora on MegiUa L 3 (Suren- 
husius' Miskna, ii. 888 sq.). In the Talmud the psbo^ nnCT are not often 
mentioned, Jer, MegiUa L 6 (70b below), Bab MegiUa 5a, B<d>a kamma 
82a, Sanhedrin 17b (in Vitringa, De decemviris otios, c.2; De sgnag, p. 
531) ; as it ia in none of these passages exactly stated what was the case 
with these men, Lightfoot was able to set up the mistaken hypothesis 
{Horae Hebr, ad Matt. iy. 23), that the decern otioei were officials of the 
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arraDgemcnt vas still quite unknown in the time of the 
Mishna. The expression itself occurs indeed in the Mishna,** 
but it can originally have designated none else than such 
persons as were not prevented by business from visiting 
the synagogue even on week days. For on the Sabbatii 
eveiy Israelite was unemployed, and therefore otioium esse 
would be no specific mark of individuals. That such is 
the meaning also in this passage of the Mishna is quite clear 
from the context Hence the usual Sabbath day worship is 
not even thought of in it ; and still less is it said, that in 
every congr^[ation ten unemployed men must be present On 
the contrary, it is only stated, as a mark of a large town, that 
even on week days there was always without difficulty a 
sufficient number of synagogue frequenters present It was not 
till considerably later, that the above-named arrangement was 
made, and an altered meaning thus given to the term. 

The huilding, in which the congregation assembled 
for public worship, was called nD33n n^a,"* Aramaic 
KW*» ^a or merely *^b^33, *" Greek o-wiwyoKyiJ ** or wpocr- 

tjDago|(ue, thus making the whole nnxnher of Kynngogae officials to 
oonsist of these ten men. This mistake called forth a learned controversy, 
in which Rhenfoid nnsparingly, and Yitringa more gently, attacked Light* 
foot*8 opinion. See especially, Rhenford, De decern oCiom gynagogat^ 
Franequerae 168S. Titringa, Dedtetmmris atiosis, Franeqnerae 1687 
(both also in Ugolini's ITieiauna^ vol. laL), Yitringa, De synagoga, pp. 
630-549. A short statement of the whole controversy will be found in 
GarpioT's Apparatus kittorica-crU. pp. 310-312. 

" MegiUa L 3: '*What is a large town? One in which are ten 
unemplofed men. If there are fewer, it is a Tillage.** 

^ In the Mishna in the following places : Berachoth vii. 3 ; ^Ttrumotk 
zL 10 ; A'iribcrtiii L 4 ; J^m^tm z. 10 ; *Pesachim ir. 4 ; Svkka iii. 13 ; 
Rosh kashana iiL 7 ; MegiUa iii. 1-^ ; Nedarim t. 5, ix. 2 ; Shebuoth iy. 10 ; 
*Al>oth iiL 10; Negam zUL 12. In the passages marked * the plural 
form nW33 *na occurs. 

" See Levy, Chald. WB, *.r. Idem, Nenhehr. WB. s.v, 

^ Frequently in the New Testament In Josephus only three times, 
AntL ziz. 6. 3 ; BelL Jud. H 14. 4-5, vii. 3. 3. In Philo, Qiiod omnis 
probU liber^ § 12, ed. Mang. ii. 458 (on the EsseDCs) : uV Upavg k^wwwfttii 
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tv)(;q^* The designations awarfurfiovf^ vpoaevKTi^piov^ and 
oafifiar^iov^ appear in single instances. Synagogues were built 
by preference outside the towns and near rivers, or on the sea- 
shore for the sake of giving every one a convenient opportunity 
for performing such Levitical purification as might be necessary 

Tvxovf, •/ »«9idSfT«f rv»«y«r«/. Freqaently aleo in the later literature, 
f.^. Codex TheodosiannSf zvi. 8, patsim, Gomp. also Corp, Inter. Graec, n. 
9894 (Aegina). The use of the term wpmyuyi to designate a Christian 
place of worship can as yet be only twice pointed out, one strange to say 
among the anti-Judaistic Mareionites in an inscription of A.D. 819 at Deir- 
Ali, about three miltss south of Damascus : vvvmyayi M«f »iiiyi«r«» ««^(s{) 
Akfiafiti9 (Le Bas et Waddington, Ingcnptumi grtequet et Iffft'net, voL iiL n. 
2558. Gomp. also Hamack, ZeiUdir. fltr winauckaft. TheoL 1876, p. 108). 
The other example is the inscription of Hammtoi el-£nf (already men- 
tioned, note 62«), which begins : Sancta synagoga Karon pro salntem soam 
ancilla tua Julia Guar de suo proprio tesselavit (read: Sanctam synagogam 
Karon [itanam] pro salute sua ancilla tua Julia Kar[onitana] de suo proprio 
tesselavit). 

M Pbilo, In Flaceum, $ 6, 7, 14 (Mang. iL 528, 524, 585). LegaL ad Caj. 
§ 20, 28, 48, 46 (Mang. ii. 565, 568, 596, 600). Acts zvi. 18 : ign rne 
wviKnc itapm wcrmfUp oS iwfii^ofup v^orivx^' ^9tu, Joseph. Vita, c. 54 : 
Qvvayorrtu wArrtf t!s rfv ir^tvfvxiry, fUytrnw otKHfut voXvv f^09 In- 
hittr^tu Iv9»fii9w. Corp, Inner, Graec, vol. iL p. 1004 sq. Addend, n. 
2114b, 2114^^ (Inscriptions of Pantikapaion on theGimmerian Boephoms). 
Juvenal, SaL tii. 296: Ede, ubi cocsistas, in qua te quaero proseucha? 
Grater, Corp, Inscr, p. 651, n. 11 : Dis M. P. Gorfidio Signino pomario de 
aggere a proseucha, etc. (Gorfidius of Signia, fruit seller at the wall near 
the proseuche.) Gomp. 8 Mace vil 20: rirtw v^o^ivxvr The word 
occurs alBO in heaUnn worship as the designation of a place of prayer. See 
Corp. Inter, Orate, n. 2079 (Inscription of Gibia on the Pontns Euxinus). 
Epiphan. haer, Izxz. 1, on the heathen Massalians (see the words farther 
on). Also in Grater, Inter., it is surely rather a heathen proseuche that is 
meant. 

^ Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 (Mang. iL 591). Idem, De eommis, ii. 18 
(Mang. L 675). Corp, Inter. Oraee. n. 9908 : xttrnf vvwmymymv, 

^ Philo, Vita Mont, iiL 27 (Mang. iL 168). 

** Joseph. Anit, zvL 6. 2 (in an edict of Augustus). Tlie learned Hug 
thought that a "Sabbath house** was also mentioned upon a Greek 
inscription at Thyatira {EinL in dat N, T. 4th ed. ii. § 89, p 290). See 
Corp, Inter, Oraee, n. 8509 : ^afiiof Z«ri/«o; Mmrtuxtpmwat ••pip 7ltro hr\ 

xtpifi6\^ ».r X. This ^ttptfittitht however is a sanctuary of the Ghaldean 
or Persian sibyl, whose name was according to Suidas property IttfifiiBn. 
See Stephanus, Thet. t,v. lap^fiiin. 
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before attending public worship.^^ The size and arcliiteclu)e 
were of course very various." In northern Galilee ruins of 
incient synagogues are preserved to the present time^ the 
oldest of which are of the second, nay possibly of the first 
century after Christ They may perhaps give an idea of the 
style of building employed for synagogues in the time of 
Christ.*** The large synagogue at Alexandria is said to have 

*^ See especially Acts ztL 13. Deatach, Sacra Judaeontm ad UUora 
fitquenUr exgtrueta, Lips. 1713. Comp. slso note 92, below. There is not 
indeed a tnuse of this in RabMniosl liteimtafe, but on the contrary the 
injonction is to build the synagognes upon tke highest point in the town 
(Toeefta, MegiOa ir. p. 277, lin. 16 sq., ed. Zuckermandel). For this resaon 
tiie fact anerted bj us has been qoite disputed by L9w (Monataodw.JUr 
Qt9ck. wad WiMttnwck. du Jndenlk iSSi, pp. 167-170). But this theoretio 
injunction is no proof that the enstom existed (comp. note 117, below). 
L5w even points out, that synagogues were frequently buHt ouiside the 
towns (pp. 109 sqq., 161 sqq.). That in doing this the neighbourhood of 
water should be sought, where it was to be had, is at leaat very probable. 
Comp. Aiisteas (ed.'Mor. Schmidt, p. 67) on the seventy interpreters: mt V 
iif Mxi wtUt roif *Ioi/3«iVi( dTtsoffmfitPCt rf ittXasrii rd; x*^i»«(, &t k» 
t&^ms wpit rtv hiv. Judith zil 7. Clemens, Akx. Strom, ir, 22. 142. 
It is not said, that the hands must always be washed or bathed before 
prayer, but that one or the other must be done in proportion to the 
degree of Leritical unoleanness which may ezist Cautions persons may 
hsTS preferred to do too much, rather than too little in thia reapecW See 
in general, Vitringa, De synag. pp. 1091, 1105 sq. It is well known, that 
the custom of washing the hands and of other lustrations was practised also 
in heathenism {Odyss. u. 261, ir. 760 sqq. ; lUas, tL 266 sq. Potter, 
Arehaeolog, graec. u. 4), and in the Christian church (see TertuUian, De 
oratione^ a 18 : Ceterum quae ratio est, manibas qaidem aMiif w, spiritu 
vero sordente orationem obire. Pasiages from Chrysostom in Suicerus, 
Sacrorum observationtan, lib. sing. p. 158). See in general, Pfannensohmidt, 
Das Wnhwasser im heidnisehen und christUehen CuUus, 1S69. 

** See in general. Low, Monatsschr. ptr Gesck, wsd Wisamschaft des 
Jvdenth. 1884, p. 214 sqq. 

**ft The importance and great antiquity of these ruins was already rightly 
recognised by Robinson (Recent Biblical Researches^ toL iii. pp. 70, 71, 74, 
342, 846,367, 368 sq. ). They were afterwards thoroughly treated of etpeodally 
by Renan {Mission de Ph^ieie^ pp. 761-783). For delineations, see The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Mtmoirshy Conder and Kitchener, yoLLpp.231, 
232, 252, 397-399, 401. Comp also the articles of Wilson and Kitchener 
in tiie Qaarterly Statement, 1869 and 1878, printed in the Survey, etc. 
^ctoZ Papers, pp. 291-305. Also Bideker^Sodn, Paliistina^ pp. 887, 390^ 
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had the form of a Basilica.^ It is possible, that they were 
Bometimes built like theatres, without a roof, but this is only 
really testified concerning those of the Samaritans.'^ It is 
certainly true, that on their fast days the Jews did not ofTer 

891 , 898, 894, 897. Eben and Guthe, PaUUtina, L 342-845, 502. G adrin, 
GalOA, i. 198-201, 227-231, 241 aq., ii. 95, 100 8q., 857 sq., 429 sq., 441, 
447-449. On the ruins of Tell Hum specially, The Btcotery of Jerusalem^ 
by Wilson, Warren, etc. (1871), pp. 842-846. The ruins discovered are: 
Kcuitm, Kefir Birim^ el-DJUch^ Meiron, Nabartein^ Kedes (?), Tell Hwn^ 
Keraxe^ Ir&UL The five first lie west and south-west of Lake Merom, Kedes 
north- west (the meaning of the ruins there is however doubtful), TeU Hum 
and Keraze on the Lake of Qennesareth, Irbid north-west of Tiberias. la 
Kefr Birim, el-Djisch, Meiron and Irbid ruins are already spoken of by 
Jewish pilgrims of the Middle Ages, who for the most part attribute their 
bnOding to Simon ben Jochai (second century after Christ) ; the synagogue 
at Irbid is even referred to the much more ancient Nittai of Arbela. See 
Garmoly, IHn^rauti de ia Tent Sainte de$ xiii«, ziv«, zv«, xvi«, ei xvii* 
9ihek, irwhdts de Vhebrtu (Bmzelles 1847), pp. 182, 186, 880 (Kefr Birim), 
pp. 262, 452 sq. (Gush Calebs el-Djisch), pp. 188 sq., 184, 260 (Meiron), 
pp. 131, 259 (Arbelss Irbid). The date of the synagogue at Kasiun is 
decided by a Qreek inscription of the time of Septimus Severus (a.d. 197) 
found among the ruins (Renan, p. 774). The style of the other syna- 
gogues being more or less akin to this, it ie very probable, that they all 
belong to the flourishing period of Rabbinical Judaism in Galilee, tie. to 
the second, third and fourth centuries after Christ. Renan tries to refer 
some even to the first century, especially the very well preserved one in 
Kefr Birim (p. 778). Pious imagination may therefore indulge in the 
thought, that the ruins at Tell Hum (= Capernaum) may possibly be those 
of the synagogue built by the Roman centurion, in which Jesus often 
taught (Wilson in The Recovery, p. 845. Gu^rin, GaUl^, I 229 sq. 
Biideker, 890). Almost all these synagogues lie north and south, so that 
the entrance is at the south. As a rule they appear to have had three 
doors in the front, one chief entrance and two smaller side doors (so in 
Kefr Birim, Meiron, Tell Hum). In some it is still discernible, that they 
were divided by two rows of columns into three aisles (as in Nabartein and 
Kasiun) ; the synagogue at Tell Hum had even five aisles. Some had a 
portico in front (as in Kefr Birim and Meiron). In general the archi- 
tecture was influenced by the Graeco-Roman, while it yet very character- 
istically differed from it It was especially distinguished by rich and 
■uperfluous ornamentation. 

^ Jer, Sukka v. 1, fol. 55ab ; the same passage is also in Tosefta, Sukka 
198, 20 sqq., ed. ZuckermandeL Philo too mentions among the proseuchae 
of Alexandria a fify/tfrs khI wt^ttn/iTirn {Leg. ad CaJ. § 20, Mang. ii. 565). 

*^ Kpiph. haer. Ixzx. 1. 
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their public prayers in the synagogue, but in an open space, 
perhaps also at the sea-shore.** But this was done in quite 
open spaces, and does not prove the existence of unroofed 
buildings. Still more improbable is it, that just such build- 
ings were called irpoo-ct^a/ in a narrower sense, in distinction 
from the synagogues proper (as was after the precedent of 
others, admitted in the 1st edition of this work). For the 
testimony of Epiphanius, the supposed chief authority, by no 
means proves this.** The Acts of the Apostles seems rather 
to speak for a distinction between the terms irpoacu^ and 

** TaanUh il 1 : How is the order of the fast day tokmmijft The ark 
(in which are the rolls of the law) is brought to the open apace of ike towm^ 
aahes of burnt wood are spretd upon the ark and upon the heads of the 
prince and the chief of the court of justice, and erery one else putt ashes 
on his own head. The eldest among those present^ etc. « . (here follow 
further liturgical directions). TertuUian, Dejejwuio^ a 16 : Jadaieum oerte 
jejuninm ubique oelebratur, cum omiasis templis per omne litus quocnnqne 
in aperto aliquando jam preoem ad caelum mittunt Id. Ad nationee, L 18: 
Judaici ritns Inceanarum et jejunia cum asymis et orationes litorales. 
Joaeph. Antt. xir. 10. 23 : xmt rds rpmtvx^^ wtuwim wfog TJjf imXmtw^ nmrm 
r« vmrptw iio^» Comp. also Philo^ In Fiaecwn^ § 14, Hang. iL 636. Low, 
Monatsschr.far Gesck und Wieeeneck deeJudentk. 18d4, p. 166 sq. 

** Epiphan. haer, IxzxL (on the MessaUans) : T/m^; \i WkMrc kmvTu^ tun-m" 
cKnfi9»mt j roirovf wXmruft ^p^9 2/«i|t, wpptwxi'^S rrnvrmf i»mkuf9, KmI 
jj«9 fih TO vmXtiiir wp%nv%juw rivt l» re ritf ' Iov)«/«ic i^tt wtiktmt nml if 
riif "ItLfimpurmt^ ii xml hw rauf Tipt^ittt rw dvotriKmw nSpfUP (hera follows 
the quotation Acts xwL 13). * AXX« juti vpftvjffi^ Wvo^ h Itttifitft h rjl 
pvri xaXwfUpji Nftfs'oXfi ?(« r#c roXmg^ ip rji «v)i«)/, Jtc dwi wiefMimw )m, 

'^tt/AupknMp x«rr« rd rif *I«v2«/m9 f^tfMVftiMMt, In explanation we 
remark (1) that what Ejaphanius says of the keaiken Measalians is of course 
not the rule for Jewish proceedings. And jet eren they used the designa- 
tion Tpoctvxi for both kinds of places of prayer, the •^•i and the rtfvM 
wXmrtU' (2) Epiphanius certainly means to say by the learned remark 
which follows, that there were also among the Jews and Samaritans places of 
prayer under the open sky, called wpoatvx^L He haa however independent 
knowledge of this fact only among the Samaritaoa With respect to the 
Jews he knows nothing more of it (comp. the praeterite j#«» r« w«X«m9), 
and only rests his assertion ou Acts xvL 13. And supposing he was in 
t))e right, this would not prove, that these places of pcayer were called 
proseuchae in distinction from the synagogues. 
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avpar/cjyij, since here^ chap, xvi 13, 16, a irpoaevyrj is spoken 
of at Philippi, and then directly after, chap. xviL 1, a awaynrffi 
at Thessalonica. If however any distinction at all is to exist, 
it can only be, that the irpoaevxv was intended solely for 
prayer, the avvaywyi^ for other acts of worship also. But 
even this distinction is untenable in Acts zvi. 13, 16, since 
here the ^/soo-et^ is evidently the usual place of the Sabbath 
assembly, in which Paul also embraces the opportunity of 
preaching. And since, on the other hand, Fhilo in par- 
ticular uses the word of the synagogue proper, no material 
distinction can be established between the two expressions.*^ 

Considering the value laid on these Sabbath assemblies, we 
must assume that there was in every town of Palestine, and 
even in smaller places, at least one synagogue.** In the post- 
Talmudio period it was required, that a synagogue should be 
built wherever but ten Israelites were dwelling together.** 
In the pre-Talmudic age indeed this requirement cannot be 
literally shown to have existed, though quite in agreement 
with its spirit In the larger towns there was a consider- 
able number of synagogues, as e^. in Jerusalem,*' Alex- 

*^ GaipKov, Apparatus JUsioricO'CriL p. 820 (where too see other 
authoritiet for and against), also declares for the identity of the two. 

^ TVe find synagogues e.g. in Naxareth (Matt ziiL 64; Mark vi 2; 
Luke iv. 16), Capernaum (Mark i. 21 ; Luke tu. 5 ; John yi. 59). Gomp. 
Acts XT. 21: xmrd w«'X/y. Philo, De Septenarw,c 6 (Mang. iL 282= 
TUchendorf, PhUonea, p. 23) : 'Ai>«rJsT«rflii y«v9 rmg i^f^mg fivfiet 
»«r«i va9mp ToXtw hZuvKtiTitm ^poi^tstg »«i wtf^pcwtug mmI diihpuois tuti 
ZtKtttovvinfis xflii rip dXTntf dprrip. 

** Maimonides, Hilchoth TephiUa xL 1. See yitringa, De Synagoga^ pp. 
232-239. That at least ten persons form an assembly for public worship Li 
already said in the Mishna. See MegiUa iv. 3 ; Sanhedrin L 6. Comp. 
olso MegiUa i. 8. With respect to the PassoTer, Joseph. BelL JutL tL 
9,3. 

'' Acts tL 9, xzIt. 12. A synagogue of Alexandxines in Jerusalem, also 
in Toeefta, MegiUa iil, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 224. 16 ; Jer. MegiUa 73^ (in 
Lightfoot, Eorae on Acts vi. 9). The Tahnudic myth, that there were 480 
synagogues in Jerusalem, is indeed simply characteristic of the insipidity of 
these legends. 
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andria,*" Home.'' The different synagogues of one and tlio 
same town seem to have been sometimes distinguished from 
each other by special emblems. Thus there was in Sepphoris 
a " synagogue of the vine " (lomn Kne^is)/^ in Bome a syna- 
gogue of the olive tree (a-vpaymy^ iKaias!)^'^ 

The fittings of the synagogues were in Kew Testament 
times very simple. The chief was the elatei (*^?*9) in 
which were kept the rolls of the law and the other sacred 
books.^^ These were wrapped in linen cloths (ntnaop)/^ 
and lay in a case (P^^^tfi^ioy).^ An elevated place {tw2 *- 

M Philo, Leg. ad Caj. c. 20 (Mug. iL 665): wXkmi U tUi mmi l»iwro» 

** Philo, Leg, ad Caj. a 23 (Maag. iL 568), speaks of xponvx^^i in Koma 
in the ploraL For farther partioulan ooncemmg the Roman ajnagogues, 
see below, | 31. 

^^ Jer. Nasir yii. 1, foL 56*. Lightfoot mistakenly translates '' synagogue 
of the Gophnitea" {H&rae Bebr.^ Cenharia MaUhaeo praemitm^ c. 55; 
0pp. iL 211). 

^^^ Corp. Inter. Oraee. n. 9904. De Rossi, BuUetino, t. 1867, p. 16. 
I formerly felt great hesitation as to the meaning of the expression (see my 
Oemeindeverfasnmg der Juden in Ann, p. 17), bat now consider the aboTe 
explanation ondoubtedly correct. 

101 Tiie ns^n is mentioned : MegiUa iiL 1 ; Nedarim v. 5 ; Taanith iL 

1-2 (according to the latter passage it was transportable); also in the 
frequently recarring formnla, ns^nn ^3D^ *13V (see below on Public Wor- 
ship). Ghryaost Orat. adv. Judaeot^ tL 7 iOpp. ed. Montf. vol L) : 'AXka^ 
)i, irem »i/3«r«f pup Tttpd *Iav)«^/c, •xmt iXm^ripiop tv« Urtp; orov ev 
Xpmf^e, 0^ hm^ilxjK Wkmtttf . . . 'E|^«i rip vri r^f dypAt witXwfihav 
jctfiuriap ^Mp Afiuptp aurn i xtfimrif htuuUimt ^•Kgi^ dXkd »mi voAXft 
Xfifoy. See on the whole subject, Vitringa, pp. 174-182. On the keeping 
of the sacred books in the synagogue, see Josephna, AnU. xtL 6. 2. 
Ghryaost OraL adv. JudaeoM^ L 5 : *E«n/)4 ^ M rtpts, of xmi nif wvpmytty^p 
9tfipop tlpmt r^9P pofti^wwipf dpmyKm49P xmi wpif romv; i^iym ilxiiy . . . 
'O pofAOg d'TOKurmt, ^ml't i' mrrf xml fitfixim rp^^vrtMM. K«i ri 'nSrn; M9 
ydpt hiti Ap f fitfikfpi TotmvTti^ kmI •tvvo^ »/!•{ Srr«u; Ov wdprmf. Similarly 
Orat. tL 6 and 7. Maimonides, Hilckoth TephUla xi. 8, in Yitringa, p. 
182, and Bartenora on Taanith iL 1 (SurenhcMiua* Miakna^ iL 361), ex- 
pressly say, that the sacred books were kept in the n^n* 

io< KHajim ix. 3 ; Shabbatk ix. 6; MegiUam. 1 ; Kdim xxriiL 4; Negaim 
xL 11. 

104 Shabbaih xtL 1. The word pTi '^a also in KeUm xvL 7*8. On the 
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firjfjM, tribune), upon which stood the reading-desk, was 
erected, at least in post-Talmudic times, for him who read 
the Scriptures aloud or preached.^ Both are mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud,^ and may well be assumed for the 
time of Christ Among other fittings, lamps may also 
be mentioned."^' Lastly trombones (nhDiB') and trumpets f- 
(nf*)^vn) were indispensable instruments in public worship. 
The former were blown especially on the first day of the 
year, the latter on the feast days.^^ 

The order of divine worskip was in New Testament times 
already tolerably developed and established. The congrega* 
tion sat in an appointed order, the most distinguished members 
in the front seats, the younger behind ; men and women 
probably apart^ In the great synagogue at Alexandria the 

use of book-caaeB in classical antiquity, see Birt, Jku antihe Buchweien 
(1882), pp. 64-66. Many expositors insist on understanding the ^XoVn; of 
2 Tim. iv. IS as such a book-case. A representation of an old silver case 
for the Pentateuch among the modem Samaritans is given in The Survey of 
Western Pakttine, etc, toI. ii. 1882, p. 206. 

io« Maimonides, Hilokotk TephiUa xi. 8 ; Yitringa, pp. 182-190. 

^^ Jer, MegiUa iil 1, foL 7Su, below. The reading-desk is here called 
P^^K = dBmXoytio0, For so must we read with Aruch^ instead of f^^^c, 
as given in the editions. The same word also in KeUm xvi. 7, 8. See 
Levy, Neuhebr, WGrterb, «.r. 

^^^ Terumoth xi. 10 ; Peeachim iv. 4 ; Yitringa, pp. 194-199. 

^^ Rosh Havana iii. 8, 4, 7, and generally iiL-iy.; Taanith iL-iiL 
Surenhusius* Mishnd^ ii. 841. Yitringa, pp. 208-211 (and at p. 209, also 
many pasBages from Ghrysostom). Winer, RWB,, art ^'Musikalische 
Instromente.*' Gesenius* Thesaurus, pp. 618, 1469. Leyrer, art '* Musik," 
in Herzog's Real-Enc, According to Jer. Shabhaih xviL foL 16, Bab. 
ShaJthaUi 85^, the dawn of the Sabbath was also annoanced bj the blowing 
of instruments (see the passages in Levy, Neuhebr. WSrterbuch, s.v. niYlvn ; 
Yitringa, p. 1128 sq.). Whether this was general in former times (for 
which C/uiUin hjin, speaks), or onlj took place in the temple at Jerusalem 
(which is at all events evidenced by Joseph. BelL Jud. iv. 9. 12 ; Sutka v. 5), 
must here be left undecided. 

^^ On the iTftn^MM^tlflm of the scribes and Pharisees, see Matt xxiil 6 ; 
Mark xii. 89 ; Luke xi. 48, xx. 46. Philo says at least of the Essenes, that 
the order was according to age, the younger sitting ^* below " (i.e. behind) 
the elder, Qaod omnis prohus Uber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 458) : *mf iktuif ip 
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meu are said to have aat apart according to their respective 
trades (nuo^K)/^^ If there was a leper in the commuiiity a 
special division was prepared for him. So at least the 
Mishna required.^ Ten individuals were necessary to form a 
regular assembly for public worship (see above« voL ii. p. 67). 
The chief parts of the service were, according to the Mishna, 
the recitation of the Shema, prayer, the reading of the Thorah, 
the reading of the prophtU, the bleeeing of the priest.^ To 
these were added the tranelaiion of the portions of Scripture 
read, which is assumed in the Mishna (see below), and the 
explanation of what had been read by an edifying diecouree, 

which in Philo figures as the chief matter in the whole 

lit 
service. 

^aitn9 Cw9 vpwfivrifMt Wm ««llfo»r/. The leparatioD of the aexes most 
be asBEumed as aelf-eTident, although it does not happen to be mentioDad in 
any of the more ancient authoritiea. For what is Hdd in Paendo-Philo, De 
vita canUmplaHvaf c. 9, init (Mang. iL 482), of the Therapentae cannot 
be here taken into account. Nor la a special divirion for women mentioned 
in the Talmud ; aee Low, Monaiuckr,/, Gteck. und WtMaeneek. des JudenUu 
1884, p. 864 aqq., eqMsciaUj 871. 

"• Jer. Sukka r. 1, fol. 66»b. m Ntgaim xiiL 12. 

ii> The enumeration of these parte, MegiOa iv. 8. 

^^3 We have three summary descriptions of the public worship of the 
synagogue in Philo: 1. Fragm, apud Eveeb. Praep. ecang, riii. 7. 12-18, 
ed. Gaisf. (Mang. ii. 630), from the first book of the Hypothetica: Ti •Sm 
f nttm [icil, i »t^#lr]|(] rmg ifSUfAmts rmvrtui ifUpmis } Aivug dg rmvriw 
4£iov wvpiytwimi, mmI Kttii^ofnipwt fttr' dX^iXttp m mlhoi jMti xMfi^ rip 

»ml 9V0t^ptv9V9{ fttr* if AX^Xifv* 0/ f^iw voXXo^ 0mTp, 9\^p if ri 9pt%'K't(pnfM§u 
TOif dv^tytpttnt/^ftip^ti p^fAt^trtiC rmp lifimp %i rig vtf^v j rmp ypirrmp tig 
dpm.yipm9Ktt rwg itpovg pifiwg mvroig, xMi xmf tcmtrw i^nytirtu ftixft ^xh^p 
hixvg o>f/img. 2. De SeptenariOj c. 6 (Mang. iL 282=Ti8chendorf, Philonea, p. 
23) : 'Av«TlTT«r«/ ytivp rmig ifiifumtg f^^pi* xmrd victtp riktp hZtt9»m'Kti§i 
(Ppopn9Utg KoU wi»ppo9VPng x«< dpZptimg khI ZiXMiOgvpiig tud t«v dXXup dptrip* 
'£jr clg 0/ flip ip xiwptf »«lk^orr«/, 0Vp irujc^^ rd urm dpupiuttinrti^ fitrd 
vpo0%X^g vmfnSf tPiKPt rw ^ty^p Xoy«ir xoti/miv. ^Kpturdg )f rig t«i> 
tfArrupvrmrup v^nydrtu t£pt9rm ttmi wvpow^prtt^ tdg tiwttg 4 fiUg mltt9U xpig 
ro ^<Ar/of. 3. Of the Easenes, Quod omnis prolms liber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 
458, also in Euseb. Praep, Evang. riii. 12. 10, ed. Gaisf.) : 'O pdp rdg 
fiiflkovg dpxyipitvKU A«(/3«ir, irf^o; 2f rttp iftxuptrdrup ^ Zvm pt^ ypitpi/^m 
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Tbe Shema, so called from its cooimencing words, vpy 
^^^., consists of the sections Deut vi. 4- 9, xi. 13-21, 
Num. zv. 37-41, together with certain benedictions before 
and after (see particulars in Appendix). It was always dis- 
tinguished from prayer proper, and is rather a confession of 
faith than a prayer. Hence the '' reciting " not the *' praying " 
of the Shema is spoken of (yiCKff riKnp). As the Sliema 
undoubtedly belongs to the times of Christ, it is evident that 
certdin established prayers were then already customary in 
public worship. It can however hardly be ascertained, how 
much of the somewhat copiously developed liturgy of post* 
Talmudic Judaism reaches back to that period."^ The 
formula by which the reader summoned to prayer, hk ona 
mrr, is expressly mentioned in the Mishna.^^ The custom 
too of praying the three first and three last benedictions of 
the Shemoneh Esreh (of which particulars are given in the 
Appendix) at Sabbath and festival worship, reaches back to 
the age of the Misbna.^^* It was the custom to pray stand- 

9ttpik$^9 «(»«)/)«#«fi. I here further mention, that in the post-Talmudio 
period, especially in the treatise Soferim^ e. 10-21 (best edition : Masechet 
Soferim^ edited bj Joel Miiller, 1S78), there is a series of detailed directions 
for the synagogue worship. Yitringa, De synagoga^ pp. 946-1121, following 
Maimonides, gives an ezhauBtiye description of the ritual of the post- 
Talmudic period ; eomp. also pp. 667-711. The works of Jewish scholars, of 
which 100 are recorded by Strack in Henog*8 Real'Ency 2nd ed. xy., and 
chiefly among these Zuni, Die rittu des gynagogalen Ooitesdienstes enimcktlt^ 
BerUn 1859, may also be consulted for the history of the synagogue ritual 
in the post-Talmudic period. 

iM pof a description of it^ according to Maimonides, see Yitringa, De 
iynagogth PP* 1075-1090, in general, pp. 1022-1118. Every orthodox Jewish 
prayer-book also gives information on the subject. On the details, see 
especiially in Hambnrger*8 Real-Ene. JUr Bibtl und Talmud^ Div. iL, the 
artidea '' Abendgebet/' ''Kaddisch;' '' Keduscha,** *' Kiddusch,** ''Mincha- 
gebet," '*Morgengebet," '' Mussafgebet," *' Schema,'' '' Schemone-Esrv.** 
The so-called Kaddisch is especially interesting on account uf its points 
of contact with the Lord's Prayer. See Hamburger as above, iL p. 
603 sqq. 

"« BerackoOi viL 8. 

ii< Comp. on the general 8ubjec^ Yitringa, p. 1024 sq. (after Maimo- 
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ing and with the face turned towards the Holy of Holies, i.e. 
towards Jerusalem.^ The prayer was not uttered by the 
whole congregation, but by some one called upon for this 
office (the "i^y n^) by the ruler of the synagogue, the con- 
gregation making only certain responses, especially the iptc.^ 
He who pronounced the prayer stepped in front of the chest 
in which lay the rolls of the law. Hence n^nn ^jd^ ^if 

nides). Zans, Die goUesdieniUichen VoriHIge^ p. 867. That the cuBtom 
reaches back to the period of the MishDa is endent from Bosh kashana 
ir. 6. 

»r Od standing at prayer, see If aftt Ti 6 ; llaik zi.26; LukexTiiLll; 
Beraekoth t. 1 ; Taaniih il 2. Ltghtfoot {ffonu Htbr.) and Wetatein 
{Nov TuL) on Matt vi. 5. On taming towards the Holj of Holies, tis. 
towards Jemaalem, Ecek. tuL 16 ; 1 Kings tjIL 48 ; Dan. vi 11 ; JBerw 
chotk vr. 5-6 ; Sifirt 71^ ed. Friedmann in Weber, System dtr alUymag. 
T^oL p. 62. The same passage also in Tosefta, Beraehotk iiL p. 8, ed. 
Zackermandel (comp. also Low, Monaiastkr, fltr Gtkh. und WiasenacL des 
Judenlh. 1884, p. 810). It is striking that the still remaining mins of 
ancient STOsgogues in Oalilee have almost all the entrance towards the 
aoath (see aboTe, note 89«). According to this it would be supposed that 
the Holy Land laj to the north, and that the congregation eat or stood 
facing the north. Or was it that the turning towards Jerusalem, it. 
towards the south, was required from the reader onlj ? In after times, 
when the sjnagogues were regarded as an exchange for the temple, we 
meet with the direction to hare the entrsnee as in the temple at the east 
(Tosefta, MegUla ir, p. 227, 16th ed. Zaokermandel). It seems, howe? er, 
that this direction was never complied with. In the European congrega- 
tions of the Middle Ages, it was the rale to place the entrance at the west, 
so that the worahipperB might turn to the east For further psrticttlaiB, 
see Ltfw, MonaUschr. /. Geseh. wuf Wmauck. da JwieniL 1884, pu 
805 eqq. Comp. on the subject generallj, Winer, HWB^ art 
<* Gebet.'* Hdleroann, DU biblbeks Oe$iak der AnbUung, in BibelsHuHen, 
I 96-1&3. 

^^* On the summons to delirer the prayer bj the arohiiynagogus, see 
aboTe, ToL iLp.65; on nUY rr^T* p. 67. TheresponsiTe |dk is already found 
in the Old Testament, Deut zzriL 15 sqq. ; Neb. yiil 6 ; l' Chron. xn. 86 ; 
Tob. TiiL 8. See also Berachoth riil 8 ; Taanith ii. 5. Abo in Christian 
worship from the first, 1 Cor. zir. 16. Justin, Apol maj. 65, 67. See 
generally, Buztorf, Lex. ChaUL s,v. Yitringa, De nfnagoga, p. 1098 sqq. 
Wetzstein and other expositore on 1 Cor. ziv. 46 ; Snicer, Tkes, no. df^n^. 
Otto's note on Justin, c. 65. Older literature in Wolf, Curae phUoL ta 
Nov. TuL on Matt ri. 13 and 1 Cor. zir. 16. 
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is the usual expression for *' to lead iu prayer/* "• Every 
adult member of the congregation was competent to do this.^ 
The same individual, who said the prayer, might also recite 
the Shema, read the lesson from the prophets and, if he were 
a priest, pronounce the blessing."^ 

The Scripture lessons (from both the Pentateuch and the 
prophets) might also be read by any member of the congrega- 
tion, and even by minora."* The l^tter^were only excluded 
from reading the Book of Esther at the feast of Purim.^" If 
priests and Levites were present, they took precedence in 
reading the lesson."^ It was customary for the reader to 
stand (Luke iv. 16 : avianj av(Vfv&vai)}^ Both sitting and 
standing were allowed at the reading of the Book of Esther,^ 
and the king was also allowed to sit when he read his portion 
of Scripture at the feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year.^ 
The lesson from the Thorah was so arranged that the whole 
Pentateuch consecutively was got through in a cycle of three 

^^ Btracholh v. 8-4 ; Eruhin iii. 9 ; Rotih hashana iv. 7 ; Taanith L 2, 
ii. 5 ; MegiUa ir. 8, 5, 6, 8. Gomp. also Taanith iL 2, 

^^ MegWa iv. 6. In Christiaa oongren^tions also the prayer was said by 
aome member of them, see 1 Cor. zL i. 

i>i MegiUa iv. 5. 

^** MegiUa iv. 6-6. That the reading of the Scripture lesson was not the 
work of a permanent official is evident from PhUo, Fragm, ap. Eiaeb. Ptaep. 
eoang. viii. 7. 18 (see above, vol. iL p. 76). 

i» MegiUa iL 4. 

^*^ GiUin V. 8 : " The following things have been ordained for the sake 
of peace. The priest is the first to read, then the Levite, then the Israelite 
for the sake of peace." Maimonides testifies that it was the custom in his 
time to give an mileamed priest precedence in reading over a learned 
laraelite, a proceeding which indeed he does not approve. See Maimonides, 
Commentary an Gittin v. 8 (in Sorenhorius' AftfAna, ilL 841), and Hilcholh 
TephiUa ziL 18 (in Yitringa, p. 981). Gomp. also Hamburger, Real-Enc. 
iL 1267. Philo too points oat the precedence of the priests; only he 
nssumes therewith that there would be bat one to read the lesson, Fragm. ap. 
Btiaeb. Praep. evang. viiL 7. 18 : rSr hp9U9 \i rtt 4 «-«^» 9 twf y$ftm»» f&. 

^^ Gomp. Joma viL 1 ; Sola vii. 7 (voL iL p. 64 sq.). Ltghtfoot on Luke 
iv. 16. 

i« MtgiBa iv. 1. "' Sola viL a 
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years, for which purpose it was divided into 154 sections 
(rt^Bha)."* On Sabbaths several members of the congregation, 
at the least seven, who were summoned for the purpose by some 
official, originally indeed by the ruler of the synagogue, 
took part in the reading/"^ The first and the last of these 
had to pronounce a thanksgiving (•^^l?) at the beginning and 
at the end."^ Each had (at the reading of the Thorah) to 
read at least thru verses,^ and might never repeat them by 
hcart^ Such at least was the order prescribed by the 
Mishna, which certainly was observed only in the syni^gues 
of Palestine. The Talmud expressly remarks of non-Hebraist 
Jews, that among them the whole Parashah was always read 
by one ; ^'^ and with this agrees Philo, who evidently assumes 
that the lesson from the Thorah was read by one person (see 

»• Megdla 29b. 

iM 3ee Zanz, Die ffoUefdUnstUchen VortrUge^ p. 8 aq. Hupfeld, Stud, und 
KriL 1837, p. 880 sq. Henfeld, Getek. du Volhet Jurad, iii. 209-215. 
Griits, Ueber Eniwiekelung der Pentateuch- Perikopen- Verlesung {Monatsichr, 
/. GtidL u. Wissemck. d. JudaUk. 1869, pp. 885-399). Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. /. Bibel und Talmud^ Dir. IL art '' Vorlesung aus der ThonL" The 
present cuBtom of reading the Peniateuoh in ftfty-foor sections in one year 
18 of later origin. 

^ On the sammoDB to the Thorah, see Vitringa, pp. 980, 1122 (after 
Maimonides). According to Maimonidea thia was cettainlj done by the 
CkoMtan. But he had in the poat-Talmudic period an entirely different 
position from that which he formerly occupied. That it waa origioally 
done by the arcbisynagogna may be admitted aa probable from hia 
poaition in other leapecta. Baahi and Bartenora at least teatify (in the 
pasaagea named above, voL iL p. 65) that the archiajnagogua (i2ojA Jfca- 
kenueth) had to determine who was to read the leaaon from the propheta, 
(he Shema, and the prayer. 

^*^ MtgiUa iv. 2. Maimonidea in Vitringa, p. 983. 

is« MeqUJa iv. 4. 

^*> Znnz, p. 5. Comp. MegiUa ii. 1 (with respect to the Book of Eather). 
Taaniih iv. 3 (where reciting by heart ia mentioned aa an exception). 

^'^^ Jer. MegiUa iv. 8, foL 75* (on the direction of the Miahna that on 
the Sabbath seven persons ahould alwaya be called upon to read the Thorah). 
** The foreign-apeaking Jews (niM)^) have not this custom, but one person 
reads the whole Parashah.'* See the passage in Frankel, VorHudien mu der 
Septuaginta^ p. 59, uote, and in Levy, Neuhebr. Wifrterb, iL 515s $*v. np^ 
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the passages, voL iL p. 76). The reading of the law was 
ahready followed in New Testament times by a paragraph from 
the prophets {jLe. the D^^^^^p, which include the older historical 
books), as we see from Luke iv. 17, where Jesus reads a sec- 
tion from Isaiah, and from Acts xiiL 15 : ava/ywaai^ rov vofiov 
teal T&v irpa^iftfrmv. These lessons from the prophets are men- 
tioned also in the Mishna.^ As these formed the conclusion 
of the reading from the Scriptures, it was called K^^a "^^^Dn (to 
close with the prophet), on which account the prophetic para- 
graphs were called Haphtaroth. For these no kcHo canUnua 
was required ; ^ hence a choice of them was open,^ and they 
were alwajrs read by one person.^ They were moreover only 
read at the chief services on the Sabbath, and not also at 
week-day and Sabbath afternoon services.^ 

The sacred language in which the sections of Scripture were 
read aloud being no longer familiar to the bulk of the people, 
it was necessary to ensure their better understanding by trans-^ 
latian. Hence the reading was accompanied by a continuous 
translation into the Aramaic dialect. Whether the translator 
(jDiiViD) was a permanent official, or whether any competent 
members of the congregation officiated by turns as interpreters, 
must^ in the absence of more definite evidence, be here left 
uncertain. In the lesson from the Thorah the reader had to 
read one verse at a time for the translator, in the lesson from 
the prophets three, unless one verse formed a separate para- 
graph, when he was then to read it also alone.** 

^^ Megilla ir. 1-6. Farther particulars in Vitringa, p. 984 aqq. Herz- 
feld, iii. 215 sqq. Adler, Die Uaftara {MoncUsschr. f, Gesch. «. Wissensch, 
d JudentL 1862, pp. 222-228). Hamburger, RtaUEncf. Bibel und Talmud, 
Dir. ii art «« Haftara.'* ^u MegWa ir. 4. 

^M Hamlrarger, Htal-Ene. ii. S36. Comp. Luke It. 17 sqq. 

"^ Mt^iOa iv. 6. 

^M MegUla ir. 1-2. Of the Eethubim odIj the five Megilloth were used, 
and these only on particular occasions in the year, in the synagogue 
service ; see Kisch, Monatuckr. 1880, p. 543 sqq. 

^** Comp. Megilla iv. 4, 6, 10. Vitringa, De synagnga, pp. 1015-1022. 
DIV. IL VOL. IL F 
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The reading of the Scriptoies was followed by an edifying 
lecture or aermon (^fl*^), by which the portion which had 
been read was explained and applied. That such explanations 
were the general practice is evident from the i^Saa-Ktw ev roS? 
awtpyayaSi^*^ so frequently mentioned in the Kew Testament, 
from Luke iv. 20 sqq., and from the express testimony of 
Philo (see above, p. 76). The preacher (IfT^)*** used to 
sU (Luke iv. 20: imoBiaey) on an elevated place.^^ Nor 
was such preaching confined to appointed persons, but^ as 
appears especially from Philo, open to any competent member 
of the congr^ation.^^ The service closed with (ks lUmng, 
pronounced by a priestly member of the congregation, to 
which the whole congr^tion responded 09^)/^ If no 

Znni, Die goite$diemtilidkm Forfrd^ p. 8. Hamburger, AeaZ- JShc, Div. iL 
art *' Targnm.'* Hie like is also iDddentally testified of Christian oongre- 
gationa That in Scythopolis, iu the time of Diodetian, the Scriptures were 
read in Greek, bat translated by an interpreter into Aramaic. Seethe 
Sjriac text of Euseb. De mart. PaJUutL in Zahn, TiUicaC» Diateuartm (1881), 
p. 19. 

i«« Matt iv. 28; Mark L 21, ti. 2; Luke iT. 15, ti 6, ziiL 10; John 
tL 69, zriiL 20. 

^^^ Ben Soma was a celebmted |ern {Sota ix. 15). 

i«* Gomp. Zona, Die goOeedtenOUchen VortrOge^ p. 887. DelitaKh, Sin 
Tag m CapernawHij p. 127 aq. 
^^ See Hambniger, Beal-Ene.^ IMt. iL art ** Predigt" 
i«* Berachotk v. 4. MegiUa iw. 8, 5, 6, 7. On the BUseing rUwU, see 
Sota TiL 6 (= Tawttd yIL 2) : ** How is the priestly blessing pionoonced? 
In the country in three sentences, in the temple in one. In the temple the 
name of God is pronoonoed as written (mrP)« in the coontry according to 
its appellation (^^HK)- In the country the priests raise their hands only as 
high as the shoulder, in the temple above the head, with the exception of 
the high priest, who must not raise his hands above the plate of the mitre. 
R Judah says : He also raised his hands above the plate of the mitre.** 
According to RoA hatikana SV>, Sola 40b, Johanan ben Sakkai ia said to 
have ordered that after the destruction of the temple the priests should 
only pronounce the blessing barefooted (Derenbourg, HtMtaire de la Paiu- 
tine, p. 305, n. 8). On the whole subject, see Wagenseil on Sota vii. 6 
(Sureobnsius' Jftiftna, ilL 264 sq.). Vitringa, pp. 1114-1121. Lnndiua, Die 
alien judiechen HeSigtkQmer^ b. iiL a 48. Haener, De ritu benedieiiams eaeer- 
dotaUs, Jenae 1671 (alao in Thesaurm theoL phiMogiau, Amst 1701-1702, 
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priest were present, the blessing was not pronounced, but 
made into a prayer.^^ 

The order above described is that of the principal service 
on the forenoon of the SabbatL The congregation assembled 
also on the Sabbath afternoon at the time of the Minchah 
offering. When then Philo says, that the Sabbath assemblies 
lasted ft^xP^ o^eSiv Setkrj^ iy^la^ (see above, p. 76), this is 
not without foundation considering the length of these servioea 
At the afternoon service no lesson from the prophets, but 
only one from the Pentateuch, was read. And only three 
members of the congregation, neither more nor less, took part 
in the reading.^^ The same order was also observed at 
week-day services, which were r^[ularly held on the second 
and fifth week-days (Mondays and Fridays).^^ There was 
also a meeting for the reading of the Thorah, in which ftnur 
members of the congregation shared in the Parashah.^*' Nor 
was there any festival in the year, which was not distinguished 
by public worship and reading from the law ; and the Mishna 
prescribed lessons from the Pentateuch for every festivaL^^ 



APPENDIX. 
The Shema and the Shemondi Esreh. 

The Shema and the Shemoneh Esreh occupy, on the one 
hand from their antiquity, on the other from the high 
estimation in which they were held, so prominent a position 
in the Jewish liturgy, that further particulars concerning 
them must here be given. 

ToL IL p. 986 sq.). Hotdoger, De benedictione sacerdotali, Marburg 1709 
(alao in Thesaurus nouus theoL-phil, ed. Hasaeus et Ikenius, voL L p. 
398 sqq.). Hamburger, ReaUEnc ii 1265, art. ^ Priestersegen.'' 

i«« Yitringa, p. 1120 (after Maimonides). i«« MegiUa iii. 6, ir. 1. 

i«« MegiUa iiL 6, vr. 1. Gomp. L 2, 3. i«' Megilkt iv. 2. 

148 MegiUa iiL 5-6. Comp. Hersfeld, iiL 218. Hamburger, ii. 1265 sq. 
(art ** Vorlesung aus der Thora "}. 
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1. The Shema^^ consists of the tliree paragraphs, Deut vL 
4-9, xi 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41 ; therefore of those 
passages of the Pentateuch, in which is chiefly inculcated that 
Jehovah alone is the God of Israel, and in which the use of 
certain mementos is prescribed for the constant remembrance 
of Him. The three paragraphs are expressly named in the 
Mishna by the words with which they begin : (1) 9M^, 
(2) ?bf DK rrm, and (3) noi<n."* Around this nucleus are 
grouped at the beginning and end thanksgivings (Berachahs) ; 
and the Mishna prescribes that ttoo benedictions should be 
said before, and one after, the morning Shema, and two before, 
and tvfo after, the evening Shema.^ The initial words of the 
concluding benediction are cited in the Mishna just as they 
are used to this day, viz. ^T] '^•^ If then the wording 
of the benedictions was subsequently considerably increased, 
they still belong fundanientaUy to the period of the Mishna.^ 
This prayer, or more correctly this confession of faith, was to 
be said twice a day, viz. morning and evening, by every adult 
male Israelite;^ women, slaves and children were not required 
to repeat it"^ It was not necessary that it should be recited 
in Hebrew, any other language being admissible for the 
purpose.^ How ancient this custom of repeating the Shema 
was, appears from the fact that the Mishna already gives 
such detailed directions concerning it^'^ It mentions more- 
over that it was already repeated by the priests in the temple, 
which assumes the use of it at least before A.D. 70."' Nay, 

^«* See Vitringa, De sjffMgoga^ pp. 1052-1061. Ztinz, Dk gtrttesdiensd, 
Vortrdgty pp. 867, 869-S71. Hamburger, Beal-Ene. ii. 1087-1092. 

iM Berachoth H 2 ; Tamid ▼. L »^ Berackoth I 4. 

^ Beraehffth vL 2 ; Taimdr. 1. 

1** Znos (as abore) has attempted to separate the andent portions from 
the modem additioDa 

»»* Berachnth L 1-4. »« Berachoth iii. 8. ^^ Sota Tii. 1. 

1*^ Comp. in general also, Puadttm iy. 8 ; Taanith ir, 8 ; Sota r. 4 ; 
Aboth ii. 13. 

M' TVmiuiiv./n., ▼. L 
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for Josephus the origin of this custom is lost in so hoar an 
antiquity, that he regards it as an enactment of Moses 
himself:'" 

2. Tht Shemondi Esrdi}^ Somewhat more recent than 
the Shema, but still very ancient as to its groundwork, 
is the Shemoneh Esreh, f.e. the chief prayer, which every 
Israelite, even women, slaves and children, had to repeat 
three times a day, viz. morning, afternoon (at the time of the 
Minchah ofifering) and evening.^ It is so much the chief 
prayer of the Israelite, that it is also called merely n^fiJ^n, 
** the prayer." In its final, authentic and fixed form it 
does not consist, as its name nnjlp^ njloe^ denotes, of eighteen, 
but of nineteen Berachahs. Its words, as given in every 
Jewish prayer-book, are as follow : — 

**1. Bleased art thoa, Lord, our God and the Ood of our fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the great God, 
the mighty and tremeDdoua, the Most High God, who bestoweat gradoua 
favours and Greatest all things, and rememberest the piety of the patriarchs, 
and wilt bring a redeemer to their posterity, for the sake of Thy name in 
love. O King, who bringest help and healing and art a shield. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham. 2. Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord ; Thou restorest life to the dead, Thou art mighty to save ; who 
sostainest the living with beneficence, quiekenest the dead with great 
mer^i supportmg the fallen and healing the sick, and setting at liberty 



'^^ Jcmi^ Antt iv. 8. 18 : Aif V hutmt if*ip»t* ^fx/^f^^m n avr%s 

7imyu9t9 mvrois U r%( AlyvxrUf yiig n^xih )'»«<'«K oi^n; ^vvu r%e 
tifjCtipUTleit »«i ytpo/iiifns ^s** ifiOifi^ fM9 ru9 (h^ yty^viruv M \i irpor^vji 
rm» Uofihmv, That Josephus means by this the custom of reciting the 
Shema cannot be doubtful. He rightly views the Sbema as a thankful 
confession of Jehovah, as the God who redeemed Israel from Egypt 
Gomp. espedally. Num. xv. 41. 

^^ See Yitringa, De tynagoga^ pp. 1031-1051. Zuns, Die gotU»dienML 
VortrUge, pp. 867-869. Delitzsch, Zur GticK der flditchen Poaie (1886), 
pp. 191-198. Herzfeld, Gesch. des VoUcei Jisrael, iii. 20O-204. BickeU, 
Mem vfid PoMhah (1872), pp. 65 aq., 71-78. Hamburger, Real-Ene. iL 
1092-1099. 

iM Berachoth iiL 8 (women, children, slares), iv. 1 (three times a day). 
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those who are boiud, and opholding Thy faithfolneai ante those who sleep 
in the dost Who is like nnto Thee, Lord, the Almighty One ; or who can 
be compared onto Thee, O King, who killest and makest alire again, and 
caosest help to spring forth ? And faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, Lord, who restorest the dead. 8. Thou art holy and 
Thy name is holy, and the saints daily praise Thee. Selah. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord; the God most holy. 4. Thou gradoosiy impartsst to 
msn knowledge, and teachest to mortals resson. Let us be fwronnd from 
Thee with knowledge, understanding and wisdom. Blessed art Thou, 
Lord, who graciously impartest knowledge. 6. Cause us to turn, 
our Father, to Thy law, and draw us near, our King, to Thy serrioe, and 
restore us in perfect repentance to Thy presence. Bleased art Thou, 
Lord, who delightest in repoitanoe. 6. Forgiv« us, our Father, for we 
ha?e sinned; pardon us, our Kin^ for we have transgresMd; ready to 
pardon and forgive Thoa art Blessed art Thou, Lord, most grsdous, 
who dost abundantly pardon. 7. Look, we beseech lliee, upon our auc- 
tions, and plead our cause and redeem us speedily for the sake of Thy name, 
for a mighty Redeemer Thou art BlesMd art Thou, Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel. 8. Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and we 
ahall be saved ; for our praise art Thou ; and bring forth a perfect remedy 
unto an our infirmities; for a God and King, a faithful healer, and most 
merciful art Thou. Blemed art Thou, O Lord, who heakst the disesses of 
Thy people Israel. 9. Bless unto us, O I/ird our God, this year and 
grant us an abundant harrest, and bring a blessmg on our land, and 
satisfy us with Thy goodness ; and bleas our year as the good yeani Pleased 
art Thou, O Lord, who blesssst the yean. 10. Sound with the great 
trumpet to announce our freedom ; and set up a standard to ooUeet oor 
captiTes, and gather us together from the four oomen of the esrth. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcaats of Thy people Isrsel. 
11. O restore our judges ss formerly, and our counseUors ss at the begin- 
ning ; and remove from us sorrow and sighing ; and reign over ua, Thou 
O Lord alone, in grace and mercy ; and justify us* Blessed art Thou, Lord 
the King, for Thou lovest Righteousnea and justice. 12. To slanderers let 
there be no hope, and let all woAsn of wickedness perish as in a moment ; 
and let all of them speedily be cut off ; and humble them speedily in our 
days. Blessed art Thou, Lord, who destroyest enemies and humblest 
tyrants. IS. Upon the just and upon the picas and upon the elders of 
Thy people the bouse of Israel, and upon the renmant of their scribes, and 
upon righteous strangers, and upon us, bestow, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy, 
O Lord our God, and grant a good reward unto all who confide in Thy 
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name faithfully ; and appoint our portion with them for ever, and may we 
never be put to shame, for our trust is in Thee. Blessed art Thou, Lord, 
the support and confidence of the righteous. 14. And to Jerusalem Thy 
city return with compassion, and dwell therein as Thou hast promised ; 
and rebuild her speedily in our days, a structure everiasting; and the 
throne of David speedily establish therein. Blessed art Thou, Lord, the 
builder of Jerusalem. 15. The offspring of. David Thy servant speedily 
cause to flounsh, and let his horn be exalted in Thy salvation ; for Thy 
salvation do we hope daily. Blessed art Thou, Lord, who causest the 
horn of salvation to flourish. 16. Hear our voice, Lord our God, pity 
and have mercy upon us, and accept with compassion and favour these 
our prayers, for Thou art a God who heareth prayers and supplications ; 
and from Thy presence, our King, send us not empty away, for Thou 
heareat the prayers of Thy people Israel in mercy. Blessed art Tbou, 
Loid, who hearest prayer. 17. Be pleased, Lord our God, with Thy 
people Israel, and with tiieir prayers ; and restore the sacrifidal service to the 
Holy of Holies of Thy house ; and the offerings of Israel, and their prayers 
in love do Thou accept with favour ; and may the worship of Israel Thy 
people be ever pleasing. that our eyes may behold Thy return to Zion 
with mercy. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest Thy glory (ru^se^') 

unto Zion. 18. We praise Thee, for Thou art the Lord our God and the 
God of our fathers for ever and ever ; the Rock of our life, the Shield of 
our salvation. Thou art for ever and ever. We will render thanks unto 
Thee, and dedare Thy praise, for our lives which are delivered into Thy 
hand, and for our souls which are deposited with Thee, and for Thy miracles 
which daily are with us ; and for Thy wonders and Thy goodnesa^ which 
are at all times, evening and morning and at noon. Thou art good for Tliy 
merdea fail not^ and compassionate for Thy loving-kindness never ceaseth ; 
our hopes are for ever in Thee. And for all this praised and extolled be 
Thy name, our King, for ever and ever. And all that live shall give thanks 
unto Thee for ever, Selah, and shall praise Thy name in truth ; the God of 
our salvation and our aid for ever. Selah. Blessed art Thou, Lord, for 
all-bountiful is Thy name, and unto Thee it becometh us to give thanks. 
19. Great salvation bring over Israel Thy people for ever, for Thou art 
King, Lord of all salvation. Praised be Thou, liord, for Thou blessest Thy 
people Israel with salvation.*' 

From the contents of this prayer it is evident, that it first 
attained its finally authentic form after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that is, after a.d. 70. For it presupposes in its 
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14th and l7th Berachah the destruction of the city and the 
cessation of the sacrificial service. On the other hand, it is 
already cited in the Mishna under the name '^3^ "J^Df ,"* 
and it is mentioned, that R Gamaliel II., R. Joshua, R Akiba 
and R Elieser — all authorities of the beginning of the second 
century — debated whether all the eighteen thanksgivings or 
only a selection from them must be said daily,^ also in what 
manner the additions concerning the rainy season and tlio 
Sabbath should be inserted, and in what form to pray on 
New Yeai^s day.^ Hence it must have virtually attained its 
present form about aj). 70-100, and its groundwork may 
safely be regarded as considerably more ancient This infer- 
ence is confirmed by the definite information of the Talmud, 
that Simon the cotton dealer at Jabne in the time of Gamaliel 
II. arranged the eighteen thanksgivings according to their 
order, and that Samuel the Little, at R Gamaliel's invitation, 
inserted the prayer against apostates (p'^}V), which makes it 
consist, not of eighteen, but of nineteen sections.^^ 

^» BerachoA iv. 8 ; Taamth H 2. ^<* Beraehoth It. S. 

^M Beraehoth v. 2 ; Roth hashana ir. 5 ; Taanith 1 1-2. At the close 
of the Sabbath the so-called rt^3n« tLe. the '* sepaiation,* by which the 

T t: - 

Sabbath was separated from the week-day, was ioBerted. See Beraehoth 
y. 2 (in Sarenhuaiiu' Mishna^ i. 18). Levy, Neuhebr. WSrierb. 9.v. r^isn. 

!•* Beraehoth 28b ; ^ ^^^fp p^y^^ m»p roiDT nnon ^h^pon pjnDBf 

•njpni ppn i^Ktor Wy ^n^yan nra prh mw- Thequeation ia im- 
mediately before aaked, why there are nineteen instead of eighteen Beraehoth. 
The U^Xnsn T\y\2 (for this is undoubtedly the correct reading instead of 
D^pllVn ruia, which the editions have, see Levy, Neuhebr. WSrterh. »,v. 
p3) forms the 12th Berachah. But instead of the original D^3^i we have 
in the present text of the prayer D^^^e^D (slanderers), the former being 

corrected by the insertion of only two letters. Gomp. Derenbouxg, HkUrire 
de la Palestine, p. 846 sq. The u^yp are '* apostates '* in general, not 

merely Jewish Christiana, as is often sopposed. The Fathers were not 
however quite in the wrong when they referred the Birkath hamminim 
chiefly to Jewiah Christians. Comp. Epiphan. haer. zxix. 9 : 0^ fUito9 
yap e/ rZif *Iov)«/«v «'«i)f; x^ rovrovi tUxmrrmt ftU^i, dXXA *ml dttrrm" 
fHWi ut$t9 *ml (lUns if^ip^S ««i vtpl rip ioTtp^pf rplf r^f ipuptig, ort tif^; 
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^pU fns ilf^h^ ^a9nAitr%s Zrt ^E'lrtttaretpaatu o ^tof rovg 'Set^upttiovg. 
Hieronymus ad Juaj. r. 18-19, ed. Vallarei, iv. 81 : (Judaei) usque hodie 
peneTerant io blasphemiis et ter per singulos dies in omnibus synagogis 
sab DOrnine Nazarenorum auatbematizant yocabulum Cbristianum. Idem, 
ad Jtiaj. xlix. 7, ed. VaUarei, iv. 565 : (Judaei Gbristo) ter per singuloa dies 
sub nomine Nazarenoram maledicunt in synagogis suis. Idem, ad Jtsaj. 
liL 4 £F^ ed. Yallani, ir. 604: (Judaei) diebus ac noctibus blasphemaut 
Salvaiorem et sub nomine, at saepe dixi, Nazarenorum ter in die in 
ChristiaooB oongerunt maledicta. Less decidedly Justinus, Dialog, c. 
Tiyph, a 16 : Km,rapufA%»^t h rdte wvwyuymU vpti*9 ro^s virrtv^m^ M 
rip Xptrriw. Justin frequently expresses himself in the same manner (see 
Otto on the passage). 0>mp. also especially c. 137 : Ivft^mpttpM ovr /«4 
XoiZopin M rw vlw rw ^mv, (inU ^apivtu^ts rtiifyttwoi itlci^ttrnXctf reV 
fitttsXitt Tov ^I^paiX. iwi9Kinffwri von, 9voi» hia€itov0t» o/ tipxiwptiYttyoi 
v(A*t9f pctrm rif wp^wtuxif' It is Striking, that according to this, the 
cursing formula was pronounced after the prayer. Perhaps this rests upon 
a mistake of Justin's ; it is howerer also possible that the Birkath hanminim 
originally had thia position. Comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald, coL 1201 sq. 
Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1047-1051. Henfeld, iiL 208 sq. Gri&tz, 
Geseh. der Juden^ iv, 484 sq. Derenbourg, p. 845 sq. Hamboiger, ii. 
1095 sq. 
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All zeal for education in the family, the school and the 
synagogue aimed at making the whole people a people of the 
law. The common man too was to know what the law com- 
manded, and not only to know, but to do it His whole life 
was to be ruled according to the norm of the law ; obedience 
thereto was to become a fixed custom, and departure there- 
from an inward impossibility. On the whole this object was 
to a great degree attained Josephus declares : ** Even if we 
are deprived of wealth, of towns, and of other possessions, the 
law remains to us for ever. And no Jew will be so far from 
his native land, nor so much fear a hostQe ruler, as not to 
fear the law more than him." ^ So faithfully did most of the 
Jews adhere to their law, that they willingly incurred even 
torture and death itself in consequence. ^ Often already," says 
Josephus, " have many of the prisoners been seen to endure 
the rack and all kinds of death in theatres, for the sake of not 
uttering a word against the law and the other Holy Scriptures."' 
But what were the motives, whence sprang this enthusiasm 

^ ApiOTL it 88 : K&p irXovrov tud riXtup »ml rmw A»M9 dymiiv mpn^ 
$ifAU, yov9 POfMg ii/U9 d^awmrn; iiatfAtMi* titd Mtlg ' Iwlmimv oCrt fAtiKpd» 
wrui «l» u'rkkBfit r^( nrttrpihof iAt iiriviKpop (pofiniiwtnn Zt^v^mv tts fii wpo 

' Apion. L 8: "Hln 0Z9 xoXXoi veXXtfiu^ iupurrtu rmw aixf^m>Jnm9 or pi' 
fikof »«2 wtiifTottnf 4a»aT6»9 rpoinvf lir Btmrptti viro^ivorrff M rji (An\i9 
f^pt» vp^iviat TtLpd TOUf pofiovf »«2 rd( f^trd rwrmw titmypm^mf. Gomp. 
also ApiofL i. 22 (from Hekataus), and ii 80 : svXXoJ »xl voXX«»<f fin tub 
ilfirripuv mpl rov fAtfii /4/«« ^$iy^ai90mi Trttpm rw »if€99 wmrrm wahU 
ytfpaittf y^f/xorro. 

00 
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for the law, what the means whereby it obtained this enor* 
mous sway over minds ? To answer briefly : it was faiik in 
Divine retributum, and that a retribution in the strictest 
juristic sense. The prophetic idea of the covenant, which 
Qod had entered into with the chosen people, was appre- 
hended in the purely juristic sense ; the covenant was a legal 
one, by which both the contracting parties were mutually 
bound. The people to observe the law given them by God, 
exactly, accurately and conscientiously: while God was also 
bound in return to pay the promised recompense in proportion 
to their performancea And the obligation held good not only 
with respect to the nation as a whole, but to every individual ; 
performance and recompense always stood in corresponding 
relations to each other. He who did much had to expect from 
Qod'B justice the bestowal of much reward; while on the 
other hand every trangression entailed its corresponding 
punishment' The eztemalism with which this belief in 
retribution weighed, on the one side transgression and punish* 
ment, on the other the fulfilment of the law and reward by 
each other, will appear from what follows : " Seven different 
plagues came into the world on account of seven chief trans- 
gression& (1) If part of the people tithe their fruits and part 
do not, such a famine arises through drought that part of the 
people are in want and part have enough. (2) If no one 
tithes, there follows a famine from the devastations of war and 
from drought (3) If nowhere the heave dough has been 
separated, a famine consuming all arises. (4) A pestilence 
rages when such crimes gain the upper hand as have in 
Scripture the penalty of death pronounced upon them, but 
whose perpetrators are not delivered up to justice for its 

> Comp. Weber, System der aUtynagogahn paldlstinischen TheologU (1880), 
pp. 235 ff., 290 S. Hamburger, ReaUEncyclopddie fiir Bibel und Tabnud^ 
Div. H art "Lohn und Strafe" (pp. 691-708), and ** Vergeltang" (ppt 
1252-1267). 
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execution. (5) War devastates the land because of delay of 
sentences, turning aside of law and illegal interpretation of 
Scripture. (6) Wild beasts get the upper hand on account of 
perjury and the desecration of the divine name. (7) Carrying 
away into foreign lands is the punishment for idolatry, incest, 
murder, and neglect of the Sabbatic year." ^ With like con- 
scientiousness was the reward for the fulfilling of the law 
computed. *' Whoever fulfils only oim law, good is appointed 
to him, his days are prolonged, and he will inherit the land."' 
''According to the proportion of pains taken will be the 
reward " (Jroie inp w>^) .• « Know that everything is taken 
account of " (I'afnn *pb fene^ jn) J Thus every fulfilment of the 
law involves its corresponding reward. And God only gave 
so many commandments and so many laws to the people of 
Israel, that they might obtain great rewards.* Both punish- 
ment and reward are bestowed on men in the present life. 
But full retribution does not follow till the life to come, the 
Kan D^y. Then will all seeming inequalities be reconciled. 
He, who was in this life visited with sorrows, notwithstanding 
his righteousness, will then receive the fuller reward. But 
apart from this, full recompense does not take place till the 
world to come. For the present world is still a world of 
imperfection and of eviL In the future world all weakness will 
ceasa Then will Israel, both as a nation and as individuals, 
be rewarded for a faithful fulfilling of the law by a life of 
undisturbed happinesa Good works — such as reverence of 
parents, benevolence, peace-making among neighbours, and 
above all the study of the law — may therefore be looked upon 
as a capital, whose interest is already enjoyed in this life, 

^ Ahoth ▼. 8-9. So too e.g, Shahbaih iL 6. The promiaes and threats 
of the bleafliog and* the curse in Lev. xxyi and Dent. xiyvL are the 
Old Testament foundation for this. Bat the casuistic cairying out into 
parallels is alien to the Old Testament 

• KidduAin L 10. * Ahoth y. 23. 

' Aboth IT. 22. • Makkoth iiL 16. 
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while the capital itself remains for the life to coma This 

hope of a future retribution was therefore the mairispring of all 

zeal for the law. Nay the entire religious life of the J€%oi8hpeople 

during the period of which we are treating just revolved round 

theee two poles: Fulfilment of the law and hope of future glory. 

Zeal for the former derived its vitality from the latter. The 

saying of Antigonns of Socho: ''Be not like servants who 

serve their master for the sake of reward, but be like those 

who do service without respect to reward/' ^ is by no means a 

correct expression of the keynote of Pharisaic Judaism, which i 

was in fact like the servants who serve for the sake of recompense. 

To what remdts then did this zeal for the law lead ? They 

corresponded with its motives. As the motives were essentially 

of an external kind, so also was the result an inoredible 

extemalidng of the religious and moral life. This result was 

indeed inevitable, when once religion was made into law, and 

that indeed in such wise, that all religion was made to consist 

in nothing else, than in the strict obedience to a law^ which 

regulated the civil and social as well as the individual life in 

all its relations. By this view of religious duty, which forms 

the characteristic distinction of post-exilian Judaism, the whole 

religious and moral life was dravm doum into the sphere of 

law, and the result necessarily was as follows: (1) First of 

all the individual life was thus regulated by a norm, whose 

application to this sphere at all is an evil The province of 

law is simply to order the relations of men to one another 

according to certain standards. Its object is not the individual 

as such, but only civil society as a whole. The functions of 

the latter are to be so regulated, that the fulfilment of his 

individual task within this framework is to be made possible 

to each. The application of the legal norm to the individual life 

therefore of itself subjects the latter to a false standard. For 

if external constraint is of the essence of law, freedom is of the 
^ Ptall, Gomp. KiddwMn ir. 14. ^o Aboih L 3. 
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essence of moral action. The moral life of the individual is a 
healthy one, only when it is governed by internal motives. Its 
regulation by external standards is an adulteration of it in its 
very principle. (2) The application of the legal norm to the 
religious and moral life also involves the placing of the most 
varying avocations of life upon a level, as though of equal value. 
For every employment is regulated absolutely by the law, not 
merely the behaviour of men to one another in the State and in 
society, but also those most special manifestations of the inner 
life of the individual : how he shows his gratitude to Ood or 
evidences his repentance for sins he has committed, how he 
manifests his love to his neighbour, how he fashions his daily 
life in its most external respects, in manners and customs. 
All falls nnder the same point of view — under the norm of 
the law, and that a law which comes forward with Divine 
authority. Thus the purport of an act is comparatively 
indifferent Merely conventional demeanour in outward 
matters and ceremonies is of the same value as the fulfilment 
of the highest religious and moral duties. The former is 
raised to the rank of the latter, and the latter lowered to that 
of the former. There is alwajrs and eveiywhere only one 
duty — ^the fulfilling of the law, i.e. the fulfilling of all that has 
once been commanded by Gkxi, no matter of what kind it may 
be. (3) Hence it is self-evident^ that all in reality depends 
upon satisfying the law. There is no higher task in 
the department of law. If the requirement of the law is 
exactly fulfilled, duty is satisfied. Thus the only question 
that can be raised is : what is commanded 7 and what must 
be done that the commandment may be fulfilled ? That every 
art should be directed only to compounding with the letter of 
the law is an inevitable consequence. This task will perhaps 
be aggravated, more rather than less will be done for the sake 
of meeting in practice the whole extent of the law. But still 
one purpose only will be kept in view, that of satisfying the 
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letter. And this cannot be done without damage to the 
substance. The real value of the good is left out of account 
Not the doing of the good as such, but merely fonnal accuracy 
in fulfilling the letter of the law is the aim. And notwith- 
standing all zeal, nay just because of it, true morality must of 
necessity be a loser. (4) Lastly the purely formal point of 
sight has the further consequence, that the moral duty is split 
up into an endless atomistic multitude of separate duties and 
obligations. All law is necessarily casuistic, for it lays down 
a multiplicity of individual statutes. All casuistry is by its 
nature endles& The tme case may have been divided into 
ever so many sub-species ; but each sub-species can again be 
split into sub-divisions, and there is here no end to the 
dividing. The most conspicuous proof of this is furnished by 
the marvellous labours of the Pharisaic scribe& With all 
their diligence and acuteness in making distinctions, they 
never came to an end. But the testimony cannot be refused 
them, that they really worked hard to do so. Jewish law 
became in their hands a widely ramified scienca They cut 
up the law into thousands upon thousands of single commands, 
and thus, as far as in them lay, set up a rule for the direction 
of every conceivable case of practical life. Marvellous how- 
ever as were their performances, it is here that their most 
grievous error is found. All free moral action was now com- 
pletely crushed under the burden of numberless separate 
statutory requirements. The greater their number, the more 
fatal is the efiect of the fundamental error of transferring the 
juristic mode of treatment to the region of religion and 
morality. In every department of life action no longer 
proceeds from inward motive, is no longer the free manifesta- 
tion of a moral disposition, but results from the external 
constraint of statutory requirement And such requirement 
reaches equally to everything, to the greatest as to the least, 
to the most important as to the most indifierent ; every act, 
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whether great or trifling, when estimated by a moral standard, 
is now of the same valae ; there is bat one point of view for 
all: to do what is commanded, because it is commanded. 
And thus there is of coarse no higher vocation, than to be 
faithful to the letter for the letter's sake. All depends, not 
on the inward motive, bat on the external correctness of an 
action. And all this petty and mistaken zeal insisted finally 
on being the true and genuine service of GkxL The more 
men wearied themselves out with it, the more they thought to 
gain the Divine approbation. As St Paul says : ppijov 0mA 
ItxpivaiMt oXX* ov KOT iwiytwcuf (Bom. x. 2). How Car this 
unwise ceal for Qod went astray, and what a heavy burden it 
laid upon the life of the Israelite, may be made evident by a 
series of concrete examples.^ 



IL 

One of the most important points, both with respect to its 
extent and the value attributed to it, wss that of Sabbath 
sanctification." The brief prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
which is found in the Pentateuch, and which hardly at all 
enters into detail (Ex. xvi 23-30, xx. 8-11, xxiiL 12, xxxL 
12-17, xxxiv. 21, XXXV. 1-3 ; Lev. xxiiL 3 ; Num. xv. 32-36 ; 

^^ In this series those points are chieflj brought forward, which are 
touched on in the Gospels. It should then be remembered, with respect to 
the daU to which the material here addnoed belongs, that the authorities 
cited in the Mishna ahuost all belong to the huodred years between 
A.D. 70-170. Hence Jewish law is here presented to us in that form which 
it maintained in about the first half of the second century. This form will 
however be essentially that which is handed down from the beguming of 
the Christian era, from the time of HiUel and Shammai. For the differences 
of their two schools already related to the subtlest distinctions. 

u Comp. in the Mishna the treatises Shahbaik^ Erubin^ Beza, the Book of 
JvbiUet, cap. 60 (Ewald*s Jahrh. iii. 70) ; also Winer, 12eatar0rler6. iL 843- 
849. Oehler in Uerzog's Real-Enc, 1st ed. xiii. 198-204 (in the 2nd ed. 
revised by Orelli, xiii. 156-166). SnaUchUtz, Dqm Mosaische Recht, i. 888 
sqq. Mangold in Schenkel's BibeUex. y. 128-126. Riehm*s Wifrierb, i.v. 
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Deat v. 12—15. Coinp. Jer. xviL 21-24 ; Amos viL 5 ; Neh. 
X. 32, ziiL 15 sqq.). was in the course of time developed in 
BO many-sided a manner as to form of itself an extensive 
branch of knowledge. For of course the Babbis could not 
rest satisfied with this simple prohibition. They must also 
accurately define what vxyrk was forbidden. And consequently 
they at last, with much ingenuity, got out of it» that on the 
whole thirty-nine kinds of work were prohibited, but very 
few are of course anywhere alluded to in the Pentateuch. 
These thirty-nine prohibited works are : (1) sowing, (2) plough- 
^°8> (3) r^ftpiug, (4) binding sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) win- 
nowing, (7) cleansing crops, (8) grinding, (9) sifting; 
(10) kneading, (11) baking, (12) shearing wool, (13) wash- 
ing, (14) beating, (15) dyeing, (16) spinning, and (17) 
warping it, (18) making two cords, (19) weaving two 
threads, (20) separating two threads, (21) making a knot, 
(22) untying a knot, (23) sewing two stitches, (24) tearing 
to sew two stitches, (26) catching a deer, (26) killing, 
(27) skinning, and (28) salting it^ (29) preparing its skin, 
(30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting it up, (32) writing 
two letters, (33) blotting out for the purpose of writing 
two letters, (34) building, (36) pulling down, (36) putting 
out a fire, (37) lighting a fire, (38) beating smooth with a 
hammer, (39) carrying from one tenement to another." 

Each of these chief enactments again require further discus- 
sions concerning their range and meaning. And here, properly 
speaking, begins the work of casuistry. We will bring forward 
just a few of its results. According to Ex. xxxiv., ploughing 
and reaping were among the forbidden works. But to gather 
a few ears of corn was already looked upon as reaping.^ 

^* SkuMaih TiL 2. The tnuofllataon here and in what follows is always 
that of Jo8t*B edition of the Miahna. Gomp. also the enumeration in the 
Book ofJvbiktn, c 50 (Ewald's Joikrh, iii. 70). 

^^ Gomp. Mairoonides in Lightfoot, Horat Hebr. on Matt. xii. 8. 
DIV. n. VOL. IL G 
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When on one occasion the diaciplea did this on the Sabbath, 
they were found fault with by the Pharisees, not on ac(^)mt ^ 
of plucking the ears, which (according to Deut zxiiL 2^ was 
permitted, but because they were thus guilty of doing reaping 
work on the Sabbath (Matt xii 1, 2 ; Mark iL 23, 24 ; Luke 
vL 1, 2). The prohibition of making and untying a knot 
(Nob. 21 and 22) was much too general to rest satisfied with. 
It was also necessary to state to what kind of knot this 
applied, and to what it did not . " The following are the 
knots, the making of which renders a man guilty : The knot 
of camel-drivers and that of sailors; and as one is guilty 
by reason of tying, so also of untying them. R Meir says : 

anilfc ift mj; ^inftiirrftfi hf T^tfflQn ^^ ^ ^""^ which Can be 

untied with one hand. There are knots by reason of which 

one is not guilty, as one is in the case of the camel-driver's and 

sailor^s knots. A woman may tie up a slit in her shift and 

the strings of her cap, those of her girdle, the straps of the 

shoes and sandals, of skins of wine and oQ, of a pot with 

meat" ^^ And to tie strings of the girdle being permitted, it 

was agreed that a pail also might be tied over the well with 

a girdle, but not with a rope.^ The prohibition of writing on 

the Sabbath (Na 32) was further defined as follows : '* He who 

writes two letters with his right or his left hand, whether of 

one kind or of two kinds» as also if they are written with 

different ink or are of difierent languages, is guilty. He even 

who should from foigetfulness write two letters is guilty, 

whether he has written them with ink or with painty red chalk. 

India-rubber, vitriol, or anjrthing which makes permanent 

marks. Also he who writes on two walls which form an 

angle, or on the two tablets of his acoount-book, so that they 

can be read together, is guilty. He who writes upon his body 

is guilty. If any one writes with dark fluid, with fruit juice, 

or in the dust on the road, in sand, or in anything in which 
i« ^Tiobbaih XV. 1-2. ^^ Skabbath xy. 2. 
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the writing does not remain, he is frea^ If any one writes 
vritb the wrong hand, with the foot, with the mouth, with the 
elbow ; also if any one writes upon a letter of another piece 
of writing, or covers other writing ; also if any one meaning 
to write n has only written two r h or if any one has written 
one letter on the ground and one upon the wall, or upon two 
walls of the house, or upon two pages of a book, so that they 
cannot be read together, he is free. If in foi^tfulness he 
writes two letters at different times, perhaps one in the morn- 
ing and one towards evening, li. Gamaliel pronounces him 
guilty, the learned declare him free."^' According to Ex. 
xvL 23, it was forbidden to bake and to boil on the Sabbath. 
Hence the food, which it was desired to eat hot on the Sab- 
bath, was to be prepared before its commencement^ and kept 
warm by artificial means. In doing this however care must 
be taken, that the existing heat was not increased, which would 
have been " boiling." Hence the food must be put only into 
such substances as would maintain its heat, not into such as 
might possibly increase it " Food to be kept warm for the 
Sabbath must not be put into oil-dregs, manure, salt, chalk, or 
sand, whether moist or dry, nor into straw, grape-skins, flock, 
or vegetables, if these are damp, though it may if they are 
dry. It may, however, be put into clothes, amidst fruits, 
pigeons' feathers, and flax-tow. R Jehudah declares flax-tow 
unallowable, and permits only coarse tow."^ According to 
Ex. XXXV. 3, it was forbidden to kindle a fire on the Sabbath. 

1* On the statements *' he is guilty ** (3^n) and *' he is free* (nit3D), see 
Jost*8 Introd. to the treatise Shabbath. The former means: the wilful 
transgressor forfeits his life, and is, if there are witnesses, to be stoned, or 
if he has sinned after warning, but without witnesses, he is sentenced to the 
penalty of extirpation. And he who has sinned from negligence or ignor- 
ance mast offer the legal sin-offering, y^oc means he is free from these 
penalties, but not from the scourging ordered by the court, so that the act 
itself (a few cases deducted) is not thereby declared ailowMe. 

^' Shabbath xiL 8-6. 

^ Shabbath iv. 1, and the commentary in Sureuhusius' Mishna^ ii. 18. 
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This prohibition was supplemented by that of extinguishing 
a fire. With regard to the latter, the question arose, how it 
was to be observed, when a non-Israelite approached a fire. 
" If a non - Israelite comes to extinguish a fire, one must 
neither say to him : ' put it out,' nor * do not put it out,' 
and that because one is not obliged to make him rest" ^ It 
is self-evident that the prohibition to extinguish fire would 
be extended to lights and lamps. Concerning these it was 
ordained as follows : ** He who extinguishes -a light because he 
is afraid of heathen, robbere, or the evil spirit, or for the sake 
of one sick, that he may sleep, is free. If it is done however 
to save the oil, the lamp, or the wick, he is guilty. B. Joses 
declares him in each case free, except with respect to the 
wick, because he thus prepares, as it were, a coaL"*^ ^'A 
vessel may be placed under a lamp to catch the sparks, but 
water may not be put therein, lest the lamp be extinguished."*^ 
Very specially copious material for discussion was furnished by 
the last of the thirty-nine chief works, the carrying a burden 
from one tenement to another (n^^np meno K^on), which was, 
according to Jer. xvii. 21-24, forbidden. We shaU see farther 
on, what refined sophistry was applied towards enlarging the 
notion of the n^Bh. It may hero be briefly mentioned, that 
even the bulk of what might not be carried from one place to 
another on the Sabbath was exactly determined. Thus e.^. 
he was guilty of Sabbath desecration who carried out so much 
food as was equal in weight to a dry fig," or so much wine 
as was enough for mixing in a goblet, or milk enough for one 
swallow, honey enough to put upon a wound, oil enough to 
anoint a small member, water enough to moisten an eye-salve.'' 
paper enough to write a custom-house notice upon,*^ parchment 
enough to write the shortest portion of the Tephillin, ie. the 

^« Shahbath xri. 6. ^^ Shahbath iL 5. 

Si Shabbath ii. 6, fiiu ^ Shahbalh tIL 4. 

» ShahhaOi viiL 1. '« Shabbalk ivL 2. 
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^Kne^ Viyff, upon, ink enough to write two letters,** reed enough 
to make a pen of, etc.^ It was forbidden also to carry such 
garments as did not belong to clothing proper. A warrior might 
not go out with coat of mail, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield, 
or spear.*' A cripple might, according to R Meir, go out with 
his wooden leg. E. Joses, on the other hand, does not allow 
it.*" Only on the breaking out of a fire are some concessions 
made with respect to burden-bearing. ** All the Holy Scrip- 
tures may be saved from a conflagration. The case of the 
book may be saved with the book, that of the Tephillin with 
the Tephillin, even if there is money in it Food for the 
three Sabbath meals may be saved. If a fire breaks out on 
the evening of the Sabbath, let food be saved for three meals; 
if it takes place in the forenoon, for two ; if in the afternoon, 
for one only. A basketful of bread may also be saved, even 
if enough for a hundred meals, a cake of figs, a cask of wine."'* 
The caution of these guardians of the law did not however 
confine itself to asserting what was forbidden on the Sabbath 
itselL They extended their prohibitions to every transaction, 
which might only possibly lead to a desecration of the 
Sabbath. This prophylactic care was the cause of the follow- 
ing enactments: "Let not a tailor go out at twilight with 
his needle, for he might forget (when the Sabbath begins) and 
go out with it. Nor the writer with his reed."** "Meat, 
onions and eggs may not be cooked, unless there is time to 
cook them by day. Bread may not be put into the oven in 
the twilight, nor cakes upon the coals, unless their surfaces 
can harden while it is still day. R Elieser says : If there 
is only time for the under surface to harden."*^ Caution 
goes still farther, when e.g. it is forbidden to read by lamp* 
light on the Sabbath, or to cleanse clothing from vermin. 

" Shabhaih viii 8. «• Shabbath viil 5. •' Shabbath vi. 2, 4. 

>« Shabbath vi. a » Shahbath xvi 1-3. ^ Shabbath L 3. 

u Shabbath L 10. 
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For both axe transactions in which a clear light is especially 
necessary. And thus there is obviously a temptation to stoop 
the lamp for the purpose of leading more oil to it, and this 
would offend against the prohibition of kindling fire. Hence 
these actions are altogether forbidden. It is indeed permitted 
to a schoolmaster to take care how children read by light 
But he himself may not read by a light" 

Besides these thirty-nine chief works, many other actions 
and employments, which cannot be summed up under any of 
them, are also forbidden. We learn of some of them e,g. from 
the following prescription with regard to the holy days (on 
which the rest was less strict). "All things, by which 
punishment is incurred on the Sabbath, because of their 
breaking its rest, or because of acts arbitraiy in themselves, or 
acts legal at other times, are also not allowed on the holy 
day. The following because of the rest : one may not climb 
a tree, ride upon a horse, swim in the water, clap with the 
hands, strike upon the hips, or dance. The following because 
the acts are arbitraiy : one may not hold a court of justice, 
acquire a wife by earnest money, pull off the shoe (the Ghaliza 
on account of a refusal of levirate marriage), nor consummate 
levirate marriage. The following because they are legal 
transactions : one may not consecrate anything, put a value 
on anything, devote anything, nor separate heave and tithe. 
All this is declared unlawful on a holy day, not to mention a 
Sabbath." ** To such appointments belongs also the enact- 
ment, that no one should on the Sabbath go farther than 
2000 cubits from his dwelling, i.e. from where he is at the 
beginning of the Sabbath. This was called the " Sabbath limit," 
nsB^n txw^,^ and a distance of 2000 cubits a Sabbath day's 
journey (Acts i. 12 : aafifidrov 0809). How ingeniously this 

n Shabhath L 8. ^ Beza ▼. 2. 

*^ Erubin y. 5. The distance of 2000 cubits (according to Num.zxxv. 1-8), 
Erubin iy. 3, 7, y. 7. Compare in general, Baxtorf, Lexicon ChaldaiaaHf 
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prescription, founded on Ex. xvi. 29, as well as that concerning 
the carrying of burdens, was evaded, will be shown farther on. 
Notwithstanding the great strictness with which the 
commandment to hallow the Sabbath wjas treated, certain 
cases, in whicli exceptions wera tolerated^ had of necessity to 
be acknowledged. Some such exceptions were allowed for 
the sake of humanity and some on account of a still higher 
and more sacred command. In the latter respect the neces- 
sities of the temple-ritual came especially under consideration. 
The daily burnt-offering must be offered on the Sabbath also, 
nay a special offering besides was ordered on the Sabbath day 
(Num. xxviiL 9, 10). Hence it was self-evident, that all the 
transactions necessary for offering these sacrifices must be 
lawful even on the Sabbath (Matt xii. 5 : to!? trdfificuriv ol 
Upel^ iv r^ lep^ rh trdfifiarop fiefiffkovau^ teal avairioi 
etaai)^ The acts necessary for offering the Passover sacrifice 
were alsd allowed on the Sabbath, but in this case it was 
very carefully settled what transactions were and what were 
not permitted.^ To the same categoiy belongs also the 
command of circumcision. All that was necessary for circum- 
cision might be donQ on the Sabbath, so far, that is, as it 
could not be done on the day befora For whatever could 
have been done on the day before was forbidden.*' For the 
sake of humanity it was permitted to render assistance to 

ooL 2582-2586 («.v. Dfin). Ughifoot, Horae Hebr. on Acts i. 12. Winer, 
RWB. iL 850 aq. O^hler in Herzog's Real-Enc, xiil 203 sq. Leyrer, ibicL 
xiil 213 sq. Arnold, t^. ix 148 (all according to the Ist ed.). Mangold 
in Schenkel's Bibellex. ▼. 127 sq. 

M Comp. Book of Juhilus, c. 50 (Ewald's Jahrh, iii. 70). Lightfoofc, 
Schottgen, WeUstein on Matt. xii. 5. Wolf, Curae pkUoL on the same 
passage. Wiinsche, Der Uhens/reudige Jesus (1876), p. 424. 

** Pesachim vi. 1-2. On other exceptions from the Sabbath command 
in favoor of the temple service, see also Ervhin x. 11-15. 

*' Shahbtdk xix. 1-5. Gomp. John vil 22, 23 (one of those features, 
which prove the intimate acquaintance of the fourth evangelist with Jewish 
matters). 
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a woman at her delivery,'* and it was laid down as a general 
principle, that all danger to life should supersede the Sabbath 
(n3??n m nrri^ nlK^w pDp-i»3) ~ « if a building falls upon any 
one, and it is doubtful whether he is under it or not, whether 
he is alive or dead, whether he is a non-Israelite or an 
Israelite, the ruins over him may be cleared away on the 
Sabbath. If he is found alive, they may be cleared farther ; 
if he is dead, they must be left" ^ A physician may attend 
a patient if he is in danger. R Matthijah ben Charash even 
allowed that a remedy might on the Sabbath be put into the 
mouth of any one feeling pain in the throat, because it might 
be dangerous.^^ This is however cited as only the opinion of 
this scholar, and by no means as holding good in general 
At any rate medical assistance was only allowed on the 
assumption that life was in danger. '' A fracture (of a limb) 
may not be attended to. If any one has sprained his hand 
or foot, he may not pour cold water on it"** ''A priest 
ofQciating in the temple may, on the Sabbath, put on again 
the plaister which he took off during his ministration ; other- 
wise this may not be done ; a plaister may not be put on for 
the first time on the Sabbath. ... If a priest hurts his 
finger, he may on the Sabbath bind it with rushes for service 
in the sanctuary, otherwise this is not allowed ; for the 
pressing out of the blood, it is everywhere forbidden." ^ It 
quite agrees with this, that the enmity of the Pharisees should 
have been excited against Jesus on account of His cures on 
the Sabbath (Matt xii 9-13 ; Mark iiL 1-5 ; Luke vL 6-10, 
xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6; John v. 1-16, ix. 14-16).** Even 

M Shabbath xviiL 3. 

** Joma viiL 6. Comp. alio the passage from SyDeuas in Winer, RWB, 
U.S46. 

^ Joma yiiL 7. «^ Joma viiL 6. <> Shabbath xxiL 6. 

** Erubin x. lS-14. Comp. alao Edujoth li. 5. 

^^ The Rabbinic material has been treated of from a one-sided and dis- 
torted point of yiew in Danz, Christi curatio sabbathica vindicala ex legibtta 
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the principle, that danger to life should supersede the Sabbath, 
was by no means regarded as at all times decisive. At the 
beginning of the Maccabaean rising a troup of legalists let 
themselves perish to the last man, rather than have recourse 
to the sword on the Sabbath.^ From that time forward it 
was determined to take up the sword for defence, but not for 
attack upon the Sabbath.^ And this principle was on the 
whole adhered to.^' But use was made of it only in cases 
of extreme necessity. And it often happened even in later 
times, that hostile generals were able to make use of the 
Jewish Sabbath to the disadvantage of the Jew&^ How 
strictly the observance of the Sabbath was universally 
adhered to by Jewish soldiers, appears from the fact, that 
a man like Josephus regards it as a thing self-evident,^ 
and that the Komans even found themselves obliged to 
release the Jews entirely from military service, because 
Jewish Sabbatarianism and Eoman discipline were irreconcil- 
able contrasts.'^ 

Judaieu (Meoschen, Nov. TetL ex Talmude iUwttratum, 1786, pp. 669-614). 
Zipser in Funics lAteraturbhti det Orients^ 1847, p. 814 sqq. ; Jahi^. 1848, 
pp. 61 aqq., 197 aqq. Wiinache, Neue Btilrdgt xur Erl&uterung der Evan- 
gdien atu Talmud und Midrash (1878), pp. 150-152. Gomp. also Winer, 
RWB. ii. 346. Oehler in Henog's ReaUEne. xiiL 202 (Ist ed.). Ou 
catUe which falls into a pit on a holy daj, see Bua iii 4. 

^ 1 Mace. ii. S4-d& Joseph. AntL xiL 6. 2. 

«• 1 Mace, il 89^2. Joseph. AntU zii. 6. 2. 

«' Joseph. Anit. ziL 1-^, xiv. 4. 2, xviiL 9. 2. That to fight on the 
Sabhath was oonaidered as "forbidden in after times also" (Lucius, Der 
EaenismuSy p. 96, note), is not so uniTerBally correct. Joeephua expressly 
says, that the law allowed the repulse of a personal attack {AntL Jiv. 
4.2). 

^* AntL xiii. 12. 1, ziy. 4. 2. Gomp. also Joseph, contra Apion. I 22, «. 
fin, (Ptolemy I. Lagos took Jerusalem on a Sabbath). Book of JtdnUes, 
c 50 (£wa]d*B Jahrb. ilL 70). 

«• BelL Jud. iL 21. 8 = Vita, 82. 

M AnU. xiv. 10. 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 18, 19. Under the Ptolemies the 
Jews still took military serrioe {Antt. xii. 1 and 2. 4, according to *'Pdeodo- 
Aristeas" in Havercarop's Josephus, iL 2. 107. Merx' Arckiv, I 260). 
Comp. also AtUt. xL 8. 5,/n., xiv. 8. 1. 
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Far deeper was the influeDce upon daily life of the mani- 
fold and far-reaching ordinances concerning cleanTiess arid 
undeannesa and the removal of the latter,^ than that of the 
law of the Sabbath. The Old Testament (Lev. xi-xv. ; Num. 
V. 1-4, and especially chap, xix.) had already given tolerably 
numerous and stringent precepts on these points, by declaring 
(for what reasons may be left undiscussed) first certain inci- 
dents of sexual life» then certain appearances on persons and 
objects comprised under the joint term of leprosy, and lastly, 
the corpses of both men and animals, as unclean and impart- 
ing uncleanness. It also gives detailed prescriptions concern- 
ing purification by sacrifices or lustrations, which are of very 
different kinds according to the kind and degree of unclean- 
ness. But ample as were these enactments, they are still but 
poor and scanty compared with the abundance stored in the 
Mishna. No less than twelve treatises (filling the whole of 
the last part of the Mishna) deal with the nuitters appertain- 
ing to this subject The enumeration of the " chief kinds of 
uncleanness " (rtKD^n rrinK), which it must be owned are for 
the most part based on the enactments of the Pentateuch 
(Lev. xi.-xv.), form the foundation of all these discussions. 
On this foundation however is raised an enormous and very 
complicated structure. For with each of the chief kinds the 
question has again to be dealt with: under what circum- 
stances such uncleanness is incurred, in what manner and to 
what extent it is transferred to others, what utensils and 

" Comp. generally, Winer, RWB, IL 318-319 (art •* Beinigkeit "). 
Leyrer, art. '* Reinigungen," in Herzog's Real^Enc^t let ed. vol. zil pp. 
620-640. Eeil, BibL Archdologie (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 295-^23. Haneberg, 
Rdig. AUerthUmer, pp. 459-476. Scheukers BibelUx. v. 65-73. Kamp- 
hauaen in Riehm*8 Wdrterb. p. 1274 sqq. Konig in Henog*8 RmU-Euc., 
2nd ed. xii. 617-637. 
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objects are and what are not capable of contracting unclean- 
ness, and lastly, what means and regulations are required for 
its removal. To give at least a notion to what an extensive 
branch of knowledge this doctrine of uncleanness had been 
developed, some of the enactments concerning the utensils, 
which do and which do not contract uncleanness and by con- 
tact propagate it, are here given. The Old Testament basis is 
in Num. zix. 14, 15 and xxxi 20-24. 

A main question is first of all concerning the material of 
which the utensils are composed, and next concerning their 
form: whether they are hollow or flat With respect to 
hollow earthen vessels, it is determined that the air in them 
contracts and propagates uncleanness, as does also the hollow 
of the foot, but not their outer sida Their purification can 
only result from their being broken.^ But how far must 
the breaking go to effect purification ? To this question too 
we receive an exact answer, A fraction is still esteemed a 
vessel (and therefore susceptible of defilement) " if, of a vessel 
holding a log, so much is left as to be able to hold enough 
to anoint the little toe with ; and if, of a vessel holding from 
a log to a seah, space for a quarter of a log, from one to 
two seahs space for half a log; and from two or three seahs 
to five, space for a log is left" ** While then hollow earthen 
vessels are not susceptible of defilement outside, though they 
are so within, the following earthen vessels contract no un- 
cleanness at all: a flat plate without a rim, an open coal- 
shovel, a gridiron with holes in it for grains of wheat, brick 
gutters, although they are bent and have a hollow, and others 
besides.^ The following are, on the contrary, capable of 
defilement : a plate with a rim, a whole coal-shovel, a plate 
full of bowl-like receptacles, an earthen spice-box or a writing 
apparatus with several receptacles.^ Of wooden, leathern, 

«s Kelim iL 1. » Kelim IL 2. 

•* Kelim iL 3. « KeUm iL 7. 
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lane and glass vessds, the flat ones are also insusceptible of 
defilement ; the deep ones, on the contrary, not only like the 
earthen ones, contract defilement in their atmosphere, bat also 
on the outsida If they break, they are clean. If utensils 
are again made of them, they are again susceptible of defile- 
ment^ Here too arises again the difiBcult question : When 
are they to be accounted broken ? *" In all vessels for 
domestic purposes the measure (of a hole producing cleanness) 
is a pomegranata R Elieser says : The measure depends upon 
the use of the utensiL" ^ ** The pom^ranate appointed as a 
measure is one not too laige, but of a medium size.** ^ ** If a 
foot is wanting to a chest, a trunk or a press, it is clean, 
although capable of holding things. R Joses considers 
all these as susceptible of defilement if, though not in 
proper repair, they are capable of holding the measure." ^ 
''A (three-footed) table, to which one foot is wanting, is 
dean, so is it if a second foot is gone, but if the third 
is also gone and it is to be used as a flat board, it is 
susceptible of defilement." ^ ** A seat of which one side plank 
is missing is dean, so is it although a second is missing. If 
a hand-breadth in height is left it is capable of defilement" ^ 
Moreover in hollow utensils not only are the inside and 
outside, but also the ''place for laying hold," to be dis- 
tinguished. " If e.g, the hands are dean and the outside of 
the cup undean, and the cup is held at the part which serves 
for holding, one need not be anxious lest the hands should be 
defiled by the outside of the cup." * "Of metal vessels the 
smooth and the hollow are capable of defilement If they 
are broken, they are dean ; if vessels are again made out of 
them they are in their former undeanness." ** " Every metal 

M KeUm ii 1, xr. I. " KeUm xviL 1. 

*• KeUm xviL 4-6. •• Kelim xviii. 8. 

•0 KeUm xxil 2. » KeUm zx. 3. 

*s KeUm zxr. 7, a •* KeUm zL L 
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vessel, which has a special name of its own, is capable of 
defilement ; except a door, the bolt, the lock, the hinge-socket, 
the hinge, the knocker and a gutter; because they are 
fastened to the ground," ^^ *' In a bridle, the bit is capable 
of defilement, the plates on the cheeks are clean ; according to 
£. Akiba, undeazL The learned say : only the bit is unclean, 
but the plates, only when they are fastened to it." ^ " Sound 
horns (for blowing) are susceptible of defilement^ straight ones 
are dean. If the mouthpiece is of metal, it is capable of 
defilement.'* ^ ** Wood used on metal utensils is capable of 
defilement, metal used on wooden ones is dean. £^, a 
wooden key with metal teeth is capable of defilement, even if 
the tooth is of only one piece. But if the key is of metal 
and the tooth of wood, it ia not capable of defilement" ^ 

The enactments concerning the removal of defilement by 
sacrifices and lustrations form a fit pendant to those concern- 
ing defilement. We will here quote a few of the latter. The 
main question in this matter is, as to what water is adapted 
to the different kinds of piurification : to the sprinkling of the 
hands, the washing of utensils, the bath of purification for 
persons. The Mishna distinguishes six gradations of water 
reservoirs: 1. A pond and the water in ditches, dsterns or pits, 
also spring water no longer flowing, and collected water to Uie 
amount of less than forty seahs. All this, so far as it has 
not been defiled, is adapted for (the preparation of) Challa,® 
and for legal washing of the handa 2. Spring water stiU 
running. This may be used for the heave (Terumah) and for 
the washing of the hands. 3. Collected water which amounts 
to forty seah. In this one may plunge oneself (take a bath 
of purification) and utensils. 4. A spring with little water, into 
which more drawn water has been poured. It resembles the 

•* Kelim xi. 2. «» KeUm xL 6. 

«• KeUm XL 7. «' Kdim ziii. 6. 

** The heave offeriDg of dough, vhich must be separated at bakiug. 
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former by purifying as a plunging bath in the place where it 
is collected (ie. without running), and clean spring water, in 
that vessels are purified in it although there is but little of it. 
5. Running water in which a change has taken place (i.e. 
water arising from mineral or warm springs). This purifies 
in running. 6. Clean spring water. This serves as . a 
plunging-bath for running sores, for the sprinkling of lepers, 
and is suitable for sanctifying with ashes of purification.^ 
These general maxims then form the foundation of a casuistry, 
which here again loses itself in endless detail The 
Mishna especially launches forth in wearying difiuseness on 
what conditions and prerequisites the ''collected water" 
mentioned in No. 3 (ije. such rain, spring or river water as is 
not drawn, but conducted directly through gutters or pipes 
into a receptacle) is fit for bathing and for plunging of utensils, 
for which purpose the chief matter is that no " drawn water " 
should be mingled with it We give a few examples by way 
of illustration. " R Elieser says : A quarter of a log of drawn 
water, to begin with, makes the water, which afterwards falls 
into it, unfit for a plunging bath ; but three logs of drawn water, 
if there was already other water there. The learned say : three 
logs, whether at the beginning or to make up the quantity." "" 
** If any one places vessels under the pipes (which run into 
the plunging bath), they make the bath unsuitable (because it 
then counts as drawn water). According to the school of 
Shammai it is all the same, whether they have been placed 
there or forgotten ; according to the school of Hillel, they do 
not make it unfit, if they were only forgotten." '^ " If drawn 
water and rain water are mixed in the court, or in the excava- 
tion, or upon the steps of the bathing-place, the bath is fit, if 
there is most of the fit water, and unfit, if there is most of the 
unfits or if there is an equal quantity of both. But only so, 
if they were mixed before they arrived at the collected water. 

•• Mikwaolh i 1-8. »• Mihwaoih il 4. " Mikwaoth 17. 1. 
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If both run into the bath, then if it is certain that there were 
in it forty seahs of proper water before three logs of drawn 
water fell into it, it is fit, but otherwise unfit." " It was also 
disputed, whether snow, hail, hoar frost, ice and the like were 
fit to mix in the filling of a plunging bath or not'* Extremely 
minute too are the directions concerning the washing or correct 
pouring upon the handa It was needful that the hands 
should always have water poured on them before eating. (To 
dip them in water was only necessary for eating holy things, 
t.& things pertaining to saciificea) Then it was fully dis- 
cussed, from what vessels such pouring should take place, 
what water was suitable for it, who might pour it, and how 
far the hands must be poured on.'^ We see with what zeal 
all these enactments concerning the washing of hands and the 
cleansing of cups, pots, dishes and seats were already observed 
in the time of Christ, from repeated allusions in the Gospels, 
which again receive their full light and aptest illustration 
through the details of the Mishna (Matt xv. 2 ; Mark viL 
2-5 ; Matt xxiiL 25, 26 ; Luke xi. 38, 39). 

IV. 

From what has been stated it is abundantly evident, what 
enormous importance was everywhere attributed to external 
correctness of action, which is indeed a self-evident result, 
when once moral obligations are regarded in a legal manner. 
Highly characteristic of this strong tendency to extemalism 
are ihe thru mgmetUoes, by which every Israelite, who is 
faithful to the law, is to be constantly reminded of his duties 
towards God. These three mementoes are : 1. The Zizith (pyy, »/ 

» Wkwaoih iv. 4. ^ Mikwaoth yii. 1. 

'« Berachotk viiL 2-4 ; Chaguia ii. 5-^ ; Edujoth iii 2; Jadafim L 1-6, 
iL 8. Lightfoot and other expositorB on Matt xt. 2. Wunsche, Neut 
BeitHlge zur Erlduterung der Evangdien (1878), p. 180 sq. Hamburger, 
Iteal'Ene , art *' Hi&ndewascheo.** 
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plur. rt»>'np), KpdcrrreBa in the LXX. and in the New Testa- 
ment, pDD1"D in the Targum Onkelos, and ro kokkivov 
pdfjLfUL in Justin Martyr/' tassels or fringes of hyacinth blue 
or white wool, which every Israelite, by reason of the pre- 
scription, NuoL XV. 37 sqq., Deut xxii 12, had to wear at 
the four comers of his upper garment They were to be 
used, as it is said in the passage first quoted, " that ye may 
look upon them and remember all the commandments of the 
' Lord and do them." " 2. The Mesusa ("pTO), an oblong box, 
fixed to house and room doors abov« the right hand door-post> 
on which was written (according to the direction, Deut vL 9, 
XL 20), in twenty-two lines, the two paragraphs, Deut vi 4-9 
and xL 1 3-2 1." 3. The TephiUin or prayer-straps, which every 

^ '• Jostin. Dial c Trypk c. 46, i./r. (ed. Otto, il 154). The ediUons 

have indeed ro jM»xiiror ^f«/«« (colour), which gives no sense. Tliat the 
tine reading is /«#«/«« is evident from Hesyehios, Zex. t.p. »^«m3«* rJi U 

'* Comp. Pseudo-Ariateas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merz' Archiv^ L 281. 13 
aq. ; Matt iz. 20, xiv. 36, zxiii. 5 ; Mark vl 56 ; Luke viiL 44. The LXX. 
and Targum Onhdog on Num. xv. 88 and Dent zziL 12. Miahna, Moed Katan 
ill 4 ; Edu^ iv. 10 ; Menaehoih iii. 7, iv. 1. The Kabbtnical directiona ate 
brought together in an edition of the treatise Zizith by Raphael Klrchheim 
(Septem libri Talmudici parvi Hierototymitam^ ed. Raph. Kirchheim, 
1851). Hiller, De vestibui fmbriaiii Htbraeorum (Ugolini, Tkuaurus^ 
▼oL xxL). Bnxtorf» Synagoga Judaiea^ pp. 160-170 ; Ler, CkakL ooL 
1908 sq. Garpaov, Apparatus hittoricO'Crilicus^ p. 197 sqq. Bodenschatz, 
KirM Verfauung der heutigen Juden^ ir. 9-14. Levy, Cliald. Wdrterb. 
iL 822. Winer, RWB,, art. *'Sauin.'* Haneberg, Relig. AUertkOmer, 
pp. 592-594. Wtinsche, Neue BeitrOge xnr JSrlduUrung der Bvangelien^ 
pp. 274 f., 378. Weber, SysUm der alUynagogalen palOeL Theoiogie, pp. 
26-2a Riehro's WSrUrb., art " Lttpplein.** The colour of the Zidth is 
now white, while originally it waa to be of hyacinth blue. The Mishna, 
Menachoth iv. 1, already presupposes that both axe allowed. They are also 
not now worn, as the Pentateuch directs, and as waa still the custom in the 
time of Christ, on the upper garment (n^^t IfimTfp)^ but on the two 
square woollen shawls, one of which is always worn on the body, while the 
other is only wound round the head during prayer. Both these ahawla are 
also called Tallith. 

'7 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merz' ArchiVj L 281. 15 
sqq. Joeephus, AntL iv. a 13. Mishna, Berachoth ill 8 ; Shabbalk viii. 8 ; 
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male Israelite bad to put on at morning prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and holy days), in the Old Testament ntoD^o 
(frontlets and bracelets), in Eabbinic Hebr. T^ (from 
n^, prayer), in the New Testament <l>vXaKT^pia (preserva- 
tives, amulets), incorrectly translated " Denkzettel " (memor- 
andum) by Luther. Their use is founded upon the passages 
Ex. xiiL 9, 16 ; Deut vL 8, zL 18. There were two of them : 
(a) The T iw^ nWi (Tephilla for the hand) or frxt b^ n)«n 
(TephiUa for the arm),^ a small dice-shaped hollow parch- 
ment case, in which lay a small roll of parchment, on 
which were written the passages Ex. xiii. 1—10, xiii 11-16 ; 
Deut VL 4—9, xi 13-21. It was fastened by means of 
a strap drawn through it to the upper part of the left 
arm. (b) The tMnbf rr^Dn (Tephilla for the head), a case 
of the same kind, but differing from the former by being 
divided into four compartments, holding four little roUs of 
parchment, on which were the above-named passages from the 
Bible. It was fastened by means of a strap to the forehead 
just below the hair.^ Of these three mementoes the first is 

MegiOa I 8; Moed Katan iiL 4; GUtin ir. 6; Menachoih vl 7; Kelim 
xvi. 7, ZTU. 16. The R&bbinica] directions are put togetber in the treatise 
Me$u$a (edited by Kircbbeim in the above-named ooUection). Dassoyioii, 
De ritibui Mexuzae (Ugolini, Thttaurus^ t zxi.). Boztoif, Sjfnagoffa 
Jydaica^Xi^ 581-587 ; Lex, CkakL coL 654. Bodenschats, KirchL Verffu- 
mmg der heuiigen Judtn^ iv. 19-24. Levy, ChahL WGrUrb, iL 19 sq. 
Leyrer in Herxog's BeaUEne, zi. 642 (2nd ed. xL 668). Haoeberg, Rdig. 
AliertkBmer^ pp. 595-598. Hamburger, RealrEnc., art '* Mesusa." 

" The former €.g, Menachoih iv. 1 ; the latter Mihoaoth x. 8. 

^ Oomp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Schmidt in Merx* Arckio, L 281. 18 sqq. ; 
Matt zxiiL 5. Joseph. Ana, iv. 8. 13. Justinus Martjr, Dial, c Tr^ph. 
c 46, »,Jin. (ed. Otto, iL 154). Origen on Matt xxitL 5 (ed. Lommatnch, 
iv. 201) ; the patristio expositors in general, on Matt, xxiii. 5. Mishna, 
Beraehoih iiL 1, 3 ; Skahhath vL 2, viii. 3, xvi. 1 ; 3'uhin x. 1*2 ; Shekalim 
iiL 2; MegOla L 8, iv. 8; Moed Katan iii. 4 ; Nedarim iL 2 ; Gittin iv. 6 ; 
Sanhedrin id. 8; Skebuoth iii. 8-11 ; Menachoih iii. 7, iv. 1 ; AracMn vL 3, 
4 ; KeUm x?L 7, xviiL 8, xxiiL 1 ; Mihtaoth x. 2, 3, 4 ; Jadafim ILL «*. 
Targom Onkelos on Ex. xiii. 16 ; Deut tL 8. Pseado- Jonathan on Ex. 
xxxix. 81 ; Dent xL 18. Targum on the Song of Solomon viiL 3 ; on 
DIV. II. VOL. IL U 
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at any rate founded on the directions of the Pentateuch, and 
probably the two others also, inasmuch as, at least in the 
passage of Deuteronomy, the literal interpretation is certainly 
the correct one (see Dillmann on Ex. xiii 16). But the 
value which was set upon these externals, and the care with 
which everything was here ordered down to the smallest 
detail, is quite characteristic of later Judaism. How many 
threads the Zizith were to consist of, how long they were to 
be, how many knots were to be tied in them, and in what 
manner these were to be made, how the paragraphs of the 
Mesusa and TephiUin were to be written, how large the cases 
and how long the straps of the latter were to be, how they 
were to be fastened to the head and arm, and how often the 
straps should be bound round the latter : all this was settled 
with the most anxious care. There was almost as great reve- 
rence for the TephiUin as for the Scriptures.^ It was permitted 
to rescue the former as well as the latter from a fire even on 
the Sabbath.*^ The TephiUin and Mesusa were held in such 

Esther viii. 16. Babylon. Talmud, Shabbath 28^ 62»; Erubw 96^ to 97«; 
JfegOla 24i> ; Menachoth 84^ to 87*, 42i> to 44t>. (The pasnges from the 
Targum and TUmad after Pinner.) The treatiae TeJOUn (edited by Eiich- 
beim) gires a collection of Rabbinical preacriptionfl. Ugolini, De PAyladenii 
Hebraeorum(^The$auru8,touL zzi.). Bnxtorf, ^yno^o^ Judaiea, pp. 170-186 ; 
Lex. Chaid. ooL 1748 aq. Spencer, De natura et origine Pkj/lactenorum (in De 
legtbue Hebraeonm rUuaUbus, ed. Tiibiog. 1782, pp. 1201-1282). Carpaov, 
Apparatui historico'erUiaii, pp. 190-197. Bodenachats, KvrehL Vtrfas' 
eung der keutigen Juden^ iv. 14-19. Ughtfoot on Matt. zziiL & Wol^ 
CtaraepML^ and other expositors on Matt iriii. 5. Hartmann, Die enge 
Verhindung des Allen Test, wit dem Neuen, pp. 860-862. Winer, RWB. 
ii. 260 aq. (art. ^^Phylakterien"). Pinner, Uebenetxtmg dee Tractatee 
Beraehoth^ fol. 6«, Explanation 88. Herzfdd, Geeeh, dee Volkee Jierad, iil 
228-226. Leyrer, art '* Phylakterien,** in Henog'a Real-Enc, lat ed. xL 
689-648 (2nd ed. xL 666-669). fianebeii;, Belig. AUertkQmer^ pp. 687-692. 
Leyy, ChakL WMerb. il 649 aq. DeUtzach, art '' Penkaettd,*' in Riehm'a 
WGrter^. (with illoatrationa). Klein, Die Totaphoth nock Bibel und Tradi- 
iitm (Jakrbb. f. prot Theol 1881, pp. 666-689). Hambniger, Eeal-JEnc^ 
art "TephiUin." 
«> Jadajim iil 8. » Shabbath xtL L 
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snpeTstitioiis estimation that they were looked upon as pre- 
servatives against demoniacal powers, as is evident in the case 
of the former from the name ^uKatcrripuL 

Such external formalism is, as all can see, very far removed 
from tnie piety. The latter certainly might even under 
such a harden still continue to maintain a bare existence ; but 
when besides this even prayer itself, that centre of the 
religious life, was bound in the fetters of a rigid mechanism, 
vital piety could scarcely be any longer spoken of. This fatal 
step had also been already taken by Judaism in the time of 
Christ. The two chief prayers then always customary for 
private use are: (1) the Shema, which was to be recited 
twice a day, not a prayer properly speaking, but a confession 
of the Qod of Israel ; and (2) the Shemoneh Esreh, the usual 
daily prayer, which was to be said morning, noon and evening 
(particulars § 27, Appendix). These prayers too were now 
made the subjects of casuistic discussions, and their use was 
thereby degraded to an external function.^ This applies 
especially to the Shema, to which we may here the more 
confine ourselves, in that it is questionable, whether the 
Shemoneh Esreh had in the time of Clmst already attained a 
settled form. First of all, the period of time within which 
the evening and morning Shema were to be said had to be 
exactly determined. The point of commencement for the 
former was the time '' when the priests return to eat their 
Terumah (Heave) ; " the point of conclusion, according to R 
Elieser, the end of the first night-watch; according to the 
usual view, midnight ; according to R. Gamaliel, the appear- 
ance of dawn.^ The morning Shema may be said ** as soon 
as one can distinguiah between blue and white. £. Eliesei 
says: between blue and leek-green." It may be said "till 

** Comik alao Weber, S^sUm der aSu^gnagogalen paUUHnucken JTuoiogie, 
pp. 40-42. 
** Beraehoth I h 
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the sun tppears. R. Joshna says till three o'clock (nine accord- 
ing to our reckoning), for it is the custom of the children 
of princes not to rise till three."** The Shema. consisting 
chiefly of paragraphs from the Bible, the question next 
arose, whether any one, who at the time for saying the Shema 
is reading the Bible, and reads the paragraphs in question 
in the midst of their contest^ has sufficiently done his Shema 
duty or not To this it is answered : If he thought of it (OM 
\J> {[21), he has sufficiently done it ; but not otherwise.** It is 
very characteristic^ and a confirmation of the saying of Christ 
(Matt tL 5) concerning praying in the streets^ that the ques- 
tion is also discussed, whether and under what circumstances 
salutations may be made while praying the Shema. Three 
cases came under consideration: (1) Salutations from fear 
(^?? ^If?) ; (2) salutations from reverence O^i ^ap) ; and 
(3) salutations of every one (jTvif tA) ; besides which a saluta- 
tion and a response to a salutation were to be distinguished ; 
and lastly, it was to be considered, that there were in the 
Shema itself natural breaks, viz. between the first and 
second Berachah, betwen the latter and the paragraph 
Deut xL 13-21, and between that and the paragraph Num. 
XT. 37-41, and lastly between that and the final Berachah. 
R Meir therefore allowed that at the breaks the salutation 
from reverence might be made and returned, but that in the 
middle only the salutation from fear might be given and returned. 
R Jehudah however went a step &rther, and allowed also to 
return the salutation of reverence in the middle, and at the 
breaks to return t^e salutation of every one.** The following 
general directions were given : ** He who prays the Shema, 
without making it audible to his ear, has performed his duty. 
R Joses says : He has not performed it He who prays and 
has not exactly noticed the letters has, according to R Joses, 

satisfied his duty ; but according to R Jehudah he has not 
M Berachoih L 2. •* Beneholh IL L - Berwshoik IL 1-2. 
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He who prays in a wrong order has not done his duly. He 
who makes a mistake must begin again where he made the 
mistake. Workmen may pray in a tree or upon the wall"* ^ 
It was a good custom^ that food and drink should (according 
to the precept Deut riii. 10) ^levtr he partaken of wiih/nd 
thanksgiving to Ood. Grace (Berachoth) was said both before 
and after meals, and also by women, slaves and children.*" 
But here too regulations were made down to the pettiest 
detail : viz. what form was to be used for the fruits of the 
trees, what for wine, what for the fruits of the ground, for 
bread, for vegetables, for vinegar, for unripe fallen fruit, for 
locusts, milk, cheese, eggs ; and scholars contended as to when 
this and when that form was suitable.* " If a blessing has 
been spoken on wine before the meal, the wine after the meal 
is exempt'' "If the blessing has been pronounced over a side- 
dish before the meal, the side-dish after the meal is exempt. 
If the blessing has been said over the bread, the side-dish is 
exempt" ** '' If salted food is set before any one first and bread 
afterwards, the blessing is to be spoken over the salted food and 
the bread exempted." *^ " K any one has eaten figs, grapes and 
pomegranates, he is to say three blessings afterwards. This is 
the opinion of B. GamalieL The learned say : one blessing of 
threefold purport." ** " For how much food is formal preparation 
for thanksgiving requisite? For food the size of an olive. 
K. Jehudah says : of an egg." "* ''If any one has eaten and 
forgotten to say grace, he must, according to the school of 

•f Beraeho^u.S'4. 

** Berachoth liL S^ It is well known, that grace at meals waa also a 
coatom with Ohriatiana from the very firat (Rom. sir. 6 ; 1 Cor. z. 30 ; 
1 Tim. ir. 4), aa indeed Jeaua Himaelf alwaya practiaed thia naage (Matt 
air. 19, zr. 86, zztL 26, and parallel paaaagea). See in general, Winer, 
RWB. I 89& Arnold, art '* Mahlaeiten der Hebrtler,'* in Henoga Real^ 
Enc. TiiL 6. 88 (2nd ed. iz. 202). 

M Berachoth yL 1-3. ^ Berachoth tL 6. 

*^ Berachoth tL 7. *> Berachoth tL 8. 

** Berachoth vil 2. 
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Shammai, return to his place and say grace ; the school of Hillel 
allows him to say it where he remembers it How long does 
the obligation to say grace last ? Till the food is digested." ^ 

When such restriction was laid upon prayer by the legal 
formula, it could not but be chilled into an external perform- 
ance. Of what avail was it that the prayers themselves were 
beautiful and copious (as must be admitted especially of the 
Shemoneh Esreh), if they were nevertheless only said for the 
sake of ''fulfilling a duty"? Of what avail was it for K. 
Eiieser to declare, that "he who makes his prayer an appointed 
duty (V^), his prayer is no devout supplication," ^ when he 
himself contributed to make it the former ? If a legalistic treat- 
ment of the moral life in general is an evil, it is twice and thrice 
such in the case of prayer, that tenderest blossom of the inmost 
heart; It was only the necessary result of such a mode of treat- 
ment, that men sank so low as to degrade prayer to the service 
of vanity (Matt vL 5), and to misuse it as a covering of inward 
impurity (Matt xv. 7 sq. ; Mark viL 6, xiL 40 ; Luke xz. 47)a 

A further pointy in which the utter extemalism of the 
religious life comes to light, is that of fading. That the 
Pharisees fasted often, and set great value upon this act, we 
learn in a general manner from the Gospels (Matt ix. 14 ; 
Mark ii. 18 ; Luke v. 33). Particulars as to the kind and 
manner of fasting are found in the Mishna, whose details are 
again confirmed by the Gospela Public or general fasts 
(which were ordered especially on the failure of rain in 
autumn, and at all times of public misfortune) were always 
delayed tiU the second and fifth days of the week (Monday and 
Thursday), and so that they always began on the second. 
Thus a three days' fast would fall upon the second, fifth and 
second (Monday, Thursday, Monday), and a six days' fast 
would then continue on the fifth, second and fifth, etc.^ 

•^ Berachoth viiL 7. *' Berachoth iv. 4. Gomp. Ahoth il 18. 

** Taanith iL 9. Comp. Ai2«x*i t^' ^ftMc «xo^ox«> (ed. BryenDioSi 
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Besides these general and appointed fasts, to which every one 
bad to submit^ there was also much voluntary fasting, and the 
strictest went so far as to fast on the two above-named week- 
days all the year round.^ The external behaviour differed 
according to the stricttkeSs of the fast In the slighter kind 
they used still to wash and anoint themselves ; in the stricter 
both were omitted ; and in the strictest of all, every kind of 
pleasant transaction, even mutual greetings, were abstained 
from."* It was generally preferred to practise fasting in the 
most public manner possible, and thus to make a show of 
pious seaL But the worst was the fundamental view, from 
which all this proceeded. I t was thought by such self'* 
infli ction to put a pre ssure uponGod, and as it were to extort 
favours from Him if He withhdd them. The longer the rain 
was delayed in autumn, the strictier did the fieisting become. 
If the 17th Marcheshvan came before the rain fell, individuals 
began to hold fasts of three days. If the new moon of 
Ghisleu appeared without rain having fallen, three general 
fSEidts were ordered. If after these had taken place no rain 
bad fallen, three more fast days, and indeed witli certain 
severities, were ordered. If these passed by without rain, 

1888), C 8 : A2 U purrumi vfutw f$i trrtmmw f*rrd rmir vwcxpnip' nimu§v9i 

wmpm€K*¥i9. The same almoet literally in ConsL apott. vii. 23. Epiphan. 
haer. zvL 1 (ed. PetaT. p. 84) : i»vmvo» %ls rw vttflfiarws Ztvrifn^ ««i 
irif4irrn», Josephi HyponuuitieuM^ c 146 (in Fabriciua, Cod, pmudepigr. 
Vet TuL voL iL Appendix). 

*' Et. Laa XTiiL 12 ; oomp. TaanUhfoL 12> (in Lightfoot and Wetstein 
on Lake xviiL 12) : rxx^ fa 7«r *3 W ^K^m OB^ \hv fa^pB' Trr. " An indi- 
vidual who takes it npon himself on the second, fifth, and seoond days 
during the whole year^" etc. The widely-spread opinion, that all the Phari- 
sees obserred the two fast days during the whole year is, according to this, 
mcorrect. 

•^ Taamlk L 4-7 ; in all points eonfirmed by Matt. Ti. 16-18 (where the 
figuratiTe construction of the direction given by Jesus is not^ as Meyer 
thinks, self-evident, but utterly preposteroua. Jesus meant to say that 
fasting should not be shown externally, and therefore the usual washing 
mad anointing not omitted). Oomp. also Joma viiL 1. 
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Beven general fast days were prescribed, again with fresh 
severities* 

V. 

The examples brought forward will have made sufficiently 
evident the manner in which the moral and religious life was 
conceived of and regulated from the juristic point of view. 
In all questions everything depended only upon settling what 
was according to law, and that with the utmost possible care, 
that 80 the acting subject might have certain directions for 
every individual case. In a word : ethic and theology were 
swallowed up in jurisprudence. The evil results of this 
external view on practical matters are very evident And 
such results were its necessary consequence. Even in that 
most favourable case of juristic casuistry moving on the 
whole in morally correct paths, it was in itself a poisoning of 
the moral principle, and could not but have a paralysing and 
benumbing effect upon the vigorous pulsation of the moral 
life. But this favourable case by no means occurred. When 
once the question was started : " What have I to do to fulfil 
the law ? " the temptation was obvious, that a composition 
with the letter would be chiefly aimed at, at the cost of the 
real demands of morality, nay of the proper intention of the 
law itself. 

A tolerably harmless, and in its harmlessness a ludicrous 
example of the manner in which elaborate ingenuity may find 
ways and means of at once evading the law and yet fulfilling 
it, is given by the appointments concerning the so-called 
Ervbh. It was, as we know, forbidden among other things to 
carry on the Sabbath an object out of one tenement (n^^J into 
another. This had the inconvenient effect of preventing almost 
all freedom of movement on the Sabbath, for the term tw^ (or 
more exactly "I'n^n ^^,)i the private tenement or dwelling, was 

*• Taanith i. 4-6. 
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a very narrow one. If however this term could be enlarged, 
and the largest possible tenements instituted, the evil would 
happily be remedied. The first means adopted for the attain- 
ment of this object was the so-called commixture or connection 
of courts (nhyn ^'^^), ie. the connection of several houses stand- 
ing in one court (each of which forms a *i^n^l n^eH) into one 
Trpn nvsh. Such a connection was effected by all the inhabit- 
ants collecting a certain amount of food before a Sabbath or 
holy day and placing it in an appointed place, thus showing that 
they regarded the whole courts with all the dwellings in it, as a 
common whole. By this contrivance it became lawful to the 
joint inhabitants to cany in and out within this nueh on a holy 
day/^ Of course it was now settled with great conscientious- 
ness, what kind of food might be used for this Ervbh, and 
how much food was necessary, and what particulars were to 
be observed, as may be read at length in the Mishna.^ Not 
veiy much however was obtained by this connection of 
courts. Hence another means supplementary of the former 
and far more proliBc was hit upon, viz. the ''connection of 
entrances " (^30 3)")y), m. the shutting off of a narrow court or 
of a space enclosed on three sides by a cross beam, a rope or 
a string, by which these became ^^^^ n^Bh, and thus spaces 
within which carrying in and out was allowed. In this case 
also it was very anxiously debated, how high and how broad 
the openings, the shutting up of which was in question, must 
be, and of what kind must be the means of closure, the 
beams, ropes, etc., how thick, how wide, eta^ 

Besides the carrying of things from one tenement to another, 
walking a distance of more than 2000 cubits on the Sabbath 
was also forbidden. For this too a means of mitigation was 
devised by the " connection of boundaries " (Ppvin ao^). That 
is, he who desired to go farther than 2000 cubits had only 

*^ Joftt'e introduction to the treatiae Erubin. 

*•* Emhin vL-viL *•• Erubin L 1 «qq., viL 6 sqq. 
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before the beginning of the Sabbath to deposit somewhere 
within this limit, and therefore perhaps at its end, food for 
two meals. He thus declared, as it were, that here would be 
his place of abode, and he might then on the Sabbath go 
not merely from his actual to his legal abode, but also 2000 
cubits from the latter.^^ Nay such particular preparation was 
not necessary in all cases. If €.g. any one should be on the 
road when the Sabbath began, and see at a distance of 2000 
cubits a tree or a wall, he might declare it to be his Sabbath 
abode, and might then go not only 2000 cubits to the tree or 
wall, but also 2000 cubits farther. Only he must do the thing 
thoroughly, and say : ** My Sabbath place shall be at its 
trunk " O"^??? '™'??^. For if he said only : « My Sabbath 
place shall be under it " (^i^nn W3«p^, this did not hold good, 
because it was too general and indefinite.^ 

Innocent as such trifling may be in itself, it nevertheless 
terribly shows, that the moral point of view was entirely 
superseded by the legal and formal one, that the effort was 
merely to do justice to the letter of the law, even though its 
meaning was evaded. 

Such shifting of the right point of view necessarily led, in 
more important cases than those just touched upon, to results 
in direct opposition to a moral view of things. The woe 
pronounced by our Lord upon thd scribes for lightly trifling 
with tht oath by saying: ''Whosoever shall swear by the 
temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
of the temple, he is bound : and whosoever sweareth by the 
altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever sweareth by the sacrifice 
that is on it, he is bound" (Matt xxiii 16-18), is well 
known.^ So too is their lax interpretation of the injunction 

^M Jostle mtrodnctioQ to the teeatiBe EruhiiL More parttcnlar eiisot* 
ments, Erubin iii It. riii. 

»w Endnn ir. 7. 

IOC Comp. Shdmoth ir. 18 : He who swears **by heaTen and earth," if be 
■wears falsely, is not guilty of perjuiy. See in general, Shebwth iy. 3 8qq. 
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concerning divoice. Dent. xxiv. 1: That a man might put 
away his wife if he had foand anything shameful in her 
pan rnn^). Only the school of Shammai left the words their 
proper meaning. The school of Hillel explained them away 
as : If she has even spoiled his food. And lastly, according 
to B. Akiba, a man was allowed to put away his wife if he 
had found another fairer than she waa^ The laws of puri« 
fication gave occasion for treating the sphere of the intercourse 
of the sexes in a manner very similar to the slippery casuistry 
of the Jesuits — a striking ptoof how the casuistic method, as 
such, leads by an inward necessity to such errors.^^ Another 
point too affords a striking paraUel with Jesuitism, viz. the 
postponement of the duties of natural piety, e.;. towards a 
father or mother, to supposed religious obligations : '^ If a man 
shall say to his father or his mother, that whereby thou 
mightest have been profited by me is Corban, that is to say, 
given to Gkxl, you allow him to do no more for father or 
mother** (Mark viL 11, 12 ; oomp. Matt zv. 6); it is thus 
that Jesus reproves the Pharisees, and in agreement with this 
we read in the Mishna, that a vow made cannot be revoked 
* on account of the honour due to parents " (iDMl VM niasn).^^ 
Thus the religious obligation, in its external and formal sense, 
stands above the supreme duty of natural piety. 

All this shows that the Lord had only too much reason for 
rebuking His contemporaries for straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel (Matt xziii. 24), and for hurling in their 

Maimonides also says that an oath by heaven and earth is no oath. See the 
pNSBage in lightfoot, Horae hebr. on Matt ▼. SS {0pp. u. 293). Schottgen, 
Horae hebr, L 40. 

^^ Oitiin ix. 10. Gomp. Matt xix. 8. On these dilutions in general, 
aee Keim, Cfetekkkte Jetu^ ii 248 aqq. 

^^^ Gomp. the treatiaea Nidda and SMm. 

^^ Nedarim ix. 1 (onljr R Elieser permits it, bat he stands alone). Gomp. 
also Wiinsche, Neue BeUrOge, pp. 184-186. All attempts to explain away 
the testimony of Jesus, agreeing as it does with the Mishna, are in tain, €,f. 
von Roaenbeig in Delitzsch'a Saat und Hoffhung^ 1876, pp. 87-40. 
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faces the heavy accusation of making clean the outside of the 
cup and platter, but being within fuU of extortion and excess, 
like whited sepulchres, which indeed appeared beautiful 
without, but within are full of dead men's bones and of all 
undeanness, they also appeared righteous before men, but 
within were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Matt zxiiL 27, 28 ; 
Luke xL 44). It would however be unjust to find in such 
words of rebuke, however well founded, a universal charac- 
teristic of the whole period. Justice requires us to mention, 
that many an excellent saying of the learned men of that age^ 
affording proof, that all moral judgment was not stifled under 
the rubbish of Halachic discussions^ has been preserved. We 
may recall perhaps the already mentioned exhortation of 
Antigonus of Socho, to be like servants, who do service with- 
out regard to reward,^ or that of R Elieser, not to make 
prayer a settled duty."* Hillel's motto was, judge not thy 
neighbour till thou come into his placa^ R Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos said: Let your neighboui's honour be as dear to 
you as your own."* R Jose ha-Kohen said : Let your neigh- 
bour's property be as dear to you as your own. He also said : 
Do all your acts in the name of God."* R Judah ben Tema 
said : Be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle, swift as a stag, 
and strong as a lion, to do the will of your Father in heaven."^ 
But when we look away from the single rays of light, and 
from the deeper shadows which form their contrast, we cannot 
better characterize the entire tendency of the Judaism of that 
period, than by the words of the apostle : " They have a zeal for 
Gk>d, but not according to knowledge. It was a fearful burden 

^^Abotkl 8. >^« BfrachM ir. 4. Comp. Aboth iL 13. 

"1 Aho(h u. 4. 1^' Aboth iL 10. ^^* Aholk iL 13. 

i^« Aboth T. 20. Gomp. SaabchUts, ArehOobgie der HebrOer, I 247 sqq. 
WeiM (^cr GetekichU der jQdiMchen TraditUm, iroL L 1871) has oollected 
a number of Talmndic parallela to Mjringa of Christ, given alao in German 
by Weber in DelitC8Ch*B Saat au/ Hofnung, 1872, p. 89 sqq. So too W 
Uuacbak, Die Moral der Evangelien ukd dee Talmud^ Briiun 1877. 
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which a spurious legalism had laid upon the shoulders of the 
people. They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men's shoulders" (Matt xziiL 4; Luke 
XL 46). Nothing was left to free personality, everything was 
placed under the bondage of the letter. The Israelite, zealous 
for the law, was obliged at every impulse and movement to 
ask himself, what is commanded? At every step, at the 
work of his calling, at prayer, at meals, at home and abroad, 
from early morning till late in the evening, from youth to 
old age, the dead, the deadening formula followed him. A 
healthy moral life could not flourish under such a burden, 
action was nowhere the result of inward motive, all was, on 
the contrary, weighed and measured. Life was a continual 
torment to the earnest man, who felt at every moment that he 
was in danger of transgressing the law ; and where so much 
depended on the external form, he was often left in uncer- 
tainty whether he had really fulfilled its requirements. On 
the other hand, pride and conceit were almost inevitable for 
one who had attained to mastership in the knowledge and 
treatment of the law. He could indeed say that he had done 
his duty, had neglected nothing, had fulfilled all righteousnesa 
But all the more certain is it, that this righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Matt v. 20), which looked down with 
proud thanks to Ood upon the sinner (Luke xviiL 9—14), and 
pompously displayed its works before the eyes of the world 
(Matt yi. 2, xxiii 5), was not that true righteousness which 
was well-pleasing to God. 
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Within the sphere of the religious ideas held by the Jewish 
people during the period with which we are occupied, two 
groups may be distinguished : (1) Oenerai religious ideas, vnlh 
respect to the relation of man and of the world to God, 
and (2) Specific Israelitish ideas^ which have for their object 
the relation of the Jewish people to Jahveh as the Grod 
of IsraeL The latter are those which are the really pre- 
vailing ideas, they form the centre around which the others 
are grouped and to which they are related. These specific 
Israelitish ideas however received again their special tinge in 
later times from the legal view of the relation between 
Jahveh and IsraeL The thought, that Grod had selected this 
one people for His possession and therefore bestowed His 
benefits upon them exclusively, was now supplemented by 
the other, that He had also given them a law, and thereby 
bound Himself to bestow His benefits under the presupposi- 
tion, that they observed this law. Thus the maxim, that Ood 
gave many commands and ordinances to the people of Israel for 
the purpose of providing them with much reward nau) formed ike 
core of the religious consciousness.^ Very simple observation 
however showed, that this reward was in present experience 
bestowed neither upon the nation as a whole, nor upon 
individuals, in the proportion to be expected. The more 
intensely therefore the consciousness of the nation and the 
individual was penetrated by this thought, the more must 
their gaze have been directed to the future, and the worse 
the state of the present, the more ardent must that gaze have 
been. Hence we may say, that in later times the religous con- 
sciousness loas concentrated upon the hope of the future. The 
better future to be expected was the special object towards 
which all other religious ideas teleologically referred. As the 
work of the Israelite was virtually the observance of the law, 

so was his faith virtually belief in a better future. Bound 

• Makkoth ill 16. 
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these two poles (as we have already remarked, p. 93) did the 
religious life of the Jewish people revolve during our period* 
They were zealoud for the law in order one day to obtain 
reward. This central position of the hope of the future in 
the religious consciousness of Israel justifies us in again 
specially directing our attention thereto. 



L RELATION TO THE OLDER ME8SIANI0 nOPE. 

The hope of a better future was already with the prophets 

of the Old Testament an essential element of their religions 

consQiousnes& Nor was it ever entirely lost by the people, 

though it was not always as lively as it again became in an 

increasing degree after the Maccabaean rising. In the course 

of time however this hope of the future experienced many 

changes. There was indeed far greater freedom of movement 

in the sphere of faitii than in that of ajdvm. While legal 

precepts were binding to their very smallest details, and must 

therefore be handed down unaltered from one generation to 

another, comparatively freer play was permitted to faith, and 

provided certain fundamentals were adhered to, the individual 

need could here come forward more freely (see above, § 25. 

IIL Halachah and Haggadah). Hence too the hope of the 

future was developed in very various maimers. Still certain 

common ground lines may here be observed, by which the later 

Messianic hope is on the average characteristically distinguished 

from the older. The older Messianic hope virtually moves 

within the boundary of the then present circumstances of the 

world, and is nothing else than the hope of a better future 

for the nation. That the nation should be morally purified 

from all bad elements, that it should exist unmolested and 

respected in the midst of the Gentile world, whilst its enemies 

were either destroyed or forced to acknowledge the nation and 
niv. IL VOL. n. I 
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its God, that it should be governed by a just, wise and 
powerful king of the house of David, and that therefore 
internal justice, peace and happiness would prevail, nay that 
all natural evils would be abolished and a state of unclouded 
prosperity would appear — this may be said to have formed the 
foundation of the future hope among the older prophets. 
This picture however underwent very important alterations 
in the consciousness of a subsequent age, partly in the times 
of the later prophets, but especially in the post-canonical 
period. 

1. And first, the view became mare and more exlendedjrom 
the nation to fhe world : the eye was fixed not only on the 
future of the nation, but on the future of the world. While 
in the former vision the heathen nations were only objects of 
consideration, so fiar as they stood in some kind of relation to 
Israel, the expectation of after times fixed its gaze more and 
more decidedly upon the fiite of all mankind, nay of the 
whole world. The Judgment was originally a visitation by 
which either Israel was purified or its enemies destroyed; 
it subsequently became the judgment of the world, in which 
the feite of all men and all nations will be decided, and that 
either by God Himself or by His Anointed, the Messianic 
King of Israel. The ideal kingdom of the future does not, 
according to former expectation, extend beyond the actual limits 
of the Holy Land ; according to the later; view, the future 
kingdom of God comprises all mankind, who willingly or 
by compulsion are united under the sceptre of Israel into a 
universal monarchy. Thus the Messiah is the judge and 
ruler of the world. Nay even the irrational creation, heaven 
and earth, and therefore the whole universe in the strict 
sense^ is transformed, the old destroyed and a new and 
glorious one made in its stead. This extension of the idea 
of the future was partly brought about by the extension of 
the political horizon. The more the small separate states 
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were absorbed by the great universal monarchies, the more 
obvious was it to view the ideal kingdom of the future also 
as a universal monarchy. After the overthrow of the last 
heathen universal monarchy God Himself assumes the sceptre 
and founds a universal kingdom, which He, the heavenly King, 
rules by means of His people. But still more important than 
the enlargement of the political horizon in the development 
of the Messianic idea, was the enlaigement of the notion 
of Qod and of the view of the world in general. In 
the original view Jehovah is only the Qod and King of Israel 
He is subseqently more and more decidedly and evidently 
regarded as the Gtod and King of the world. With this again 
is connected the ever increasing hold upon the consciousness 
of the nation of " the world '' as a single whole comprising all 
existence. The growing universalism of the expectation of 
the future was virtually conditioned by this enlargement of 
the religious consciousness in generaL 

2. With this enlaigement of the future hope is combined 
however, on the other hand, a far mare decided reference of this 
hope to the individiud. This too is connected with the 
development of the religious consciousness in generaL 
Originally Jehovah is the God of the nation, who directs 
with His mighty hand the woe or weal of the people. The 
lot of the individual was hardly thought ot But as the 
religious consciousness deepened, the individual could not 
but more and more feel himself the object of God's care. 
Each individual knew lus fate to be in the hand of God, and 
was sure that Qod would not forsake him. The strengthening 
of this individual belief in providence gradually resulted in a 
more individual hope of the f utura This was indeed com- 
paratively very late, as it cannot be pointed to till the time 
of Daniel The form in which it was first manifested was 
that of a belief in the remrreclion. The pious Israelite being 
certain, that his personal and indeed his enduring and eternal 
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salvation is tho will of God, expects, that he and all the 
godly will have a share in the future glory of the nation. 
He then who is seized by death before this is realized, may 
hope, that he will one day be raised up again by Qod and 
transplanted to the kingdom of His glory. According to this 
the object of the resurrection is a participation in the glorious 
future of the nation, and the basis of fiedth in the resurrection is 
the ever more powerfully developing interest of personal salva* 
tion. B ut not only did the intereoLot.salxatisiLJake anJndia. 
yj dual form^ut reflection .xas more- and mose directedJo the 
future fate of the individual injnalam parUm also. "^ God keeps 
in heaven an account of the deeds of each individual, at least of 
each Israelite. And decision will be given at the judgment on 
the ground of what is contained in these heavenly books, and 
reward or punishment meted to each exactly according to his 
merits. The result of this again was, that the expectation of 
a resurrection was now that of a general resurrection: not 
only were the righteous, but the unrighteous also to rise, to 
receive their sentence at the judgment. This expectation 
however never attained general acceptance, many looking 
only for a resurrection of the just Lastly however the 
individual interest was no longer satisfied with a resur* 
rection for the purpose of participation in the Messianic 
kingdom. This was no longer regarded as the ultimate and 
supreme felicity, but a higher, an eternal, a heavenly happiness 
expected afterwards, even an absolutely glorious state in 
heaven ; as on the other hand for the wicked,-Jiot merely an 
exclusion from Messiah's kingdom, but eternal torment and 
punishment in helL 

3. These last particulars are already connected with a 
further peculiarity, by which the hope of the future enter- 
tained in later, is distinguished from that of older times ; for 
it had now become more and more transcendent, and was mora 
and more transferred to the supernatural and supermundane. 
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The older hope kept within the range of present circumstances. 
A destruction of the enemies of Israel, a purification of the 
people and their glorious future, were expected. However 
ideal the representation of this future prosperity, it still 
remains within the circle of present circumstances. In the 
later view the present and the future became more and more 
pure contrasts, the gulf between the two ever deeper, the view 
ever more dualistic. With the appearance of Messianic 
times a new course of the world, a new tlAv, is to begin. 
This future course of the world (^3? tMv) is however in all 
respects the entire contrast to the present course of the world 
(n|n dAv). The present is under the rule of the ungodly 
powers of Satan and his angels, and therefore sunk in sin 
and sorrow. The future is under the rule of God and His 
Anointed: and only righteousness and happiness prevail 
therein. There can scarcely be any connection between the 
two. By a miraculous act of (jod the one will be destroyed, 
the other called into existence. However much this view 
may be supported by the former representation, the contrast 
between now and then is much more sharply drawn than in 
the former view. The latter sees far more the gracious 
government of God in the present time also. According to 
the later representation it might almost seem, as if God had for 
the present given over the government to the Satanic powers, 
and had reserved for the future world the full exercise of 
His sway. Accordingly the future salvation is also more and 
more regarded as purely transcendental. All the benefits of 
the future world come down fram above, from heaven, where 
they had pre-existed from all eternity. They are kept there 
for the saints as an "inheritance,'' which will one day be 
bestowed upon them. In particular does the perfect, the 
glorious, new Jerumlem, which will at the time of the con- 
summation of all things descend to earth in the place of the 
old, exist there already. So too the Messiah, the perfect 
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King of Israel, chosen by God from eternity, is already there in 
communion with God. All that is good and perfect can come 
only from above, because all that is earthly is in its present 
condition the direct contrary to the divine. At last there- 
fore the hope of the future outsteps altogether the limits of 
earthly existence. The final happiness is not even found in 
the kingdom of glory upon the renewed earth, but in an 
absolute state of glory in heaven. As the salvation itself, so 
also is the manner of its realization more and more transcen- 
dentally conceived of. The judgment is a forensic act, in 
which, without the intervention of earthly powers, the fate of 
men is decided simply by the verdict of God, or of His 
Anointed; and the execution of this sentence is effected only by 
supernatural powers, by a miraculous act of God, which destroys 
the old and calls the new order of things into existence. 

4. Lastly, the Messianic hope received an entirely new colour- 
ing in later times from the fact that it^ like the whole circle of 
religious ideas in general, was increaringly dogmatiud by the 
diligent labour of the scribes. In place of vigorous religious 
productiveness came the learned investigation of the prophetic 
wTitings,by which the detailsof theMessianic pictureof the future 
were dogmatically settled. The task of the scribes was indeed 
at first the settling and treatment of the law. But they then, 
according to the same method, worked at and settled in detail 
the whole circle of religious ideas, and especially the Messianic 
expectations. Thus the poetic picture became learned dogma. 
While in the ideal imagery of the prophets the boundary of 
the literal and figurative meaning is evidently a fluctuating 
one, the sacred text of the prophets is taken at its word by 
the scribes of a later age, the poetic image is stiffened into 
dogma, and the character of the whole picture of the future 
becomes thereby increasingly an extemaUy transcendental one. 
Not only moreover were all the existing details collected and 
dogmatically arranged, but new details were elicited by its 
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learned combination, after the manner of Haggadic Midrash 
(see above, § 25. III.). For the sake of obtaining new dis- 
closures, the most heterogeneous passages were with the 
utmost ingenuity brought into relation with each other, and 
the details of Messianic theology thereby more accurately and 
comprehensively determined. It cannot be denied however, 
that such learned material ako fluctuated, for it never became 
really binding like the details of the law. Thus the individual 
was at liberty to appropriate now more now less of it, and to 
fashion it according to his own perceptions, so that the 
Messianic hope was always fluctuating and is met with in 
very different forms among different individuals. 

It must moreover be also remarked, that the peculiarities 
of the later Messianic expectation here described axe by no 
means equally found every whera Even in later times, the 
old hope of a glorious future for the nation maintained thi 
eupremaey. This forms even in the later view of the future 
the determining ground-plan of the pictura And just as 
upon this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of the 
later view have stronger or weaker influence, and produce this 
or that alteration, is the old image now more now less, now in 
one way now in another, specially modified and supplemented* 

But did this hope, we would next inquire, always continue 
active among the people ? Did it not itself die out with the 
dying out of ancient prophecy, and revive to new life through 
the Christian movement? The latter has been frequently 
asserted, especially so fieir as the Messianic idea in its narroufer 
sense of the expectation of a Messianic Eling is concerned. 
It is thought, that this was again stirred up by the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, and that it was thereby revivified even in the 
circles of Judaism. This assertion has been made in a 
summary manner by Bruno Bauer and Volkmar, in a more 
enlightened one and with better foundation by Holtzmann. 
The statements adduced by the latter are about these. After 
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the almost total extinction of the Messianic idea in the last 
centuries before Christ, it was reconstructed in the way of 
scholarship " by means of mere literary investigation." This 
process of new formation had in the time of Jesus been already 
entered upon, but did not receive its completion till the 
Christian period and under the partial influence of Chnstiau 
ideaa. The Messianic idea was in the time of Christ by no 
means an active one in the popular consciousness. An essen- 
tial distinction between the later scholastic and the former 
prophetic idea of the Messiah was, that the prophets did not 
expect His appearance till after Grod Himself had in a decisive 
battle destroyed the hostile powers, while according to the 
later dogmatic the Messiah was to come to hold a judgment, 
and that a judgment in a forensic form. Setting aside for the 
present the latter point, we may sum up our verdict on Holtz- 
mann's view by saying, that he is decidedly in the rights when he 
insists on the scholastic character of the later Messianic idea, 
but in the wrong, when he as good as denies the Messianic idea 
to the last centuries before Christ, and represents it as not yet 
transferred to popular consciousness during the life of Jesus. 
The latter is in opposition to the gospel history, and the former 
he can only maintain by either entirely disregarding evidence 
to the contrary (as Henoch, za 37-38 ; Orac Sibyll. iii. 
46-50 ; Philo, de proem, d poen. § 16), or casting doubt upon 
the time of its composition (as the PsalUrium Salamonis), or 
explaining it away in an arbitrary manner (as Orae. SibyU. iii. 
652 sqq., which is said to relate to Simon the Maccabaean). 
In truth the Messianic idea never quite died out, at least not 
in its more general form of the hope of a better future for the 
nation. In any case it was again very active in the last 
centuries before Christ, and especially in the time of Christ, 
as the course of the gospel history shows. It there appears 
as thoroughly alive among the people, without Jesus doing 
anything to revive it ; and indeed it appears as a rule in the 
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last centuries before Christ, not only in its general form as the 
hope of a better future of the nation, but also iu its special 
form as the hope of a Messianic King. This will appear as 
we present in the following pages: ^ The developmeni of the 
Meseianie idea in its historical course ; and (2) give a SysUnuUio 
view of Messianic dogmatics. 



IL HISTORIOAL SORVET. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel (aboat 167 to 165 
before Christ) had a profound influence upon the form of the 
Messianic idea. In the time of the affliction (rnv ng, xiL 1), 
which had come upon Israel by reason of the insane measures 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the prophet predicts the approaching 
deliverance. God will Himself sit in judgment on the kingdoms 
of this world, and will take from them power and dominion, 
and root up and destroy them for ever. But " the saints of 
the Most High " will receive the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. All peoples and nations and tongues will 
serve them, and their kingdom will never be destroyed 
(viL 9-27, ii 44). The righteous too who have fallen asleep 
will have their share in it ; for they will awake from the dust 
of the earth to everlasting life, but the ungodly to everlasting 
contempt (xii 2). Whether the author conceived of this 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High, as with a Messianic 
Eling at its head, cannot be made out, at any rate he makes 
no mention of hiuL For he, who appears in the form of a man 
(trjM nna, vii 13), is by no means the personal Messiah, but, as 
the author plainly and expressly says in the interpretation, the 
people of the saints of the Most High (viL 18, 22, 27). As the 
kingdoms of the world are represented by beasts, which rise up 
out of the sea, so is the kingdom of the saints represented by 
a human form, which descends from the clouds of heaven. 
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The coming up out of the sea, ie. the abyss, points to the 
anti-divine origin of the former, the coming from heaven to 
the divine origin of the latter. Thus the core of Daniels 
Messianic hope is the universal dominion of the saints (see 
especially ii 44, viL 14, 27). And indeed the author does 
not, as might appear from chap. viL, conceive of this as brought 
about bj a mere judicial sentence of GkkL On the contrary, 
he says expressly (iL 44), that the kingdom of the saints shall 
** break in pieces and destroy," is. conquer by force of arms 
the world-kingdoms, by the help indeed of Qod and according 
to His wilL It is also deserving of attention, that in this 
book the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the first 
time plainly and decidedly expressed (xii 2). Hence here as 
formerly, the Messianic hope is the hope of a glorious future 
for the nation, but with the double modification that the future 
kingdom of Israel is conceived of as a universal kingdom, and 
that all the saints who have died will share in it 

In the apocryphal books of the Old Testament* the 
Messianic hope cannot, by reason of the historical or didactic 
nature of these books, be brought prominently forward. But 
it is by no means absent from them. Thus we find, in the 
Book of Ecdesiasticus, all the essential elements of the older 
Messianic hope, the expectation of penal judgment upon the 
heathen (Ecclua xxxiL 18, 19, xxxiil 1 sqq.), the deliverance of 
Israel from their troubles (Ecdus. L 24), the gathering of the 
dispersed (xxxiiL 11), the everlasting duration of the nation 
(xxxviL 25, xL 13), nay, the everlasting duration of the 
Davidic dynasty (xlvii 1 1). In the other apociyphal books 
too, we meet first one and then another element: that Gkxl 
will judge the heathen (Judith xvL 1 7), and gather the dis- 

* Gomp. De Wette, BibUsehe Uo§malik^ p. 160 sq. Oehler in Henog*s 
Keal'Enc toL ix. pp 422-425 (2nd ed. ix. pp. 663-655). Anger, Vor- 
Usungen Hber die Getchickte der MesHaniichtn Tdee^ pp. 78 sq., 84 sq. 
Dnimmond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 196 sqq. 
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persed of Israel into one nation again (2 Mace. ii. 18 ; Bar. 
ii 27-35, iv. 36, 37, v. 6-9); that the people shall be 
established for ever (2 Maca xiv. 15), and that the throne of 
David shall be an eternal one (1 Mace. ii. 57). The author of 
the Book of Tobit hopes, not only that the righteous will be 
gathered, the nation of Israel exalted, and Jerusalem rebuilt 
in the most splendid manner with gold and precious stones 
(Tob. xiii 12—18, xiv. 7), but also, in common with 
certain prophets of the Old Testament, that all the heathen 
will be converted to Gkxl (Tob. xiiL 11, xiv. 6, 7). In tlie 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon the national element is, as 
may be conceived, in the background, nay the author cannot, 
by reason of his Platonistic anthropology, expect true happi- 
ness for the soul till after death. With him therefore the 
important element is, that the righieatia dead will one day sit 
in judgment upon the heathen (Wisd. iil 8, v. 1 ; comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 2 sq.). The explanation of the just man in 
Wisd. ii. 12-20 as the Messiah, which is prevalent in older 
exegesis, is utterly unfounded.^ 

The stream of Messianic prediction flows forth in copious 
abundance in the oldest Jewish SibyUines, which appeared 
about 140 B.G. SibtfU. iil 286 sq. must not indeed be referred 
to these (Kal rare Hf Oeo^ ovpapoOeu irifi'^i fiaaiKSja, Kpivel 
£* ipSpa tKcurrov iv aXiJLon Kal irvphi^ ^^^)> where on the 
contrary Cyrus is spoken of.' Nor can the 1/(09 Oeoio, iii 775, 
be appealed to. For according to the correct supposition of 
Alexandre, we must read vqiv instead of vlov. And lastly, it 
is quite a mistake to understand by the /eopi;, in whom, 
according to Sibyli. iii. 748-786, God will dwell, the mother 



4 Comp. Beoach, la Wiad. iL 12-20 a Mesaiaiiic prediction? {TiOf. H^eoL 
Qnartaischr. 1864, pp. 380-^46). 

* As even Hilgenfeld now admita (Zeitsekr. fiir w, Th. 1871, p* 86), 
after baying formerly diaputed it {Apokalyptik^ p. 64; Zeitschr. 1860, 
p. 815). 
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of Messiah (an explanation into which, following Langen,* 
even Weiffenbach ' suffered himself to be seduced). For the 
xopff, Hebr. ?>^va, is nothing else than JerusalenL Still 
after the withdrawal of all these passages^ it remains 
certain, that the whole section, SAjflL iiL 652-794, is of 
almost exclusively Messianic purport, although only a short 
mention of the Messianic King is made at the beginning- 
From the east (av^ ^X/oio), it is here said, will God send a 
king, who- will put an end to all war upon earth, killing 
some, and fulfilling the promises to others. And he will 
do this not according to his own counsel, but in obedience 
to the commands of Grod.* At his appearance (for this is 
certainly the meaning of the author), the kings of the heathen 
assemble once more for an attack upon the temple of Gkxl 
and the Holy Land. They offer their idolatrous sacrifices 
round about Jerusalem. But Qod wUl speak to them with a 
mighty voice, and they will all perish by the hand of the 
Immortal The earth will quake and the mountains and hills 
be overturned, and Erebus will appear. The heathen nations 
will perish by war, sword and fire, because they lifted their 
spears against the temple (663—697). Then will the children 
of God live in peace and quietness, because the hand of the 
Holy One protects them (698-709). And the heathen 
nations seeing this will be encouraged to bless and praise 
God, to send gifts to His temple and to accept His law, 
because it is the most just in all the world (710-726). 
Peace will then prevail among all the kings of the earth 

* Das Judenthvm in PaUUtina^ p. 401 aqq. 

' Quae Jesu in regno coeletti digmiOM «t<, p. 50 eq. 

• SU^ iii. 652-656 :— 

K«l r^* dr* ffXiMO 0»6{ vifoptt /8ii#iXi«, 
*0{ wmtrnw ymaw x-mv9U wtXif/ui^ jmmoi*, 
Ovf fUw Jipm KTtivmi^ ot( V Iptum vtrvd TfXi«v«f. 
OM yt rmi; (hmt( /SovX«if rmli rarr* wsim, 
'AXA« itoy ftiydXtto vi0i9Mg )«y/««9/v triXoig, 
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(743-760). And God will set up an etemcd kivgdom over 
ail nun. Men will bring offerings to the temple of Ood from 
all parts of the earth. The prophets of Ood will lay down 
the sword, for they are judges of men and just kings. And 
God will dwell upon Zion and universal peace will prevail 
upon earth (766-794). The writer lays the chief stress, as 
we see, upon the circumstance, that the law of God will attain 
recognition and validity among all the nations of the earth, 
but he expects not this alone, but the setting up of a universal 
kingdom over all mankind (766—767 : fiaaiXrilov €49 
al&va^ wayra9 iv* dvOpdwov^) with Jerusalem as its 
theocratic centre. It is only at the beginning that he thinks 
of the king sent from Grod as the instrument for the establish- 
ment of the universal peace. But he is undoubtedly to be 
thought of as the intervening cause, when it is said, ver. 689, 
that God exterminates the attacking heathen by war and 
sword (iroXifi^ tfBi iiaxalpv)' And if the prophets of God 
{Oeov yyeydkoio Trpoifnjrai, «.«. indeed the Israelites, the saints 
of the Most High as they are called in Daniel) are only 
generally spoken of as judges and kings (780-781), still a 
theocratic king at their head is at least not excluded by the 
words of the author. It is in any case worthy of remark, 
that even an Alexandrian, when painting the future, cannot 
dispense with the God-sent king. 

The original portion of the Book of Enoch (in the last third 
of the 2nd oentuty before Christ) contains comparatively 
little that is Messiania It is the conclusion of the vision of 
Judgment (c. 90. 16-38), which is here chiefly to be con- 
sidered. The author expects in the first place a last powerful 
attack of the heathen (here chiefly the Syrian) power, which 
is however rendered vain by the miraculous intervention of 
Grod (90. 16-19). A throne is then erected in the delightful 
land and God sits in judgment First the fallen angels and 
then the apostate Jews are cast into the fiery pit (90. 20-27). 



V 
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Then the old Jerusalem (for the "house" is Jerusalem) is 
done away with, and God brings a new Jerusalem and places 
it on the spot where the old one stood (90. 28-29). In this 
new Jerusalem dwell the pious Jews, and the heathen do 
them homage (90. 30). Hereupon the Messiah appears 
(under the image of a white bullock), and all the heathen 
pray to Him and are converted to God (90. 37-38). The 
transcendent chaiaoter of the later Messianic idea here comes 
forward : the new Jerusalem has nothing in common with 
the old, but is brought from heaven in a miraculous manner. 
N/' We meet with tho Messianic King depicted in sharper 
outlines and fuller colours in the PsoUUrium Sahmanis, 
composed in the time of Pompey (63-48 &c.). These Psalms 
are instructive, if only because their author dwells both upon 
God Himself being the King of Israel (xviL 1), and David's 
house never becoming extinct before God (zviL 6). Hence 
it must not be concluded, without further ceremony, that 
when the former takes place, the latter is excluded. The 
longing for the Davidio king is especially ardent in the 
author, for Jerusalem had, in his time, fallen under the 
heathen rule of the Bomans, and no hope for the future 
could be built upon the Sadducean* minded dynasty of the 
Asmonaeans. Hence he hopes, that God will raise up a 
prince of the house of David to rule over Israel, to crush 
their enemies, and to cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen 
(xviL 23-27). He will gather a holy people, and will judge 
the tribes of the nation, and not sufier unrighteousness in 
their midst, he will divide them in the land according to 
their tribes, and no stranger shall dweU among them (xviL 
28-31). The heathen nations will serve him and will come 
to Jerusalem, to bring the wearied children of Israel as gifts 
and to see the glory of the Lord. He is a righteous king 
and one taught of God (xvil 32-35). And there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints. And their 
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king is the Lord's anointed* He will not place his trust 
in horse or rider. For the Lord TTimgAlf ja \i\^ ^^g And 
he will strike the earth with the -word of his mouth for evoi/^ 
(xviL 36-39). He will bless the people of the Lord with a 
wisdom ; and he is pure from ^in ; and he will rule, over a 
great people and not be weaks. For God makes him strong 
by His Holy Spirit He will lead them all in .holiness, and 
there is no pride among them (jyiL 40-46). This is tlie 
beauty of the king of IsgieL Ha ppy ar e they, who are born 
in his days (xviL 47-61). The writer expects, as it appears, 
not godly kings in general of David's house, but a single 
Messiah endowed by Qod with miraculous powers, pure from 
sin and holy (xviL 41, 46), whom Qod has made powerful 
and wise by^ the Holy Spirit (xviL 2), and who therefore 
strikes his enemies not with external weapons, but with the 
word of his mouth (xviL 39 after Isa. xL 4). He is however, 
notwithstanding such idealism, represented as quite a worldly 
ruler, as an actual king of Israel Comp. generally, Ps. xviiL 
6-10, and especially Ps. xL (the gathering of the dispersed) 
and iiL 16, xiv. 2 sqq. (the resurrection of the just). 

As the oppression of the Pompeian period was the occasion 
of the Psalter of Solomon, so also was the despotism of 
Antony and Cleopatra that of a more recent Sibylline piece 
(Orac StbjfU. iiL 36-92). When Borne had then obtained 
dominion over Egypt also, the SibylUst expected the appear- 
ance of the kingdom of God on earth and the coming of a 
holy king to rule for ever over every land. The passage in 
question (iii. 46—50) is as follows : — 

AvTop iirel 'Ptofifj xal Alythrrov fiaaCKeuaei, 
Eh iv lOvvovaa, rore iff ficuriXela fieyianj 

* Xftrrit »^<of, xvii. 86, like Lam. iv. 20, is a wrong trandation for 
rrirP rpvto- The coirect X^tnit »v^/ov is foimd xviiL S. Conip. also 

xviiL 6. 
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'AOavdrov PaaiKijo^ h^ apOponrotai ^v€lrai. 

^H^€i 5* dypo^ &va(, vdaff^ yfj^ ^xtiirrpa Mpari^amv 

Eh al&va^ vdpra^, eirttffofiipoio j(p6voto. 

The immortal King, whose kingdom is to appear among 
men, is of coarse Grod Himself. On the other hand, none 
other than the Messiah can be meant by the ^71^ &af , who 
is to possess the sceptre of every kingdom. Here too, as in 
the Psalter of Solomon, we find the personal Messiah and the 
idea of the kingdom of Ood in direct combination. 

If in the Psalter of Solomon the form of the Messianic 
King is already one far surpassing the ordinary human form, 
this feature comes out more strikingly in the fignratiye dis* 
courses of the Book of Enoch (chap, xxxvii— bcxL). The image 
of the Messiah is here chiefly drawn, in continuation of the Book 
of Daniel, by ** the Son of man '* being understood of the per- 
son of Messiah, and the coming from heaven taken literally ; 
pre-existence being therefore ascribed to the Messiah. But 
unfortunately the date of the composition of this book is so 
uncertain, that we must renounce its insertion in the historical 
development Use can only be made of it for the systematic 
survey. 

The Atmmptio Mbns, of about the beginning of the Christian 
era, predicts in words of beautiful aspiration the approach of 
the kingdom of Ood. The author, after bringing into view 
a time of tribulation such as that under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
continues, chap. x. : '' Then will his kingdom appear among 
all creatures, and the devil will have an end, and sorrow will 
disappear with him. Then will the Heavenly One arise from 
the seat of his kingdom and will come from his holy habita- 
tion with wrath and anger for his children's sake, and the 
earth will tremble to its ends, and the high mountains be 
lowered, and the hills fall. The sun will give no light, and 
the moon be changed into blood (oomp. Joel iii. 4), and the 
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stars fall into oonfusion. And the sea wiU retreat to tbe 
abyss, and the water-springs fail, and the rivers be dried up. 
Then will the most High Grod, the alone Eternal, come forth 
to chastise the heathen and destroy all idols. Then wilt thou 
be happy, O Israel, and wilt tread upon the neck and wings 
of the eagle. And Grod will exalt thee and make thee soar 
to the firmament, and thou wilt thence look down upon thine 
enemies on earth, and shalt see them and rejoice, and give 
thanks and acknowledge thy Creator." That in this mag- 
nificent picture of the future there should be no mention of 
the Messianic King, is certainly not accidental, if it is the 
case that the author belonged to the party of the Zealots 
(see below, § 32). This circumstance would then, as Wieseler 
justly remarks,^ be explained by the fact, that the author's 
ideal would be, not a monarchic, but^ if we may use the 
expression, a democratically constituted kingdom of God. 

Equally without mention of a Messianic King, and on the 
whole in merely general outlines, does the Book of Jtdnkes "^ 
describe the time of joy and delight, which will appear for Israel 
on their repentance.^ ** The days will begin to increase, and the 
children of men will be older from generation to generation 
and from day to day, till the length of their life approaches a 
thousand years. And there will be none old or weary of life, 
but they will all be like children and youths, and will pass 
and live all their days in peace and joy, without there being 
any Satan or other evil spoiler ; for all their days will be days 
of blessing and healing. At that time will the Lord heal His ser- 
vants, and they will arise and see ever deeper peace and pursue 
again their enemies. And they will see it and give thanks, 
and rejoice for evermore. And they will see all the judgments 
and all the curse of their enemies. Their bones will indeed rest 
in the earth, but their spirits will have many joys, and they^ 

^^ JahrHU^er /Ur deuUche Theotogie, 186S, p. 645. 
1^ Ewalds JahrbUcher dtr BibUscken Wimnachaft, 3rd year. p. 24. 
DIV. IJ. VOL. IL K 
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Mill perceive, that it is the Lord who aits in judgment and 
shows grace to hundreds and thousands and to all who love 
Him." While it is here said only in general, that the servants 
of the Lord ''will again pursue their enemies/' in another 
passage the dominion of the vnrld is promised to the seed of 
Jacob." God said to Jacob : * I am the Lord thy God, who 
made heaven and earth. I will cause thee to grow and will 
greatly increase thee ; and kings shall proceed from thee and 
shall rule everywhere, even wherever the foot of the children 
of men shall tread. And I will give to thy seed the whole 
earth, which is under heaven, and they shall rule according to 
their choice over all nations ; and afterwards they shall draw 
the whole eardi to themselves and inherit it to eternity.** 

It is very characteristic testimony to the intensity of the 
Messianic hope in the age of Jesus Christ, that even a moralist 
like Philo should depict the happiness to be expected by the 
righteous, in the frame and with the colouring of Jewish 
national expectations." Two passages of his work "on the 
reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked " come 
in this respect especially under consideration (Jk exaeeratumOnis, 
§ 8—9, ed. Mang. iL 435 sq., and Ik praemiis d poenia, 
§ 15-20, ed. Mang. iL 421-428). In the former passage he 
expresses the hope, that all Israelites, or rather aU who are 
converted to the law of God (for it depends on this and not 
on natural descent from Abraham), will be gathered in the 
Holy Land. " Though they should be in the ends of the earth 
as slaves among their enemies, who have taken them captive, 
yet wiU they all be set at liberty at a given sign on one day, 
because their sudden turning to virtue astonishes their masters. 



» Ewald'i Jakrbacker, ill 42. 

IS Gomp. on the Messianic idea in Philo, Gfrorer, Philo und die Alexan" 
driniiche TheotopMe, I 495-534. IMibne, GeschichtL DarsUUung der 
fOHiach-akxandrinitchen ReligionsphUouphie^ i. 482-438. J. O. Miiller, Dk 
ma$iani9dken ErwarUingen de$ Jnden Pk3o. Basel 1870 (25, p. 4). 
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For they will release them because they are ashamed of bear- 
ing rule over their betters. When then this unexpected 
freedom is bestowed on those, who were before scattered in 
Hellas and in barbarous countries, on islands and on the 
continent, they will hasten with one impulse from all quarters 
to the place pointed out to them, led by a Divine superhuman 
appearance, which, invisible to all others, is visible only to 
the delivered.^^ . . . When then they have arrived, the ruined 
cities will be rebuilt, and the desert reinhabited, and the barren 
land become fertila" In the other passage {Dt praemiis et 
poenis, § 15 sqq., Mang. iL 421 sqq.), Philo describes the 
time of prosperity and peace, which will appear when men 
turn to God. Before all they will be safe from wild beasts. 
" Bears, lions, panthers, Indian elephants, tigers and all kinds 
of beasts of uncontrollable strength and power will turn 
from their solitary ways of life to one according to law, and 
from intercourse with few, after the manner of gregarious 
animals, will accustom themselves to the sight of man, who 
will not as formerly be attacked by them, but feared as their 
master, and they will respect him as their natural lord. 
Some even, emulating the tame animals, will ofier him their 
homage by wagging their tails like lap-dogs. The race too 
of scorpions, snakes and other reptiles wiU then no longer 
have any harmful poison" (§ 15). A further blessing of this 
time is peace among men. " Then says the prophecy (LXX. Num. 
xxiv. 7) CL man who goes to battle and makes vHir shall go forth 
and Buhdue great and populous nations, Grod Himself sending 
help to His saints. This consists in unshaken boldness of 
mind and invincible strength of body, qualities each of which 
singly is terrible to enemies, but which when combined nothing 

fiiw Mpctff fi490i( a Tu: dfttaet^ofii^ots i^9«»oD/. That this divine appear- 
ance is not the Messiah, but one analogous to the pillar of fire in the march 
throagh the desert, scarcely needs mention. 
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is able to resist But some of the enemies are, as tbe 
prophecy says, not even worthy to perish by the hand of 
man. Against them He (God) will send swarms of wasps, 
who fight to a shameful overthrow for the saints. But these 
(instead of rovrov we must read ro&rov^, ie. the saints) will 
not only have certain victory in battle without bloodshed, 
but also invincible power of government for the welfare 
of their subjects, who will submit from either love, fear, or 
reverence. For they (the saints) possess three qualities, 
which are the greatest, and which found an indestructible 
dominion. Holiness, great power and benevolence (aefivinfTa 
$cai ieivoTtyra teal evefyyeirCav), the first of which produces 
reverence, the second fear, the third love, but if they are 
harmoniously combined in the soul, they produce subjects, 
who are obedient to their rulers" (§ 16). Philo next 
mentions riches and prosperity (§ 20), health and strength of 
body, as blessings of Messianic times (§ 17-18). It is evident, 
that notwithstanding his efforts always to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ethic, he was not able to avoid popular 
notions. For he too expected, after the realization of the 
ethic ideal, a time of external prosperity and happiness for 
the pious and virtuous, one feature of which would be, that 
they should have dominion upon earth. Nor was the 
Messianic King absent from this image. For who else than 
he could be intended by the man, who goes to battle, carries 
on war and subdues great and populous nations ? And the 
less such a God-sent hero is required by Philo's fundamental 
view, the more worthy of remark is it, that he is nevertheless 
included in his description of the Messianic age. 

But even apart from such evidence, it is already plain from 
the New Testament, that the Messianic idea was anything but 
extinct in the popular consciousness in the period before 
Christ We easily see from the question of John : " Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?" (Matt. xi. 3 ; 
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Luke vii. 19-29), that the coming One was expected. And 
the whole course of the gospel history — to mention only 
Peter's confession (Matt. xvi. 13 sqq.; Mark viiL 27 sqq. ; 
Luke iz. 18 sqq.) — clearly shows that Jesus in acknowledging 
Himself to be the Messiah, was only connecting Himself with 
existing ideas. He by no means aimed in the first place at 
the revival and animation of Messianic hopes. And yet we 
find, that at His entry into Jerusalem, the whole multitude 
hailed Him as the Messiah (Matt xxi. ; Mark xi ; Luke xix. ; 
John xil). Such scenes are only to be explained on the 
assumption, that the Messianic hope was, before His appear- 
ance, already active in the nation. 

This also needs no proof for the period after Christ The 
niumerau8 papular iumviU of a pclUieo-rdigwm khid, which took 
place in the time of the Boman procuraian (aj>. 44-66), give 
sufficient evidence of the feverish tension, with which a 
miraculous intervention of God in history and the appearance 
of His kingdom on earth were expected. How else could men 
such as Theudas the Egyptian have found believers for their 
promises by hundreds and thousands ? Even Josephus super- 
abundantly confesses, that the Messianic hope was one of the 
most powerful levers in the great insurrection against Bome. 
He himself did not indeed shrink from applying the Messianic 
prophecies to Vespasian, and in this respect he found approving 
faith from Tacitus and Suetonius.^' 

^' On the Measianio Dotions of Joeephus, see Gerlach, Die Wtissagungen 
des Alien Testaments in den Schriften des Flavius Josephus (1868), pp. 41- 
89. Langen io the Tilb. Theol Quartahckrift^ 1866, pp. 39-51. Tbo 
passage in qaestion in BdL Jud, yL 5. 4 is as follows : To 'U tT&ptLw mvtcvs 
/««X/aT« 9- fog TOjr vilKt/Mp i» xP^^f*^ dft^ifioXoe oftoiuf h ro<f ifpolg tvpnf*t»o; 
ypifAfA§ui9^ its Kmrd rw K»ipo9 iMiPot dro r^; xf*ftts rts ttinuv dp^i r^; 
olMOV/Atm;, Tovro o7 fiiw ie oIkuo» i£Jx«/3oir, xml xoXXoi tup 90^u» iw^etni' 
immp vtpl rif KpUtw' f^iiXov y Apit r^f Otftvvmn^Hwov to "kiytw iytfu»itip, 
«lxo)t/;^^f n-o; ivi * UvZmtei( avTotcpdropof. Coiup. Tacit HisL v. IS : Pluribus 
penoasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum Uteris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore 
at yalesceret oriena profectique Judaea rerum potirentor. Quae ambagea 
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On the state of the Messianic hope after the deatniction of 
the temple, and during the last decades of the first century after 
Christy we have copious information in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and Ezra. The Apoloaypse of Baruch describes the 
course of the last things as follows : A time of general and 
terrible confusion will first of all occur. Men will mutually 
hate and fight against each other. The disreputable will rule 
over the respectable, the base will be exalted above the 
illustrious, the ungodly above heroes. And the nations (whom 
Grod has previously prepared for the purpose — we cannot 
but think of Grog and Magog) will come and fight against the 
princes who remain. And it will come to pass, that he who 
escapes from war, will perish by the earthquake, and he who 
escapes this, by fire, and he who escapes the fire, by famine. 
And he who escapes all these ills will be delivered into the 
hands of the Messiah (Izx. 2-10). For he will be mani- 
fested, and destroy the hosts of the last universal kingdom. 
And the last prince, who is left, will be chained and brought 
to Zion, and the Messiah will convict him of ungodliness and 
put him to death (xxxiz. 7-40, 2). The Messiah will gather 
the nations, and to some he will grant life, and others he wOl 
destroy with the sword. He will grant life to those who have 
submitted to the seed of Jacob. But those who have oppressed 
Israel will be destroyed (Ixxii 2-6). Then will he sit upon 
the throne of his kingdom for ever ; ^ and peace will appear, 

Veapasianam acTitum praedizeraat ; aed volgns more hamanae capidioia 
aibi tantam fatorom magnitodinem interpretati ne adTenia quidem ad vera 
mutabantar. Sueton. Fesp. c. 4: Percrebnerat oriente toto vetoa et 
oonstana opiDio, ease in fatia, at eo (empore Judaea profecti remm poti- 
rentor. Id de imperatore Romano, quaatom poetea eTenta paruit, prae* 
dictom Judaei ad ae tnhentea rebellanmt It is hardlj to be doabted, that 
Tacttua and Suetoniaa drew, whether directly or indirectlj, entirely from 
JoaephoB. Gomp. Gieader, Kirchtnguck. L 1, p. 51. This ia diapnted by 
Keim in Herzog*8 Real-Enc^ let ed. xriL 164 (art ** Vespasianaa'*). 

^* Cap. IxxiiL 1 : £t aedebit in pace in aetemum super tbrono regoi auL 
zL 8 : Et erit prindpatua ejua atana in aaeculom, donee finiatar mnndus 
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and sorrow and tribulation depart from mankind, and joy 
prevail over the whole earth. And the wild beasts shall come 
and serve men, and vipers and serpents shall be subject to 
children. And the reapers shall not be faint, nor the builders 
weary (lxxiii.-lxxiv. ; comp. xl 2, 3). And the earth shall 
yield her fruits a thousandfold, and on one vine there shall bo 
a thousand branches, and on one branch a thousand clusters, 
and on one cluster a thousand grapes, and one grape will yield 
a oor of wine.^' And manna will again fall from heaven, and 
it shall be again eaten in those days (xxix. 6-8). And after 
the end of that time all the dead will arise, the just and the 
unjust, in the same bodily form which they formerly had. 
Then will judgment be held. And after the judgment the 
risen will be changed. The bodies of the just will be trans* 
figured in brightness, but those of the unjust will dwindle 
and become uglier than before. And they will be given up 
to tormentw But tha just will behold the invisible world, and 
will dwell in the high places of that world. And Paradise 
spreads out before them, and they see the hosts of angels who 
stand before the throne of God. And their glory is greater 
than that of the angels (chap, xxx., L, and IL ; comp. xliv. 1 5). 
The eschatological expectations of the fourth Book of Esdras 
agree in all essential points with those of Baruch. He too 
predicts first a time of fearful want and distress (v. 1-13, 
vL 18-28, ix. 1-12, xul 29-31). After this the Messiah, 
the Son of God, will be revealed, and it will come to pass, that 
when the nations hear His voice they will forget war amongst 
each other, and will assemble in an innumerable multitude 
for an attack against the anointed. But he will stand upon 
Mount ZioD, and will convict them of their ungodliness, 

Gormptionis. Fh>ro tho last passage it appears that the reign of Messiah 
is not to last *' for ever *' in the strict sense, but on]jr to the end of the 
present world. 
if Comp. Papias in IrenaeuSf r. 33. 3. 
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and destroy them by the law without battle and without 
weapons (xiii. 25-28, 32-38 ; comp. xiL 31-33> Then 
will the hidden city (viz. New Jerusalem) appear (vii. 26); 
and the ten tribes will return to the Holy Land (xiiL 39-47). 
And the anointed will protect and rejoice the people of God 
in the Holy Land, and show them many miracles for four 
hundred yean (viL 27, 28, xiL 34, xiiL 48--50 ; comp. ix. 8). 
And after this the anointed and all men who haye breath will 
die. And the world will again r^um to the silence of death 
for seven days, as at the beginning. And after aeyen days a 
world which now sleeps will awake, and the corrupt world 
will perish. And the earth will restore those who sleep in 
it ; and the receptacles will give back the souls committed to 
them (viL 29-32). And the Most High will appear upon 
the judgment-seat, and long-suffering will have an end ; only 
judgment will remain, and the reward come to light (viL 33—35). 
And the place of torment will be revealed, and opposite to it 
the place of rest ; the pit of hell, and opposite to it Paradise. 
And the Most High will say to the risen : Behold Him whom 
you denied and did not honour, and whose commands you did 
not obey. Here is joy and delight, there is fire and torment 
And the length of the day of judgment will be a week of 
years (vi. 1—17, according to the computation of the Ethiopio 
translation; comp. also vv. 59 and 68-72, ed. Fritzsche, in 
Bensley, The Missing Fragment, eta 1875, pp. 65-58, 64, 

69 sq.). 

Thus the two Apocalypses. That their hopes are not those 
of individuals, but form an essential element of Jewish con- 
sciousness is still shown by the Shemoneh Esreh, the daily 
prayer of the Israelites, which received its present form about 
A.D. 100. As it has been fully given above (p. 85 sq.), we 
need here only recall that in the 10th petition the gathering 
of the dispersed, in the 11th the reinstitution of the native 
authorities, in the 14th the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the 
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1 5th the sending of the son of David and the setting up of his 
kingdom, and lastly, in the I7th, the restoration of the sacri- 
ficial worship at Jerusalem, are prayed for. Such was the 
hope and prayer of every Israelite after the destruction of the 
Jewish polity." 

We have in this survey purposely passed over the Taigums, 
in which " King Messiah" frequently appears." For the 
opinion, that the older Taigums originated in the time of Jesus 
Christ, may now be regarded as given up. They probably 
belong to the third or fourth centuty after Christ, at any rate, 
there is no proof of their greater antiquity, though they often 
fall back upon older exegetical traditions. Their case is the 
same as that of the other rabbinical works (the Mishna, 
Talmud, and Midrash), viz. that they are based -upon older 
materials, but do not in their existing form belong to the 
period of which we are treating. The essential outlines of 
the Messianic hope of Judaism in this later time (about the 
beginning of the third century) are very well summed up by 
the author of the PhilosophuTnena, who describes them in the V 
following manner : ^ they say that the Messiah will proceed 

^* The prayer for the rebuilding of Jeroaalem and the restoration of the 
Aboda (the sacrificial serrice) occun also in the Paschal Litoigy, Pesackim 
z. 6. 

^* See in Buxtorf, Lex. Ckald, col. 1268-1273, a list of passages in the 
Targums applying to the Messiah. Gonip. also Im. Schwan, Jnus Tar- 
gumicus, 2 parts, 4. Torgan 1758-^9. Ayerst, bvTi^ nipn, the hope of 
Itrael, or the doctrine of the ancient Jews concerning the Meniah^ as stated 
in the Targtms, p. 62. Langen, Das Judenth. in Paldstina, pp. 418-429. 

*^ PhUoxophum. iz. 80: TtPHrip /mV yd^ mi^rw [scU. rw Xpimu] f«o^l»D» 

yvpatKOi xal d»^p6;, it; x<itf/» Zp^i ytwptufiau ix oxip/Auros, 0»9M9t%s twtm 
tvftfif »•» /3«^/Xf « tv airrov;, JLklpti voXi^/0r4» »»i Ivpttm^ eg mwutmittf re 
«■«# ifipog ^Uu^etietp, x»pTat rd thn xoXft/«^«c, dpacriatt mvroie tnp ' Up^v 
gaXif^ t6Xi9 iS«t9iX/3«, tis %if iirtevprn^u mvttw re S$»o^ ««i wdXiP M rd 
dpx»*» i^n dvoKmrtttrnvu fiausTitvop tud hpMTtvop »«i x»TOiKov» h 9tvt»0n9U 
ip x^Mff Uttpoii' lrf/r« iir»ptur%p»i itar piutup xeXf^o» mcvpmx0*prur kp 
huip^ rjl xeXf^fi wtntp rip Xptwrop h ftaxtttpfi, irtirm f*ir ev xoXv r«9 
wvwriXiimp s«i iKvvpmvtP roD ««tjrre; iirtvTiiPmt ««i wrtBtrd v%p\ rjy dpo/rtPt/eiB 
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from the hoase of David, not from a virgin and the H0I7 
Ghost, but from a man and woman, as it is appointed to all 
to be bom from seed. He will, they believe, be king over 
them, a warlike and powerful man, who will gather together 
the whole nation of the Jews, and carry on war with all 
nations, and build Jerusalem as a royal city for the Jews, in 
which he will assemble the whole nation, putting it into its 
old condition as a ruling and a sacrifice-offering nation, which 
will long dwell in safety. Afterwards war will arise against 
them collectively, and in this war the Messiah will fall by 
the sword. Not long after will follow the end and the con- 
flagration of the world, and then will be fulfilled that which 
is believed with respect to the resurrection^ and retribution be 
done to every one according to his worksL 



m. 8T8TBMATIC STAmmrr. 

We supplement this historical survey by giving also in the 
following pages a ssfstemaiic sUUenufU of Messianic doctrinal 
theology on the foundation of the Shema, as resulting irom 
the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Eadras. For 
the eschatological expectation is most fully developed in these 
two Apocalypses. 

1. The last trOmlcUian and perpUxiiy.^ Almost every- 
where when the last things are referred to, the thought recurs 
with different variations, that the appearance of redemption 
must be preceded by a period of special trouble and affliction. 

'1 Comp. Schoettfireiiy Harae HebrQieae, iL 609 aqq., 550 wqq. Bertboldt, 
Ckritioiogia Jmdaearum, pp. 45-^54. Gfrbter, Iku Jahrktrndert du HeiU, 
iL 225 f ., 800-^04. Oehler in Henogs BmU-Bhc ix. 4S6 f . (Sod ed. ix. 666). 
BcDan, VAntUAruL Hsmbmger, Real-Erne^ art ** Metnanische 
aett** (pp. 735-788). 
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It was indeed in itself an obvious thought, that the path to 
happiness should pass through tribulation. This was also 
expressly predicted in the Old Testament (Hos. xiiL 1 3 ; Dan. 
xii. 1, and elsewhere); and thus was formed in Kabbinical 
theology, the doctrine of the C^^^n ^3", the travail of the 
Messiah, which must precede His birth, i.e. His appearing (the 
expression according to Hos. xiii. 13; comp. Matt. xxiv. 8: 
irdvra ii ravra dpj(if mZlvtav ; Mark xiiL 9 : apx^ wBipmv 
ravra). The threatening troubles will be announced by omens 
of all kinds. The sun and moon will be darkened, swords appear 
in heaven, trains of horse and foot march through the clouds 
(Orac. SibylL iii 795-807 ; comp. 2 Mace. ▼. 2, 3. Joseph. 
Sell. Jud. vL 6. 3. Tacit Hist. v. 1 3). Everything in natura 
falls into commotion and confusion. The sun appears by 
night, the moon by day. Blood trickles from wood, the stone 
gives forth a voice, and salt is found in fresh water (4 Ezra 
v. 1-13). Places that have been sown will appear as unsown, 
full baiiis be found empty, and the springs of the wells be 
stopped (4 Ezra vl 18-28). Among men all the restraints 
of order will be dissolved, sin and ungodliness rule upon 
earth. And men will fight against each other as if stricken 
with madness, the friend against the friend, the son against 
the father, the daughter against the mother. Nation will rise 
against nation, and to war shall be added earthquakes, fire, 
and famine, whereby men shall be carried off (Book of Jubilees 
in Ewald's Jahrb. voL iii. p. 23 sq. ApocaL Baruch Ixx. 2-8 ; 
4 Ezra vi. 24, ix. 1-12, xiii. 29-31 ; Mishna, Sota ix. 15).** 

^ Mishna, Sota iz. 15, according to Josf 8 tranBlation, la as follows : ** As 
traces of the approach of Messiah are to be regarded, that arrogance 
increases, ambitioa shoots up, that the vine yields fruit and jet wine is dear. 
The government turns to heresy. There is no instruction. The place of 
assembly (the synagogue) is devoted to lewdness. Galilee is destroyed, 
Gablan laid waste. The inhabitants of a district go from city to city, with- 
out finding compassion. The wisdom of the learned is hated, the godly 
despised, truth is absent. Boys insult old men, old men stand in tlia 
presence of children. The son depreciates the father, the daughter rebels 
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Comp. also Matt xziv. 7-1 2, 21; Mark xili. 9 ; Luke 
xxL 23 ; 1 Cor. vii. 26 ; 2 Tim. iil 1. 

2. Mijah as ths forerunner.^ The return of tbo prophet 
Elijah to prepare the way of the Messiah was expected on the 
ground of MaL iii. 23, 24. This view is already taken for 
granted in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (xlviiL 10, 11). It is, as 
is well known, frequently alluded to in the New Testament 
(see especially Matt xvil 10 ; Mark ix. 11 ; also Matt xi. 14, 
xvi. 14 ; Mark vL 15, viiL 28 ; Luke ix. 8, 19 ; John i. 21). 
It was even transferred to the Christian circle of ideas.^ 
According to Mai. iii. 24, the object of his mission is chiefly 
considered to be, to make peace upon earth and in general to 
substitute order for disorder (Matt xviL 11 : dvoicaraoTi/o'ei 
watna; Mark ix. 12: avoKaBtaraif^ wdvra). The chief 
passsge in the Mishna is as follows :** ''B. Joshua said: 
I received the tradition from S. Johanan ben Sakkai, who 
received it from his teacher as a tradition in a direct line 
from Moses at Mount Sinai, that Elias would not come to 

against the mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-Uw. A 
iuan% enemies are his hoose-fellows * (comp. lOcah TiL 6 ; Matt x. 85, 86 ; 
Luke xii 58). The whole passage however does noi hehtig to the genume text 
oftkeMiehnoL It is wanting, e.^. in the JBtfi^ /itiiio^m, Naples 1492. Being 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, it was oertainlj introduced thence into the Mishna. 

^ Comp. Schoettgen, Horae Hehraieae^ it. 588 sqq. Lightfoot, Horae 
Hthr. on Matt zriL 10. Bertholdt, Christotogia Jwheorum^ pp. 68-68. 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert dee HeSs, ii 227-229. Alexandre, Oraeula 
Stbyllina (1st ed.), ii. 518-516. 8. K., Der Prcphet EUa tn der Legetids 
{Monateechr. / Creech, und Wiesensek dee Judenth. 1868, pp. 241-255, 
281-296). '' Elias who was to come** (Jowmal of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Record^ new series, toL x. 1867, pp. 371-^76). Renan, L'Anti" 
Christ Castelli, // Mema secando gJi Ebrei, pp. 196-201. Weber, Syntem 
der altsgnagogalen paldet. Thedogie, pp. 887-839. 

s^ Commodian. Carmen c^ologet. t. 826 sq. Orae. SUbglL iL 187-190 
(of Christian origin) : — 

K«i to/ • Gttfiirns yt, dw uipmnM »pf^m rnmiwmw 
» Edujoth Yiii. 7. 
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pronounce dean or unclean, to reject or admit families in 
general, but only to reject those who Lad entered by violence, 
and to admit those who had been rejected by violence. There 
was, beyond Jordan, a family of the name of Beth Zerefa, 
which a certain Ben Zion had excluded by violence. There 
was there another family (of impure blood), whom this Ben 
Zion had admitted by violence. Therefore he comes to 
pronounce such clean or unclean, to reject or to admit them. 
B. Jehudah says : only to admit, but not to reject R. Simon 
says : his mission is merely to arrange disputes. The learned say 
neither to reject nor admit, but his coming is merely with the 
object of making peace in the world For it is said : ' I send 
you, Elijah the prophet, to turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to the fathers ' (Mai. 
iiL 4)."* To the duty of the institutors of peace and order 
belongs also the decision of disputed cases. Therefore it is 
said in the Mishna, that money and property whose owners 
are disputed, or anything found whose owner is unknown, 
must wait *Hill Elijah comes." ^ The view that he will 
anoint the Messiah,*' and raise the dead,** is also found in 
single instances. Besides Elijah, ihs prophet like Mbses^ who 
is promised Deut zviiL 15 (John L 21, vi. 14, vil 40), was 
expected by many, while by others this passage was applied 
to the Messiah Himself. Allusions are also found in the New 
Testament to other prophets as forerunners of the Messiah, 
as e,g, Jeremiah (Matt, xvi 14). In Christian authorities a 

^ Bdba mezia iii. 4, 5, i. 8, n, 8. Oomp. also Shekalim iL 6, Jin. 
*^ Jostin. DiaL e, Tryph. o. 8: X^/rro; U tl x«i ytyifnrmt »«i Irri vou, 
AywmtT^q Urt *al Wf^ aMg Tei ktttnif iTioretreu ouZi txft 'hvwmf/tlp r/»«. 

Ibid. C 49 : K«i ydp vimg iif*U( rov Xptrro* dt^puvow i^ eiwipitwv 
vp09to*ifii9» yt^i^tvittt »ml roy 'HX/iiy xP''"^' tiifriw iXtfoFr«. Gomp. 
ako John L 81. 

** Sota ix. 15 (quite at the end) : '* The resurrection of the dead oomea 
through the prophet Elijah. The expectation is founded on the fact^ that 
Elijah figures in the Old Testament as a raiser of the dead.'* 
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retam of Enoch is also spken of (Ev. Nioodemi, c. 25, and the 
patristic exegetes on Bev. xL 3).** 

3. T/u appearing of the Mesriah. After these preparations 
the Messiah will appear. For it is by no means the case, that 
pre-Christian Jadaism did not expect the Messiah till after 
the judgment, and that it was under the influence of 
Oliristianity, that the notion of the Messiah Himself sitting in 
judgment upon His enemies was first found. For not only in 
Baruch and Ezra, not only in the figurative addresses of the 
Book of Enoch and in the Taigums (where perhaps Christian 
influence might be admitted), but also in the oldest SthyU 
(iii. 652-656), in the Psalter of Solomon (xvii. 24, 26, 27, 
81, 38, 39, 41), and in Philo {De praemiig et poenis, § 16), 
and thus in decidedly pre-Christian documents, does Messiah 
appear for the overthrow of the ungodly powers. And the 
opposite view, that He will not appear till after the judgment, 
is found only in a solitary instance, viz. in the groundwork 
of the Book of Enoch (xa 16-38). Hence His appearing 
must undoubtedly be spoken of in this place. 

First with regard to his name as the appointed King of 
Israel and the anointed of God, he is most frequently called the 
Anointed, the Mestiah (Enoch xlviil 1 0, liL 4 ; ApocaL Baruch 
xxix. 3, zxx. 1, xxxix. 7, xL 1, Ixx. 1), Ixxii 2 ; Ezra vil 
28, 29, where the Latin translation is interpolated; Ezra 
xiL 32 : Unctus) ; Qreek, Xpurm tcvpiou (Psalt. Solom. 
xviL 36, xviii 6, 8) ; Hebr. nven (Mishna, Beraehoih i. 5) ; 
Aramaic, KH*?'© (Mishna, Sota ix. 15); or WXVD Ksfe (both 
frequently in the Taigums). The designation — ^ihe Son of 
man — which arose from appropriating directly to the Messiah, 
the image in Daniel of one coming in the clouds of heaven in 
the form of a man, but which, according to the context in 
Daniel, signifies the church and kingdom of Ood, is peculiar 

** Comp. Fhilo, Cod. Apocr, Nov, Teat, pp. 766-768, and the eom« 
mentaries on John zi & 
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to the figurative oddreoses of the Book of Enoch (xlvl 1-4, 
xlviiL 2, Ixil 7, 9, 14, IxiiL 11, Ixix. 26, 27, Ixx. 1), 
Inasmuch as the Messiah is the chosen instrument of God, and 
the love of God rests upon Him, He is called the Elect (Enoch 
xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, IL 3, 5, lii. 6, 9, liii 6, Iv. 4, IxL 8, IxiL 1), 
or like the theocratic king in the Old Testament, the Son of 
God (Enoch cv. 2 ; 4 Ezra viL 28, 29, xiii 32, 37. 62, 
xlv. 9). In Enoch the title Son of the Woman once occurs, 
perhaps as a Christian interpolation, Enoch Ixii. 5. It was 
universally acknowledged, on the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy,*^ that He would proceed from the race of David 
(Psalt Solom. xviL 5, 23 ; Matt xxii 42 ; Mark xiL 35 ; 
Luke zx. 41; John vii. 42; 4 Ezra xii 32;'^ Taigum 
Jonathan on Isa. xL 1 ; Jer. xxiiL 5, zxxiiL 15). Hence, 
Son of David is a usual title of the Messiah (frequently in the 
Kew Testament vto9 AavCb ; in Taigum Jonathan on Hosea 
iiL 5, *i^ *ia; in the Shemoneh Esreh, 15th Berachah, 
"ivj ^??)- «As Davidic He was also to be bom in Bethlehem, 
the town of David (Micah v. 1 with the Targum; Matt. 
iL 5 ; John viL 41, 42). 

Whether pre-Christian Judaism regarded the Messiah as 
simply human, or as a being of a higher order, and especially 
whether it attributed to him pre-existence, cannot, with the 
uncertainty about the dates of authorities, be positively 
decided.^ The original Messianic hope did not expect an 
individual Messiah aJt all, but theocratic kings of the house of 

•<» Isa. xl 1, 10; Jer. xxiii. 6, zxx. 9, xzxiii. 15, 17, 22; Ezek. 
xxxiy. 23 f., xxxviL 24 f. ; Hoeea iii. 5 ; Amos iz. 11 ; Micah v. 1 ; Zech. 
xiL 8. 

*^ The words, qui orietnr ez semine David, are indeed wanting in the 
liatin translationf bat are to be regarded as original according to the 
unanimooB teetimony of the Oriental TersionflL 

^ For later Judjiism, comp. Bertholdt, Chrittologia Judaeorum^ 
pp. 86-li7. De Wette, Bibluche Dognuxtik, pp. 169-171. Ofiorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, iL 292^00. Oehler in Herzog*8 Real-Enc. iz. 437 aq. 
(ind ed. iz. 666 aq.). CastellL // Messia secando gU Ebrei, pp. 202-2 1& 
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David,^ SubseqiurUly the hope was consolidated and raised 
more and more into the expectation of a personal Mestiah as 
a ruler endowed by God with special gifts and powers. In 
the time of Christ this form had at all events long been the 
prevailing one. But this naturally implies that the picture 
would more and more acquire superhuman features. The 
more exceptional the position awarded to the Messiah, the 
more does He Himself step forth from ordinary human 
limits. In the freedom with which the religious circle 
of ideas moved, this was effected in a very different fashion. 
In general however the Messiah was thought of as a human 
king and rider, hU as one endowed bjf Cfod with special gifts and 
powers. This is especially evident in the Solomonian Psalter. 
He here appears as altogether a human king (xvii 23, 47), 
but a righteous one (xviL 35), free from sin and holy (xviL 
41, 46), endowed by the Holy Ghost with power, wisdom and 
righteousness (xvii. 42). It is the same view, only briefly 
expressed, which designates him as cbyvo? i»a( {Oraa SibglL 
iiL 49). Elsewhere, on the other hand, even pie-existence is 
ascribed to him, and his whole appearing raised more to the 
superhuman. So especially in the figurative addresses in the 
Book of Enoch.^ It must not indeed be reckoned in this 
respect, that he is, as already mentioned, called the Son of 
God. For the official predicate tells us nothing at all of His 
nature ; nor does His designation in Enoch as the Son of man 
of itself tell us anything. The whole view of His person is 
however in both the above-named works one essentially super- 
Weber, System der altsynagogalen paUUL Theologie^ p. 889 ff. Hambarger, 
neal'Enc., art. *' Measias," pp. 788-766. 

^ The promise of a kiog of Darid'a hooae " for ever " meaoa, in the fint 
place, onlj that the dynastg should not die oat Hun €,g, the Maoeabean 
Simon was chosen by the people as mler and high priest ** for erer " (f/( 
rof «/«v«, 1 Mace. xi7. 41), ue, the government and high-priesthood were 
dechured hereditary in his family. 

•« Comp. Uellwag, Theol. Jahrb. 1848, pp. 151-160. 
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natural In the figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch, it 
is said of Him : He was (before bis manifestation on earth) 
hidden and kept with God (xlvL 1, 2, IxiL 7). His name was 
named before the Lord of spirits, before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars were made (xlviiL 3).** He was 
chosen and was hidden with God htfort the world ioaa created, 
and will be with Him to eternity (xlviii. 6). His countenance 
is as the appearance of a man, and full of grace, like one of the 
holy cmgela (xlvi 1). It is he, who has righteousness, with 
whom righteousness dwells, and who reveals all the treasures 
of that which is concealed, because the Lord of spirits has 
chosen him, and his lot before the Lord of spirits has sur- 
passed everything through uprightness for ever (xlvL 3). 
His glory is from eternity to eternity, and his power from 
generation to generation. In him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
and the spirit of Him who gives knowledge, and the spirit of 
instruction and strength, and the spirit of those who have 
fallen asleep in righteousnes& And he will judge the hidden 
things, and no one will be able to hold vain discourse before 
him, for he is chosen before the Lord of spirits according to 
his good pleasure (xlix. 2-4). In essential agreement with 
this are the expressions of the fourth Book of Jbrok Compare 
especially xiL 32 : Hie est Unctus, quem reservavit Altissimus 
in finem ; and xiiL 24 : Ipse est, quem conservat Altissimus 
multis temporibus. As his pre-existence is here expressly 
taught, so is it presupposed when it is promised to Ezra, that 
after his admission into heaven he will return with the Messiah 
(tu enim recipieris ab hominibus, et oonverteris residuum cum 
filio meo et cum similibus tuis, usquequo finiantur tempera). 
And quite in accordance with Enoch is his pre-existence 
designated as a state of concealment with God (xiiL 52): 
Sicut non potest hoc vel scrutinare vel scire quis, quid sit in 

** Gomp. Targam Jonathao on Zech. It. 7 : The Mesuah whom name was 
named be/ore eternity. 

DIV. n, VOU U. L 
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profundo maris.sic non poterit quisque super tenam videre filium 
meum, vel eos qui cum eo sunt, nisi in tempore dieL It has 
been in many respects attempted, but hardly with justice, to 
refer this entire series of thought to Christian influences. It is 
indeed perfectly comprehensible from Old Testament premises. 
Such expressions as Micah v. 2, that the origins of Messiah are 
from of old, from the days of eternity (D^y ^np D*3??)> t^^S^^ 
easily be understood in the sense of a pre-existence from 
eternity. Besides, the passage Dan. viL 13-14 need only be 
understood of the person of the Messiah and taken literally, 
and the doctrine of the pre-existence is already stated. For 
it is self-evident, that he who comes down from heaven, was 
before in heaven. This view was favoured by the £act that 
the whole course of the development tended towards the 
notion, that everything truly valuable previously existed in 
heaven.** On the other hand, many traces show that post- 
Christian Judaism, tax from elevating the person of the 
Messiah, under Christian influence to the supernatural, strongly 
emphasized the human side in opposition to Christianity 
We need only recall the saying in Justin's Dialogic cum 
Tryphone, c. 49 : nrdvre^ ^iiek rev Xpurrov dpOpwirov i^ 
uvdpminav wpoaSoic&fiev fYetniaeadai. And akin with this 
is a Talmudic passage Jer. Taanith iL 1 (given by Oehler, 
ix. 437, 2nd ed. 667): "K Abbahu said: If a man saya to 
thee — I am God, he lies ; I am the Son of man, he will at 
last repent it ; I ascend to heaven, if he said it he will not prove 
it." Thus it was just the humanity upon which post-Christian 
Judaism strongly insisted. And so much the less cause have 
we to refer the view of the pre-existence to Christian influence. 
Concerning the time of Messiah's appearing the later Sabbis 

^ See above, p. 184, and Hamack on Hennas, Vis. iL 4. 1 (acoording to 
Hennas the Chriatian Church was pre-eztatent). In the Old Testament a 
heavenlj model of the tabemacle and ita Teaaeb m alreadj aaaumed (Ex. 
XXV. 9, 40, xxvi. 80, xxvii. 8 ; Num. viii. 4). 
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made all manner of ingenious computations.*^ The view that 
ilie present vxyrUL ttxnUd last six tJumsand years, corresponding 
to the six days of creation, because one day is with God as a 
thousand years, seems to have been pretty widely dissemi- 
nated.** But the date of the advent of Messiah seems 
under this presupposition to have been very variously 
computed, according as his days were identified with the 
future oAp or still reckoned in the present D>iy (comp. 
below, No. 9). According to the former and older view, 
the Messianic period would begin after the lapse of the 
sixth thousand (so Barnabas, Irenaeus and others). On the 
latter supposition (that the days of the Messiah belonged to 
the present a^V), the present course of the world was divided 
into three periods : 2000 years without law, 2000 years under 
the law, and 2000 years of the Messianic period. According 
to this computation the time appointed for the Messiah's advent 
had already arrived, but he could not yet appear because of the 
transgressions of the people.** This latter was, at least in 
rigidly legal circles, the general view : the Messiah cannot came 
wUil the people repent and perfectly fulfil the law, " If all 
Israel would together repent for a whole day, the redemption 
by Messiah would ensue." If Israel would only keep two 
Sabbaths properly, we should be immediately i*edeemed.^ 

The manner of Messiah's advent is represented as sudden 
all at once he is there and appears as a victorious ruler. As on 
the other hand it is assumed, that he is born as a child in 
Bethlehem, the two views are combined by the admission, 
that he will at first live in concealment and then sudderUy come 

*' Sankedrin 96^97*, folly given in DeliUsch's Cammeniar mm Briefe an 
die Hebrder, pp. 762-764, and in Castelli, 11 Mesna^ p. 297 aqq. Comp. 
Weber, System^ p. 834 sq. 

M Barnabasj o. 15 ; Irenaeoa, ▼. 28. 3, and Uilgenfeld's and Haroack's 
notes to Bamabasj c. 15. 

** See Delitach and Weber as above {Sanhedrin 97* ; Aboda sara 9*). 

^ See Weber, SytUm, p. 333 aq. 
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fuTih from concealment.^^ Therefore the Jews say in Joha 
viL 27 : o Xpurros orav ipxV^^p oi;5el9 yivwrK€i iroOeif iarlv. 
And in Jnstin's DUUogus cum Tryplume it is jast on this 
account that the possibility, that Messiah may have already 
been bora, is left open to the representative of the Jewish 
view.^ It is related in the Jerusalem Talmud, that the 
Messiah was born on the day the temple was destroyed, but 
some time after carried away from his mother by a tempest^ 
In the Tazgum on Micah iv. 8 also, it is assumed that he is 
already present, but dill concealed, and that becauu of the eins 
of the people. In later writers is found the view that he 
would proceed from Bome.*^ The belief that he would at 
his advent authenticate himself by miradee was universal 
(Matt. XL 4 sqq.; Luke viL 22 sqq.; John viL 31). 

4. LoMt attack of the hostile powers.^ After the appearing 
of the Messiah, the heathen powers will assemble against 
him for a last attack. This expectation too was suggested 
by Old Testament passages, especially by Dan. xi It is 
very plainly expressed Orac. Sibyll. iiL 663 sqq. and 4 Ezra 
xiil 33 sqq., also in Enoch xa 16, only that here it is not an 
attack against Messiah, but against the people of God. It is 
frequently held, that this last attack takes place under the 

^^ Gomp. Ligbtfoot, Uorae Hebraieae on John yii. 27. Gfrorer, Dot 
Jahrhundert des HeiU, iL 228-225. Oebler in Henog's Real-Bic. ix. 4S8 
(2nd ed. iz. 668). Drammond, The Jewuh Mesnah, p. 293 eq. Weber, 
System^ p. 842 sqq. 

^ DUtL c. Tryph. c. 8 : Xptme U d mm\ ytyi»xrm tuti Urt «-•», Aywttm^ 
itrt »«2 Otfif mvTOg iru ittvriv Wiwrmrm 9vli ixi^i ZupttfiU r/»«t. Ibid, c 110 : 
fi if ft«i fXi|Xv#lr«/ Xiyevviv, dv ytvutKtrau li Mrir, <IXX* vrtt» kfi0tt9ii( tuU 

^ See the whole passage in Lightfoot's Httrae on Matt. iL 1. Dnunmond, 
7%e JewUh Me$dah, p. 279 aq. 

«« Targum Jenuhalmi on Ex. ziiL 42 and Bah. Sanhedrin 98». The 
latter parage is giren in Delitzsch^a Commentar turn Htbrdtrhrief^ 
p. 117, and in Wiinache, Die Leiden des Messias (1870), p. 57 aq. 

^ See Drammond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 29&-808. For the 0. T. 
Henn. Schultz, AUlestamentliche Theologie (2nd ed. 1878), p. 696. 
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leadership of a chief adversary of the Messiah, of an " Anti* 
Christ " (the name is in the K. T. in the Johannean Epistles, 
1 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 3; 2 John 7; the thing in Apoa 
Baruch a 40 ; 2 Thess. ii ; Bev. xiiL).^ In later Babbinic 
authorities the enigmatical name Armilus (di^^dik) occurs for 
this chief adversary of the people of Israel*^ The reappear- 
ance of Gog and Magog is also expected on the ground of 
Ezek. xxxviiL-xxxix., but as a rule not till after the close of 
the Messianic kingdom, as a last manifestation of the ungodly 
powers (Eev. xx, 8, 9).^ 

6. JDes^rudian of the hodile powers.^ The destruction of 
the hostile powers takes place according to Old Testament 
prediction by means of a great judgment, inflicted by QoA 
Himself upon His adversaries.*^ This view is most faithfully 
adhered to in the Assumptio Mosia, the tenth chapter of which 
in many respects recalls Joel chaps. iiL and iv. Closely akih 
to it is the statement in the groundwork of the Book of 
Enoch, inasmuch as here too God Himself destroys the power 
of the heathen nations (xc 18,19) and then sits in judgment^ 
at which judgment however only the fallen and disobedient 
angels and the apostate IsraeUtea (the blinded sheep) are 

** Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 69-74. Gesenios, art 
*' Antichrist,** in Ench and Graber's Bne. sec i. vol. iv. (1820) p. 292 eq. 
Haosnth in Schenkera BihtUsx. L 187 sq. KMhler in Herzog'a Rtal-Ene.^ 
2nd ed. i 446 aqq. For the history of the Ghriatian doctrine, the chief 
work 18 Malvenda, De AntiehristOy Romae 1604. 

^'Bnxtorf, Lex. Chald, coL 221-224, «.o. D)^nr)feC- Eiaenmenger, 
EnUkektee Judenikum (1700), ii 704-715. Hamburger, Btal-Eae, ii. 
72 sq. (art *' Aimilus ")• Gastelli, II Metiia, p 289 sqq. Zuns, Die 
gottesdierutUchen Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 2S2, also pp. 130, 140. 

M Oomp. Orae. SibylL iii. 819 aqq., 612 sqq. Mishna, Edujotk iL 10. 
Hie commentaries on Rey. xx. 8, 9. The articles on Gog and Magog in the 
Bible Dictionaries (Schenkel, Winer, Riehm) and in Herzog's Beal-Ene.^ 
2nd ed. t. 263-265. Uhlemann on Ccog and Magog (^ZeiUchr. /. wisten* 
echaJtL TkeoL 1862, pp. 265-286). Renan, DAntichist, Weber, SyiUm^ 
p. 396 sqq. 

«* Comp. Gfrdrer, Das Jahrhunderi des Heils, iL 232-284. 

M gee in general, Knobel, Der Prophetitnuie der Hebrder, L 825 sq. 
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condemned (xc. 20-27). while the heathen nations submit 
to the people of Qod (xc. 30). The Messiah, who is altogether 
absent in the Assumptio Mims, here first appears ajler the 
judgment (xa 37). It is common to both, that it is Qod 
Himself who sits in judgment. The ordinr^y notion how* 
ever was, that the Messiah would destroy the hostile powers. 
Already in the oldest Sibyllist (iii 652 sqq.) he appears ** to 
put an end to all war upon earth, killing some and fulfilling 
the promises given to others." In Philo {De praenu et poen. 
§ 16) it is said of him, that he "* takes the field and makes 
war and will subdue great and populous nations." Still more 
clearly does he appear in the Psallerium Sahnumis as the 
conqueror of the heathen adversaries of God's people* and it 
is here specially noteworthy, that he overthrows his enemies 
by the mere word of his mouth (iv Xoy^ arofuiro^ airov, 
according to Isa. xi 4). In entire agreement with these older 
types is the destruction of the heathen world-powers repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of 
Esdras as the first act of the Messiah, when he appears 
(Apoc. Baruch xxxix. 7-xL 2, Ixz. 9, Ixxii 2-6; 4 Ezra 
xiL 32, 33, xiii 27, 28, xxzv.-xxxviiL). The only difference 
is, that, according to the fourth Book of Ezra, this destruction 
results from a sentence of Gtod's anointed (xiiL 28 : nan ienAat 
frameam negue vca hellicasum; xiii. 28 : perdel eos sine labore 
per legem), while in the Apocalypse of Baruch although forensic 
forms are spoken of, yet weapons of war are also mentioned 
(the former xl. 1, 2, the latter IxxiL 6). Still more decidedly 
than in the fourth Book of Ezra, ib the judgment of the Messiah 
upon an ungodly world described as purely forensic in the 
figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch. One might 
indeed feel tempted to ascribe to this book also the view of a 
war of extermination, since it is said of the Son of man, chap. 
xlvL 4-6, that he stirs up the kings and the mighty ones 
from their beds, loosens the bridles of the powerful and 
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breaks the teeth of sinners ; that he thrusts kings from their 

thrones and out of their kingdoms, and (lii. 4-9) that nothing 

on earth is able to resist his power. " There will be no iron 

for war, nor coat of mail ; brass will be of no avail, and tin 

will be of no avail and will be of no esteem, and lead will not 

be desired" Bat in other places it is repeatedly said, that the 

elect, the Son of man, will sit upon the throne of His glory 

to judge men and angels (xlv. 3, Iv. 4, Ixix. 27, IxL 8, 9). In 

the chief passage also, chap. Ixii., the judgment is described in 

purely forensic forms. The Lord of spirits sits upon the 

throne of his glory (Ixii. 2), and the Son of the woman, the 

Son of man, sits upon the throne of his glory (IxiL 6 sqq.). 

And the kings and mighty ones of the earth are struck when 

they see him with fear and terror, and extol and praise and 

supplicate him, and entreat mercy from him (bdi 4-9). But 

the Lord of spirits will reject them, so that they will speedily 

flee before his face, and their faces be filled with shame. 

And the avenging angels will receive them, to exercise retri- 

bution upon them, for having ill-treated his children and his 

elect (IxiL 10, 11). Finally, we again find in the Taigums 

the view, that the Messiah overcomes his enemies in battle, 

as a mighty hero. So in Jonathan on Isa. x. 27: "The 

nations are crushed by the Messiah ; " and especially in 

Pseudo- Jonathan and Jerushalmi on Gen. xlix. 11: "How 

beautiful is King Messiah, who will proceed from the house 

of Judah. He girds his loins and enters the field and sets 

the battle in array against his foes and kills kings." We 

just see from all this, that the general idea of a destruction 

of the anti-godly powers by the Messiah is fashioned very 

variously as to its particulars.*^ Not till after the destruction 

'^ In a paasage of the Babylonian Talmud (Sukka 62^) and freqaentlj 
afterwards, the destraction of the hoetile powers is represented not as the 
task of the Messiah proper, bat as that of a subordinate Messiah, of 
** Messiah the son of Joseph " (c|dv p n^\m)- He is also called ^ Messiah 
the son of Ephraim," and is therefore the Messiah of the ten tribes, and 
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of the ungodly can the Messianic age appear. For '' as long as 
there are sinners in the world, so long does the wrath of Grod 
endure, but as they disappear from the world the divine 
wrath also vanishes." " 

6. BenovcUian of JeruacUemJ* Since the Messianic kingdom 
is to be set up in the Holy Land (comp. e.g. 4 Ezra ix. 9), 
Jerusalem itself must first of all be renovated. This was 
however expected in diverse manners. In the simplest it was 
regarded only as a purification of the holy city, especially "from 
the heathen, who now tread it under foot" {PsaU. Sodom, xviL 26, 
33). After the destruction of Jerusalem it took the form of 
a rebuilding and indeed of a rebuilding '' to an eternal build- 
ing" {Shem/oneh JSsreh, 14th Berachah). With this is however 
found the view, that already in the pre-Messianic time a far 
more glorious Jerusalem than the earthly exists with God in 
heaven, and that this will, at the commencement of the Messianic 
age, descend to earth. The Old Testament foundation for this 
hope is especially Ezek. xL~xlviiL, also Jsa. liv. 1 1 sqq., Ix. ; 
Hag. ii 7-9 ; ZecL il 6-17 ; the new Jerusalem described 
in these passages being conceived of as now already existing 
in heaven. This &vw 'lepova-aXiifib (Gkd. iv. 26), * lepova-aX^fk 
hrovpavio^ (Heb. xiL 22) K€uvii ^lepovaaXijfA (Rev. iii. 12, 

has only the oomparatiTelj Bubordioate task of fighting against the ungodl j 
powers, in which fight he will fall, while the ICessiah, the son of David, will 
set up the kingdom of glory. Compare on dus very reoeot view, Bertholdt^ 
CJiritlologia Jttdaeorum^ pp. 75-81. Gfrorer, Das Jahrkimdtrt det HeiU^ iL 
258 sqq. Oehler in Henog's ReaLEne. ix. 440 (2nd ed. ix. 669 sq.). 
Wiinsche, Die Leiden dee Memos, pp. 109-121. Castelli, // ilfetna, pp. 
224-286, 842 sqq. Drommond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 856 sqq. Weber, 
System, p. 846 sq. Hambaiger, BeaUEnc. iL 767-770 (art. " Messias Sohn 
Joseph 'T. 

^ Mishna, Sanhedrin x. ^,fin, 

M Comp. Schoettgen, Ds Hieroselyma eoelesti {Eorae Bdnraicae, L 1205- 
1248). Menschen, Nop. TesL ex Talmude Ukutraium, p. 199 sq. Wetntein, 
Nov. TesL on QaL iv. 26. Eisenmenger, EaUleektes JudeHtkum, iL 889 sqq. 
Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 217-221. Gfnirer, Das Jahrhumtkrt 
du Heils, iL 245 sqq., 80& Weber, SysUm, p. 856 sqq. 
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xxL 2, 10) is also, as is well known, often spoken of in 
the New Testament; comp. also Test. Dan, a v. : ^ via 
'lepovaaXiifA. According to the Apocalypse of Barnch, this 
heavenly Jerusalem was originally in Paradise before Adam 
sinned. But when he transgressed the command of God, it 
was taken from him, as was also Paradise, and preserved in 
heaven. It was afterwards shown in a vision of the night to 
Abraham, and also to Moses upon Mount Sinai (Apoc. Baruch 
iv. 2-6). Ezra too saw it in a vision (4 Ezra x 44-59). 
This new and glorious Jerusalem is then to appear on earth 
in the place of the old one, which it will far surpass in pomp 
and beauty, Enoch liii 6, xa 28, 29 ; 4 Ezra vii. 26. Comp. 
also Apoc Baruch xzziL 4. 

7. Oathering of the Dispersed.^ That the dispersed of 
Israel would share in the Messianic kingdom, and for this 
purpose return to* Palestine, was so self-evident, that this 
hope would have been cherished even without the definite 
predictions of the Old Testament. The Psalterium Salomonis 
(Ps. xi.) poetically describes how the dispersed of Israel will 
assemble from the west and east, from the north and from the 
Isles, and come to Jerusalem. The Oreek Book of Baruch 
expresses a partly verbal agreement with the Pealt, Sal. (iv. 36, 
37, V. 6-9). Philo sees the dispersed under the leadership 
of a divine appearance coming from all quarters to Jerusalem 
(De exsecrationibus, § 8-9). The prediction too of Isaiah, 
that the heathen nations shall themselves bring the dispersed 
as An offering to the temple (Isa. xlix. 22, Ix. 4, 9, Ixvi. 20) 
reappears in the PscUL Saiom. (xvii 34), while the gathering 
is at the same time described as the work of the Messiah 
{PedU. Salom. xvii. 28. Jonathan on Jerem. xxxiiL 13). 
According to the fourth Book of Ezra, the ten tribes departed 

^ Comp. Gfrorer, Dot JdkrkundiH dee Heile^ ii. 285-23a. The aequeooe 
b : (1) the renovation of Jenualem ; (2) tbe gathering of the 
according to the Sohar in Gfrbrer, ii 217, above. 
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into a hitherto uninhabited conn try called Azareth (so the 
Latin version) or Arzaph {finU mundi, so the Syrian^ that 
they might there observe their laws.** Thence will they 
return at the commencement of the Messianic period, and the 
Most High will dry up tiie sources of the Euphrates, that they 
may pass over (4 Ezra xiiL 39-47). With this universal 
hope of the gathering of the dispersed, it is striking, that the 
return of the ten tribes is altogether doubted by individuals 
like R Akiba.'* From the daily prayer however of the 
Shemoneh Esieh : " Lift up a banner to gather our dispersed 
and assemble us from the four ends of the earth," it is seen 
that such doubts were confined to individuals. 

8. Hu kingdom of glory in Paledine. The Messianic 
kingdom will indeed have the Messianio King at its head, but 
its supreme ruler is God Himself (oomp. «^. Orae. SibjflL iiL 
704-706, 717, 766-759; PsaU. &dam. xvii 1, 38, 61; 
Shtnumeh Esreh, 11th Berachah. Joseph. Bell. JucL ii 8. 1). 
With the setting vp of this kingdom, the idea of Ood$ kingship 
over Israel becomes full reality and truth. God is indeed 
already the King of Israel. He does not however exerdse 
His kingship to its full extent^ but on the contraiy tempo* 
rarily exposes His people to the heathen world-powers, to 
chastise them for their sins. In the glorious future kingdom 
He again takes the government into His own hand. Hence 

*■ AarethamnK p((t terra alia (4 Ezm xiiL 40) ; the Hebrew ezpret* 
sion in Deut. xxiz. 27, which passage is in the Miahna referred to the ten 
tribei (eee the next note). This undoubtedly correct explanstbn was first 
given by SchiUer-SsineBsy (Journal of Philology^ toI. iiL 1870), and after- 
wards by Benaly, The Missing Fragmtnt of the Latin TransUuion of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra (1875), p. 23, note. 

M Sanhedrin x. 8,^ii. : " The ten tribes nerer more retnm, for it is said 
of them (Dent zzix. 27) : He will cast tbem into another land as this day. 
Hence as this day passes away and does not retom, so shall they pass away 
and not retnm. So R Akiba. But R Elieser says: As the day grows 
darker and then light again, so will it some day be light again with the 
ten tribes, with whom it is now dork." 
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it is called in contrast to the heathen kingdoms, the kingdom 
of Ood (fiaaCKela rod Oeov, in the New Testament, especially 
in Mark and Luke. SibylL iiL 47, 48 : fiaaCkeia fuyiarff 
adavdrou ficurCKfjo^. Oomp. PsaU. Salonu xvii. 4 ; Asmmptio 
Motfis X. 1, 3). Of similar meaning is the expression occur- 
ring in Matthew, fiaaiKeia r&v oipav&v, ''kingdom of 
heaven/'*^ For '' heaven " here is, according to a very cuirent 
Jewish expression, a metonymy for God. It is the kingdom, 
which is governed not by earthly powers, but by heaven.** 

*' Comp. on this exprearioii, Schoettgen^ De regno eodormn {Horae 
Hebraieae, I 1147-1162). Llghtfoot, Horae on Matt iiL 2. Wetesteln, 
Nov. Teit. on Matt iiL 2. Bertholdt^ Christologia Judaeonm, pp. 187-192. 
De Wette, Bibluche Dogmatik, pp. 175-177. Tbolack, Bergpredigt, p. 66 aq. 
Fritache, ^iMiii^'iifii Matthaei^ p. 109 aqq. (where still more literatore is 
giTen). Kninoel on Matt iiL 2. The Commentaries in general on Matt 
iiL 2. Wicbelhaus, Commtntar xu der LeidensguchichU (1855), p. 284 aqq. 
Eeim, Gtech, /era, iL 88 aqq. Schiirer, Der Begriff dee Hmmelrnehes aua 
fadiKcken QueUen erUhUerl iJahrb. /Ur prot. TheoL' IS76, pp. 166-187). 
Cramer, BibL-SheoL WMerh. e.v. fiatiTaim. Alao TheoL Litztg. 1888, p. 581. 

M I have ahown In the article quoted (Jahrh. fUr proU TheoL 1876, 
p. 166 aqq.) how current this metonymy waa in Jadaiam in the time of 
Christ Tho formula D^Oe^ Txho in particnlar frequently ooeura, certainly 

not aa a rule with the meaning of ^* kingdom of heaTen," but aa abetro/^um 
"the kingship, the government of heaven," ut, the rule of Ood (e.^. 
Miafana, Berachoth IL 2, 5). But juat here there can be no doubt that 
DMDfiS^ atanda metonymically for "God." So much the atianger is it, to 
dispute the oorrectneas of thia meaning, where fim9tMim ttanda as ^oiiaieteiii 
(with the aiguificatton "kingdom") ; for the genitive tm* wp*fi» remaina 
the aame, whether fiuvtktia roeana "the kingship," or "the kingdom." 
If accidentally the ezpreasion D^DV^ TTD^i not meaning " the kingdom of 
heaven," ahould occur in Rabbinic literature, thia wouli be aufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Rabbis aeldom apeak of the " kingdom of 
God" at alL They aay inatead "the dayaof Meaaiah" or "the vh\V to 
come," or the like. It aeema however, that the expreanon does neverthelees 
occur with the meaning in question, so especially Pasikta (ed. Buber) 

p. 5i»: r))J?D ^ noDT jran, oinyn p ipyniy nycnn niai© yff nyat ran 

n^ane^ D^DCS^, "The time of the ungodly Malhuth is come, that it should be 
rooted out of the world ; the time of the MaUmth of heaven is come, that it 
should be revealed." The same passage also in Midrash rabba on the 
Song of Solomon (in Levy, Nenhebr, W&rterb. e.v. txchd)* Comp. ako 
Weber, Syetetn^ p. 349. Cremer, Btblisch-tkeoL WOrUrb, e.v. fim9i^f(» 
(drd ed. p. 162). 
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The Holy Land forms the eerUral paint of this kingdom. 
Hence '* to inherit the land " is equivalent to having part in 
the Messianic kingdom.'^ Bat it is not confined to the 
limits of Palestine ; on the contrary, it is as a role conceived 
of as in some way or other comprising the whole world.*' 
Already, in the Old Testament, it was predicted that the 
Gentiles too should acknowledge the God of Israel as the 
supreme Judge (Isa. iL 2 sqq. ; Micah iv. 1 sqq., viL 16 8q.)» 
be converted to Him (Isa. xlii 1—6, xlix. 6, IL 4, 5 ; Jer. iil 
IT, zvi 19 sq. ; Zeph. ii 11, iii 9 ; Zech. viiL 20 sqq.), and 
be consequently admitted into the theocracy (Isa. Iv. 5, IvL 
1 sqq.; Jer. ziL 14; Zech. iL 15), so that Jahveh is King 
over the whole earth (Zech. ziv. 9) and the Messiah a banner 
for all nations (Isa. xi. 10). Most decidedly is power over 
all the kingdoms of the world promised in the Book of Daniel 
to the saints of the Most High (Dan. iL 14, viL 14, 27). 
This hope was also stedfastly adhered to by later Judaism, 
though in a different manner. According to the Sibyllines 
the heathen, when they see the quiet and peace of God's 
people, will of themselves come to reason, and praise and 
celebrate the only true God, send gifts to His temple and 
walk after His laws ((hue. SibylL iiL 698-726). Then will 
Gtod set up a kingdom over all men, in which the prophets of 
God are judges and righteous kings (iiL 766-783). Accord- 
ing to Fhilo the pious and virtuous receive the rule over the 
world, because they possess the three qualities, which especially 
make men competent to be rulers, viz. aefivoTty:, Seworfi^ and 
eveppfeaCa. And other men submit to them through aiZm or 
^o/3o9 or ^voia (JDe proem, et poen. § 16). Elsewhere the 
rule of the saints appears more as one founded on power. 
The heathen do homage to the Messiah, because they perceive 

M Kidduihin L 10. Comp. Matt r. 5 (ed. TiBchendorf, r. 4). 
^ See Gfrorer, Da$ Jahrhtmdert de$ HeOi, n. 219 sq., 288-242. Weber, 
System, p. 864 8qq. 
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tliat God has given him power (Enoch xc. 30, 37. Figurative 
addresses, zlviiL 6, liiL 1 ; Psalt. Sahm. zvil 32-35 ; SibyU. 
iiL 49 : ^71^09 &pa( wdafi^ 7179 o^tctynTpa Kparrictov, Apoc. 
Baruch IxxiL 5. Taigum on Zech. iv. 7 : The Messiah will 
rule over all kingdoms). This notion comes forward in the 
most one-sided form in the Assitimptio Masis, whose author 
desires nothing more ardently, than that Israel should tread 
upon the neck of the eagle (x« 8 : tunc felix oris tu Istrahel, 
it aseendes supra cervices et alas aqiiilae). According to the 
Book of Jvbiliis (Ewald's Jahrb. vol iii. p. 42) it was already 
promised to Jacob, that kings should go forth from him, who 
should rule, wherever the children of men had trodden. 
** And I will give unto thy seed the whole earth, which is 
under heaven, and they shall rule at their pleasure over all 
nations, and afterwards they shall draw to themselves the 
whole earth and inherit it for ever'' (comp. also Bom. iv. 13, 
and its expositors, especially Wetzstein). 

The Messianic period is moreover described, and that mostly 
on the ground of Old Testament passages, as one of joy and 
gladness.^ All war, strife, discord and quarreb shall cease, 
and peace, righteousness, love and faithfulness prevail upon 
e^th (Orac SibyU. iil 371-380, 761-760. VYiiio, De pram, 
et poen. § 16 ; Apoa Baruch IxxiiL 4, 5). The wild beaste 
also will lose their enmity to man and serve him (SibylL iiL 
620-623, 743-750; Apoc. Baruch xxix. 6-8). Wealth 
and prosperity will prevail among men (Philo, De proem, et 
poen, § 17-18). The age of man will increase to near upon 
a thousand years, and yet men will neither be old nor weary 
of life, but like children and youths (" Jubilees " in Ewald's 
Jahrh. iiL 24). All will rejoice in bodily health and strength. 
Women will bring forth without pain, and the reaper will not 

*^ Comp. Knobel, Prophetismtu der Hehrder^ L 821 aqq. Gfrorer, D<u 
Jahrhundert da HeOs^ iL 242-252. Hamburger, Real-Enc. p. 770 st^q. 
(art. "Meflsiasieit"). 
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weary at hia work (PhUo, De proem, d poen. § 20. Apoc 
Baruch Ixxiii 2, 3, 7, Ixxiv. 1) .• 

These external blesainga are not however the only ones. 
On the contrary, they result from the fact, that the Messianic 
Church is a holy nation, which Qod has sanctified, and 
which the Messiah governs in righteousness. He suffers no 
unrighteousness to remain in its midst, and Uiere is not a 
man in it who knows wickedness. There is no unrighteous- 
ness among His people, for they are all holy (JPsaU. ScUank 
xvii 28, 29, 36, 48, 49, xviii. 9, 10). Life in the Messianic 
kingdom is a continual Xarpevtip 0€^ iv 6<rwTffT$ xol Sueato- 
avpff ipunrwp avrov (Luke L 74, 75). And the rule of 
Messiah over the heathen world is by no means conceived of 
as resting only on power, but frequently in such wise, that 
he is a light to the Gentiles (Isa. xliL 6, xlix. 6, IL 4 ; Enoch 
xlviiL 4; Luke iL 32. Comp. especially the already men- 
tioned passages of the Sibyllines, iil 710-726). An Israelite 
being unable to conceive of a Xarpevew 0€^ otherwise than in 
the form of the temple vfonhip and the observance of the law, 
it is in truth self-evident, that these are not to cease in the 
Messianic kingdom. In fact this ia at least the prevailing 
view.** Hence after the destruction of the temple the daily 
prayer of the Israelite is for the restoration of the sacrificial 
ritual (••rta©.*' 

In this glorious future kingdom not only the dispersed 

** Sometimes this fatnre gloiy is abo represented onder the figure of s 
feast (rmyp)« which God prepares for the righteous. See Eisenmenger, 

Enideekie8Jwlenihwm,u.9i2-8S9. (kmodi, KritUeke GesehickU de$ CkOi- 
asmus, L 829 eqq. Bertholdt, De Ckfttioiogia JudaeorMMy pp. 196-199. 
Hamburger, ReaUEnc p. 1312 sqq. (art " Zuknof tsmahl "). Comp. 
Matt viiL 11 ; Lake xiii. 29. 

** For farther parttcolarB, see Weber, StfeUm^ p S59 sqq. Castelli, 11 
Messia, p 277 sqq. 

** Shtmoneh Eereky 17th Berachah (see above, p. ST). Comp also the 
Pttssorer liturgy, PemcAim z. 6. 
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members of the nation, but also all deceased Israelites are to 
participate. They will come forth from their graves to enjoy, 
with those of their fellow-cOuntrymen who are then living, 
the happiness of Messiah's kingdom.** 

The eschatological expectations of many terminate with 
this hope of a kingdom of glory in Palestine, seeing its 
duration is conceived of as everlasting. As Old Testament 
prophecy had promised to the people of Israel that they 
should dwell in the land for ever (Jer. xxiv. 6 ; Ezek. xxxvil 
25 ; Joel iv. 20), that David's throne should never be vacant 
(Jer. xxxiii. 17, 22), and David should always be the king of 
Israel (Ezek. xxxvii 25), and as, especially in the Book of 
Daniel, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High is desig- 
nated an everlasting one (P^ ^^^^, Dan. vil 27), so also is 
eternal duration frequently ascribed to the Messianic kingdom 
by later writers (Sibyll. iii. 766 ; PsalL Salom. xviL 4; SibjflL 
iii 49-50 ; Enoch IxiL 14). Hence too the Jews say in 
John xii 34 : 'Hfiei^ ^Koiiaafiev ix rov vofiov &n 6 Xpiaro^ 
fiivei e*9 TOP al&va, showing that this view was also current 
in later Jewish theology.^ Subsequently however the glory 
of the Messianic kingdom was regarded as not ultimate and 

** StiOieliD (Jahrb. /. devtsche TheoL 1874, p. 199 sqq.) does not seem 
to me right in keeping the Messianic h4tpe and the hope of a resurrection as 
far apart as possible, nay in supposing that there was originally no oon- 
neotion between them. In Dan. ziL 2 and PsolIL Salom. iiL 16 this con- 
nectbn is onmistakeable. For if in both passages it is said that the just 
shall rise ** to eternal life," this life can, acconling to the sphere of thought 
in both books, mean only life in the Messianic kingdom. The two books 
know nothing of any other ^mi. Gomp. also Enoch IL 1-& The course of 
development too seems to me just the reverse of that, which SU&heiin lays 
down. The hope of a resurrection and the Messianic hope were not 
originally independent of, and subsequently combined with, each other. 
But, on the contrary, from the hope of sharing in the Messianic kingdom, 
tiist arose the hope of a bodily resurrection, and afterwards life during 
Messiah's reign and ^t^i alinog were separated the one from the 
other. 

M Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum^ p. 155 sq. 
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supreme, but a still higher and heavenlj happiness was expected 
after it, and hence a duration hounded by time,^ the measure of 
which is fully discussed in the Talmud,** was ascribed to the 
reign of the Messiah. The Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 
Book of Ezra, among the more ancient monuments, hold this 
view the most decidedly. It is indeed said of the Messiah 
in the former, c. Ixxiii. 1, that He sits in ademum super 
throno regtd suL But what is meant by this is seen from 
another passage, a xL 3 : £t eiit principatus ejus stans in 
saeeulum, donee finiaJbwr mundut oofruftianie. Hence the 
rule of Messiah lasts only as long as this transitory world 
Similarly it is said in the fourth Book of Esra (xiL 84), that 
He will redeem and revive the people of Gk>d fModAuque 
venioA finie, diee JudieiL Still farther detail is given in the 
chief passage, vii. 28, 29 : Jocundabuntur, qui relicti sunt, 
annie quadragentie. Et erit post annos hos, et morietur filius 
mens Christus et omnes qui spiramentum habent homines.*' 
The duration of Messiah's kingdom is by others, and also in 
the above-named passage of the Talmud (Sankedrin 99*), 
computed at 400 years. 'From it we also learn that this 
computation rests upon Gen. xv. 13 (the bondage in Egypt 
lasted 400 years) compared with Ps. xa 15 : ''Make us glad 
according to the days wherein Thou hast aflSicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil" Thus the time of happi- 
ness is to last as long as the time of afiSiction. A different 
calculation is presupposed in the BevelatioD, the duration 
being stated at 1000 years, according to the saying in the 
Psalm, that one day is with God as a thousand years (Sev. 
XX. 4-C). This computation also is mentioned in the 

^ Gomp. Gfrdrer, Das Jahrkundert des Heib, u. 252-256. Benan, 
VAntichrisL Weber, S^Mtem, p. 855 aq. Dnimmond, pp. 812-^18. 

w Sankedrm 99«, in 6£rdrer, iL 252 aqq. More folly {Sanhedrin 96M9<) 
in Gastelli, p. 297 aqq. 

** The Latin and Arabic translationa have the number 400, the Syrian SOL 
In the Ethiopic and Armenian the n amber is altogether wanting. 
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Talmud.** We see then, that wherever only a temporal 
duration is ascribed to the kingdom of the Messiah, a renova- 
tion of the world and the last judgment are expected at the 
end of this period. 

9. Senovalian of the toorUL^ The hope of a renovation of 
heaven and earth is chiefly based on Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22 
(comp. also Matt zix. 28; Bev. xxi. 1; 2 PeL iil 13). 
Accordingly a distinction is made between a present and a 
fiUure world, nri d^n and Kan DTlpn/* in the New Testament 
frequently : o almp oiro^ and o <Ump 6 fU\)sMu or o ipxpf^^^o^ 
(e.g. Matt xiL 32 ; Mark x. 30 ; Luke xviiL 30). But a 
difference of view arose, inasmuch as some made the new 
world appear with the beginning of Messiah's reign, while 
others placed it after its conclusion. The former is found e.g. 
in the figurative discourses of the Book of Enoch (c. xlv. 4, 5), 
** And at that day I will let my elect dwell among you and 
will change the heaven and make it an eternal blessing and 
light And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing, 
and cause my elect to dwell in it " (comp. also xcL 1 6). The 

'0 Satihedrin 97*. Comp. Gfrorer, ii. 254. Gastelll p. 300. Drammond, 
p. 317. Delitach, Commentar zum Hebrderhrie/^ p. 763. 

'^ Comp. BerthoMt, Cknstologia Judaearum^ p. 213 aq. Gfr5rer, Das 
Jahrhuttdert des Heils^ iL 272-276. The RabbiQtc terminus teehnicus there- 
fore 18 D^yn e^irif Buxtorf, Lex. coL 711. Comp. Matt six. 28: waXty^ 

T T • 

ytvnitu 

'* Miehna, Berachdh i. 5 ; Peak L 1 ; Kidduskin ir. 14 ; Baba mena ii. 11 ; 
Sanhedrin x. 1-4 ; Aboth iL 7, iy. 1, 16, 17, v. 19 ; ApocaL Barwk xliv. 16, 
xlriiL 60, IxxiiL 5 ; 4 Ezra tL 9, viL 12, 18, 42, 48, yiiu 1. Comp. Rhen- 
ferdim, De joecttlo/tt(ttro(Meu8chen, Nov. Test, ex TaJtmude iUustratwn^ 1786, 
pp. 1116-1171). WitBtus, De saeado hoc et Juiuro (Meoachen, Nov. Test. 
pp 1171-1183). Schoettgen, De saeado hoc et Juiuro (florae Hebraieae, 
1 1168-1168). Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae on Matt zil 82. Wetzatein, 
Nov. Test OQ Matt zii. 32. Koppe, Nov. Test. voL Ti., epuf. ad' Ephes. 
Exc* i. Beiiholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 88-48. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des HeOs, iL 212-217. Bleek, HebrHerbrief, it 1, 20 aqq. 
Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebrderbrie/es^ L 204 eqq. Oebler in Herzog'a 
Real'Ene. ix. 484 aq. (2od ed. ix. 664 aq.). Geiger'a JUdische Zeiischrift^ 
1866, p. 124. Weber, Sy^em^ p. 864 aq. 

DIV. U. VOL. IL M 
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latter in the fourth Book of Ezra, according to which, afte^ 
the concluaion of the Messianio period, a deathlike silence 
of seven days takes place upon earth, which is followed 
by the dawn of the new and the setting of the old world 
(viL 30, 31). According to these different views the Mes- 
sianic period is either identified with the future or reckoned 
as belonging to the present world. The former, e^. in the 
Taigum of Jonathan on 1 Kings iv. 33 : ** The future world of 
the Messiah'' (Krreton Titn kd^), and Mishna, Beraehah I 6, 
where the present world (njn oApn) and the days of the Messiah 
(rPTon nfp^) are opposed to each other, and therefore the latter 
identified with Kan DTiyn, In the fourth Book of Ezra, on the 
eontrary, the days of the Messiah are reckoned to the present 
world, and the future world does not begin till the last judg- 
ment, which follows the dose of the Messianic period (see 
especially vii 42, 43, with which indeed vL 9 is not easily 
reconcilable). The book Si/re also distinguishes between ^ the 
days of the Messiah " and " the future world." " The older 
and original view is in any case, that which identifies the 
days of Messiah with the future oAy. For the ** future course 
of the world" is in the first place nothing else than the 
future happy Messianic period (so too in the New Testament). 
It was not till a higher, a heavenly happiness was hoped for 
after the close of the Messianic kingdom, that the Messianic 
period was reckoned as belonging to the present Olam, and the 
renovation of the world not expected to take place till that 
period had ended. In later Jewish theology this view became 
the prevailing one (for particulars, see the literature named 
note 72). Sometimes a position between this world and the 
world to come is assigned to the Messianic period. This 
is already found in the Apocalypse of Baruch, Ixxiv. 2, 
3: Tempus illud (the Messianic time) finis est illius 
quod corrumpitur, et initium illius quod non corrum- 
'< See Geiger*8 Juditche Ztitackrijt, 1S66, p. 124. 
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pitur. • • • Ideo longe est a malis, et prope iia quae noii 
moriuntur. 

10. Ths general reeurredionj* A general resurrection of 
the dead is to take place before the last judgment. So great 
a variety of views with respect to this point, however, prevails 
in Jewish theology, that it would lead us too far to enter into 
details.'' Only the chief points can here be alluded to. The 
belief in a resurrection or reanimation of the dead (p*^y^ '^!™?)/* 
which is clearly and decidedly expressed for the first time in the 
Book of Daniel (xiL 2), was during our period already firmly 
established (comp. e^. 2 Mace. viL 9, 14, 23, 36, xiL 43, 44 ; 
Enoch li. 1 ; PsaU. Salom. iii. 16, xiv. 2 sqq. ; Joseph. AnU. 
xviii. 1. 3 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14 ; Apoc. Baruch xxx. 1-5, 1 1, 
li. 6 ; 4 Ezra viL 32 ; Tedam. XIL Patriarch. Judae, xxv. ; 
Benjamin x. ; Shemoneh JSereh, 2 Berachah ; Mishna, Sanhedrin 
X. 1 ; Aboth iv. 22 ; comp. also Berachoth v. 2 ; Sota ix. 15, Jin.). 
At least this applies with respect to all circles influenced by 
Pharisaism, and these formed by far the majority. Only the 
Sadducees denied the resurrection,^ while the Alexandrian 
theology placed in its stead the immortality of the souL^ A 

^^ The order is, according to 4 Ezra vil S1-S4 : (1) The renovatioii of the 
world; (2) The general reaarrection ; (8) The last judgment. So also 
Gfrorer, iL 272, 275, 285. 

riOomp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 176-181, 203-206. 
Gfrorer, Dot Jahrhuttdert dee HeiU, ii 275-285, 808 aqq. Herzfeld, Ge»ch. 
dcM VoUcee JhraeL, iii 807-810, 828-888, 849-851, 504-506. Langen, Dqm 
Judenthum in PaUUtina, p. 838 sqq. Rothe, Dogmatik, iL 2, pp. 68-71, 
298-308. Oehler, Theologie des A. T. ii. 241 sqq. Herm. Schultz, Alt- 
testametOL Theologie, 2nd ed. pp. 718 aqq., 807 aqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. ii. 98 sqq. (art. ''Bdebung der Todten''). Sti&helin, Jahrbb. /. 
deutscke Tkeol 1874, p. 199 sqq. Dnimmond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 
860 aqq. Weber, SysUm, p. 871 aqq. Gtobler, Die Ansichten Ober UnsUr- 
WAichkeit und Au/erstehung in der jUdischen Literatur der beiden letUen 
Jahrh. V. Chr. (Stud, und KriL 1879, pp. 651-700). 

'< This ezpreasioD, e.g. Berachoth t. 2 ; Sota iz. 15, fn,; Sanhedrin z. 1. 

r^ Joseph. AntL zviii. 1. 4. BeH Jud. iL 8. 14. 

^» WiBd. iiL 1 aqq., iv. 7, v. 16- With respect to Phik), comp Gfrorer, 
Philo und die alexandrinieche Theosophie, L 403 sqq. According to Josepbna 
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separation between the just and nnjost in the intermediate 
state between deatb and the resurrection was as a rale 
accepted, a preliminary state of happiness or torment being 
allotted to departed souls (see especiaUj Enoch zxii. and in 
4 Ezra the section rejected in the usual Latin text, a vL 49-76, 
according to the computation of the Ethiopic translation, ed. 
Fritzsche, pp. 607-611).'* The same expectation lies at the 
root of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvL 22). 
In the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Ezra, 
receptacles (promptuaria), into which the souls of the righteous 
are received after death, are frequently spoken of (Apoc Baruch 
zxx. i; 4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, viL 32; in the rejected section, 
a vi 54, 68, 74, 76, in Bensly, yv. 80, 95, 101). In many 
passages of the New Testament the hope comes forward, that 
immediately after death the removal to the state of supreme 
and heavenly happiness will take place (Luke xxiii 43 ; 2 Cor. 
V. 8 ; PhU. i 23 ; Acts vil 59 ; Bev. vi. 9 sqq., viL 9 sqq.), 
and this is not without analogy in the Jewish view, since here 
also the same is expected, at least for eminent men of God 
(not only for Enoch and Elijah, but e.g. also for Ezra and 
such as him, 4 Ezra xiv. 9 : tu enim recipieris ab hominibus 
et convcrteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis 
usquequo finiantur tempera).'** Established and generally 
accepted views on this point were not however formed.** The 
Apocalypse of Baruch gives detailed disclosures on the resur^ 
rectian body (L l-H 6. Comp. also 4 Ezra vi. 71 in the 
rejected section ; in Bensly, ver. 97). One main difference in 
the doctrine of the resurrection consists in the expectation 

the Eaeenes also did not teach a resurrection, bat the immortality of 
the eoul, see AntL zriiL 1. 6 ; BeU, Jud. iL 8. 11. Comp. also the Book of 
JubiUa in Ewald's Jahrh. iii. 24. 

'* In Bensly, The Minting Fragment of the Latin TVan9lation of the Fourth 
Book of Ezra (1876), pp. 68-71, tt. 75-101. 

'*» Comp. alflo Wetatein, Noo, Te$t, ou Luke zxiii. p. 822 wqq. 

^ Comp. also on the intermediate ttate Weber, System, p. 822 tqq. 
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of a resnirection of the righteous only, for the purpose of 
participating in the Messianic kingdom, or of a general resur- 
rection (of the righteous and the ungodly) to judgment ; and 
that at one time before the commencement of Messiah's reign, 
at another after its conclusion. The oldest form is certainly 
that first named (comp. note 6 5). It is found e.g, in PsalL Salom, 
iii. 16, ziv. 2 sqq., but is also mentioned by Josephus as an 
average Pharisaic opinion (AnU, xviiL 1. 3 ; BelL Jud. ii 8. 14). 
The expectation of a general resurrection to judgment, is the 
extension of this older resurrection hope. So Daniel, Enoch, 
Apoa Baruch, 4 Ezra, Testam. XII. Patriarch., and the Mishna 
in the above-cited places.*^ Here again the distinction arises, 
as to whether the resurrection and judgment are expected 
before the commencement^ or after the close of the Messianic 
period. The former view represented Dan. xiL 2, and Enoch U., 
is certainly the more ancient, for originally the object of the 
judgment was to inaugurate the Messianic period. Not till 
the Messianic blessedness ceased to be regarded as ultimate and 
supreme, was the judgment also, as the decision on man's final 
destiny, transferred to the close of the Messianic age. So 
especially Apoa Baruch and 4 Ezra. In the New Testament 
Apocalypse the expectation of a resurrection of the just before 
the appearance of the Messianic kingdom is combined with that 
of a general resurrection after its close. The awakening itself 
takes place by the sounding of the trump of God (1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 16. Comp. Matt xxiv. 31 ; 4 Ezra vL 23)." 
11. The Last Judgm,ent, Eternal Salvation and Condem- 

*^ In the Mishna, oomp. especially Ahoih iv. S2 : '* They who are bom are 
destined to die ; the dead to be awakened ; the awakened to stand before 
the jodgment-eeat, that one may learn, teaoh, and be conyinoed that He is 
the Aknighty," etc In Sanhedrin x. 3 alao the reaorreotion is asBumed to 
be general, aince it ib said only exceptionally oi certain prominent sinnera^ 
who hare already in their Ufetime receiTed their judgment, that they will 
not rise to jodgment. 

M See alao Weber, S^mUm, p. 852 iq. SU&helin, Jahrbb, /. deuteche TheoL 
1874, pp. 198, 220, and the commentariea on 1 Cor. xt. 52 and 1 Then. ir. le. 
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nation.'* A last jadgment at the close of the Messianio 
period can only be spoken of, when limited duration is ascribed 
to the Messianic kingdom* Hence among the older authorities 
it is only the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book 
of Ezra which need here be considered. In the rest the 
judgment coincides with the destruction of the hostile powers, 
which takes place before the commencement of Messiah's 
reign (see above. No. 6). In the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
judgment is but briefly alluded to (L 4). The fourth Book 
of Ezra (viL 33-35 and the rejected section, c. vi 17, in 
Bensly, pp. 55-58) gives more detail We here learn that it 
is Gk>d Himself who sits in judgment Nor can there be any 
doubt from these two books, that on the day of judgment 
sentence will be passed not only on the people of Israel, but 
on the whole race of mankind (Baruch li. 4, 5 ; Ezra vi. 2, 
in Bensly, p. 55 eq.). It holds good as a general principle, 
that all Israelites are to share in the world to come (Sanhedrin 
X. 1 : Kan D^j6 i^n Dr6 eH y*^ b). it is self-evident how- 

ever, that all the sinners of Israel (who are carefully 
catalogued in the Mishna, Sanhedrin x. 1-4) are excluded. 
Since sentence is to be passed upon each individual exactly 
in proportion to his works, the deeds of men are, during their 
lifetime, written in Juavenly books (Enoch xlviii 7, 8, liv. 7, 
also Ixxxix.— xa Book. of JniiUes in Ewald's Jahrb. iiL 38, 
and elsewhera TesL XIL Pair. Awr 7. Mishna, Aboih 
ii 1. Luke x. 20; PhiL iv. 3; £ev. iiL 5, xiii. 8, xx. 15. 
Hermas, Fu, L 3. 2),*^ and sentence is passed according to the 
contents of these books. The ungodly are cast into the fire 

•* Gomp. Bertholdt, Ckristologia Jvdaeorum, pp. 206-211, 221-226. 
GfrSrer, Das Jdhrhundert da HeOt, iL 285 sqq., 911 sqq. Weber, System^ 
p. 871 aqq. 

M Gomp. on these heavenly books, especially Harnack's note on Hermas, 
Vu, i. 8. 2 ; also Fabridns, Cod, pseudepigr, L 551-662. DfllmanD, Dom 
Buck Enoch, p 245. Ewald'b Jahrb, iii. 88. Langen, Da$ JudenthwM w 
/VaOffma, pp 885, 499. 
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of Gehenna (Baruch xliv. 15, 11 1, 2, 4, 6 ; Ezra vi 1-3, 59, 
in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 64)." This condemnation is as a rule 
regarded as everlasting.^ But the view is also met with of 
a tempoial duration to the punishments of hell, giving them 
only the signification of a pui^tory.*' The righteous and 
godly are received into Paradise, and dwell in the high places 
of that world, and see the glory of Grod and of His holy angels. 
Their countenance will shine like the sun, and they will live 
for ever (Dan. xiL 3 ; Baruch U. 3, 7-14 ; Ezra vi 1-3, 
68-72, in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 69 sq. Comp. also Asmmptio 
X. 9, lO).** 



M The Hebrew criirri, KidduMn ir. 14 ; EdujoA IL 10 ; Aho(h L 5, v. 

19, 20. Freqaently la the TargamB and Talmud In the New Testament 
yi%99m^ Matt. t. 22, 29 aq., x. 28, x?iiL 9, zxiiL 15, S3 ; Mark ix. 48, 45, 47 ; 
Luke xii. 6 ; Jas. iiL S. Comp, alao Enoch, ch. xxviL and CTiiL 4 tqq. 
Eiaenmenger, Entdtcktes JudentK iL 822-369. Ligbtfooi, Horae on Matt. 
T. 22. Wetatein, Nov. Test on Matt y. 22. Boztorf, Lex. Chald,, col. 
895 aq. Levy, Chald. WdrUrb. L 135 aq. Id. Neukebr. WMerb. L 828. 
Tholuck and Acbelia in their ezpoaitiona of the Sennon on the Mount on 
Matt ▼. 22. The Lezicona of the New Testament, cv. yitPVM. DiUmann, 
DoM Buck Enochs p. 181 sq. Weber, SgHem^ p. 826 sqq. Elsewhere 
Hade$ amd iti darhieu are designated as the future lot of the wicked, e.^. 
PmIL Salom, xir, 6, zr. 11, xtL 2. 

M Isa. IxtL 24 ; Dan. xu. 2 ; Matt iiL 12, xxv. 46 ; Luke iiL 17. TesL 
XII. Patr. Sebttlon 10. A3er 7. Joseph. BeJL Jud. ii. a 14 : diZi^ 
Ttfutptf ; Antt xTiiL 1. 8 : dpyfU» dtlio9 (both pasMges are given in 
their connection, toL L pp. 881 and 888). Comp. Gfrttrer, Da$ Jakr* 
kundert de$ HeUt, iL 289. 

*^ Edujoik iL 10 : ** R. Akifaa s«d, The execution of judgment upon Gog 
and Magog lasts twelire months, and the tone of the condemnation of the 
ungodly lasts twelve montha'* In this howe?er regard is had only to 
sinners who are InoeHUu. 

** In Rabbinic Hebrew PaTsdiae is generally called H^ ^ (w> t.g, Aboth 

T. 20), or also DTlfi, but the latter not so often (in the Misbna this word 
is used only of a park in the natural sense, Sankedrin x. 6 ; ChmUin xiL 1 ; 
Araehin iiL 2). In the lesL XIL Patr. both occur (*£)i> TetL Dan. 6, 
wmpmliiw9g Teirl. Levi 18). In the New Testament vmfmittwft Luke xxiiL 
48 ; 2 Gor. xiL 4 ; Rev. iL 7. Much material in Eiseumenger, EntdeckUs 
Judenth. iL 295-^22. Wctntein, Nov. Test. 818-820 (on Luke xxiii. 48). 
0)mp. also Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Luke zxiiL 48 ; Schdttgen on 2 Cor. 
xii 4 and Rev. iL 7. The interpreters of these New Testament passi^ges in 
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12. Appendix. The mffcring Messiah. So far we Iiave 
had no occasion to speak of the sufferings, or of anj atoning 
death of the Messiah. For the prediction in the fourth Book 
of Ezra, that the Messiah should die after reigning 400 
years (4 Ezra vii 28, 29), has evidently nothing in oommon 
with the idea of an atoning death. Bnt the question, whether 
.Judaism in the age of Christ expected a suffering Messiah, 
and indeed a Messiah suffering and dying as an atonement 
for the sins of men, must not be left undiscussed. According 
to what has been said, the question seems answered, as indeed 
it has been by many (especially after the most thorough 
investigation by De Wette), in the negative. Others, on the 
contrary, as e^. Wiinsche, think it may be as decidedly 
answered in the afi&rmative. Certainly tlie sufferings of the 
Messiah are repeatedly spoken of in the Talmud. From the 
word Innrn, Isa. xL 3, it is inferred that Ood loaded the 
Messiah with commands and sorrows like mill-stones (nt%D3 
D^rra piD^).*^ In another passage Messiah is described as 
sitting at the gates of Bome and binding and unbinding His 
wounds.*^ More important is it, that in Justin's Dialogvs 
cum Trtfphane it is repeatedly admitted, nay asserted as self- 

general Joh. Schultheao, Iku Parodies^ das irdiscke umd afterMucAe, 
historiseke, mtfdds^ und mysiUehe (Zurich I81(i), p. Si5 sqq. Arnold, art. 
"' Paradies," in Ench and Graber'B EneyH, sec. iil vol xi. (1888), p^ 804 tqq., 
eapeeiallj 810 aqq. Thilo, Cod. Apoer. Nov. TtsL p. 748 aqq. Kiapper, 
Cammtnlar sum, wweiUn Karintktrhrie/, p. i>06 aqq. Weber, System, p. 880> 
8qq. Hamburger, RttdrEne. iL 892-897 (art ''Paradiet*^ 

** Comp. De Wette, De morU Jesu Ckristiexpiatona {Opuse. e. pp. 1*148). 
Gfroier, Dai JakrktauUrt de$ Heils, iL 265-272. Oehler in Hemg*8 
Rtal'Ene. ix. 440 sq. (2nd ed. iz. 670 aq.). Wiinache, tVVfSSX ^^^ oder 

Die Leiden det Memos, Ldpiig 1870. DeUtach, Seket trekk' ein Jfeiuekf 
(Leipng 1872), pp. 18, 80 sq. Gaatelli, II Mssml, pp. 216-224, 829 aqq., 
885 aqq. Weber, SifHem, pp. 848-847. Hambnrger, Reat-Ene. iL 765-767 
(art. '' Measiaaleiden "). De Wette aa aboTe, pp. 6-9, givea a list of the 
older literatare. 

** Sankednn 98^, given in Wiinache, Die Leiden des Messias, p. 66 aq. 

•^ Saniedrin 98», in Delitzach, HdnHerbrief, p. 117. Wiinsche, p. 57 aq. 
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evident by the representative of the Jewish standpoint, that 
the Messiah must 8u£fer. " When we name to them (relates 
Justin, & 68) the passages of Scripture, which clearly prove 
that the Messiah must suffer, and is to be worshipped, and is 
God, they admit unwillingly indeed, that the Messiah is there 
spoken of; but nevertheless they venture to maintain, that 
this (Jesus) is not the Messiah. On the contrary, they believe 
tliat He will first come and mffer and rule and be a God 
worthy of adoration." Still more decidedly does Trypho 
express himself in another passage, a 89 : Iladrirhv fiep 
rov Xpiarov Sn al ypa^al tcffpya-acvaij ^avepop iariir 
e« a Si^ rot) ip Tf» pofi^ Kocartipapipov vdOov^, fiovkofieOa 
fiaOeiPf el ixBi^ ical irepl rovrav awoSeifiu. Here indeed only 
sufferings in general, and not atoning sufferings, are spoken 
of, and the idea of death by crucifixion is decidedly rejected. 
But passages are also found, in which, in conformity with Isa. 
liii. 4 sqq., a suffering for the sake of the human race is 
spoken of. Thus among other names that of Chulja (M^!nn 
the sick, or according to another reading ^^^, the leper) is at 
one time attributed to the Messiah, and this is justified by an 
appeal to Isa. liiL 4 : " Surely He has borne our sicknesses 
and taken upon Himself our sorrows ; but we esteemed Him 
one stricken, smitten of God and afilicted." ** According to 
the book Si/re, B. Joses the Galilean says : *' King Messiah has 
been humbled and made contemptible on account of the 
rebellious, as it is said. He was wounded for our transgressions, 
etc. (Isa. liiL 5). How much more will He make satisfaction 
therefore for all generations, as it is written, ' And the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all (Isa. liii. 6).'"** The 
latter passage already shows, that in the second century 

•* Satihedrm 98b, io Ofrorar, ii. 266. Wuosche, p. 62 sq. 

•* 8. Wiinsche, p. 66 aq. DelitBKh, PatcW Brief an dU EBmer (1870), 
p. 82 aq. SieUen au» q>dUren Muhxuchim und anderen Werhen jUdiicktr 
Tbeoioffen hei WUmche, pp. 66-108 
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after Christ Iscu liiL 4 sqq. was in many circles explained 
of the Messiah.** This is confirmed by the saying of Trypho, 
in Justin's Dial, c Tryph. c. 90 : IlaOav fup fkp xal »9 
irpbfiarov ayOriaeo'dai cXSafA€tr el Si tcaX cravp€S>6rjvai 
K.rX. Thus the Jewish opponent of Justin admitted that 
Isa. liiL 7 is to be referred to the Messiah* Consequently it 
cannot be disputed, that in the second century after Christ 
the idea of a suffering Messiah, and indeed of a Messiah 
suffering as an atonement for human sin, was, at least in 
certain circles, a familiar one. In this resped a thought, which 
in iisdf was quite current in Baibinie Judaism, teas applied to 
the Messiah, viz. the thought that the perfectly righteous man 
not only fulfils all the commandments, but also atones by 
sufferings for sins that may have been committed, and that the 
overplus suffering of the righteous man is of service to others.^ 
But however much the idea of a suffering Messiah is from 
these premises conceivable on the soil of Judaism, just as 
little did it become the prevailing view of Judaism. The, 
so to speak official, Targum Jonathan allows indeed the 
reference of Isa. liiL to the Messiah to remain on the whole, 
but denies the application to him of just those verses, which 
treat of the sufferings of the servant of God.** In not one of 
the numerous works discussed by us have we found even 
the slightest allusion to an atoning suffering of Messiah. 

*^ R. Joses the Galilean was a oontempoiarj of R. Akiba, and therefore 
lived ixx the first half of the aecond oentarj after Chxiat (see toL L 
p. S78). R. Tarphon, who is probably identical with Joatin's Trypho, waa 
also a contemporary of both (see vol L p. d77). If then Trypho is ready 
to make thoM concessions, he thereby only represented views held in the 
circles of his Palestinian oolleagnea 

•• See Weber, S^ystem, pp. 81S-S16. 

** For particalars, see Oehler in Henog*s Real-Enc, ix. 441 (2nd ed. ix. 
670 sq.). Weber, System^ p. 844 sq. On the history of the interpretation 
of Isa. Uii. by the Jews, oomp. also Origenes, e. Cedtim, i. 65 ; and especially 
Driver and Neubaaer, The fi/Uf^thhrd chapter of laaiah according to the 
Jewuk Interpreters, 2 vols. (1) TexU; (2) TraneUUione. Oxford and 
London 1876-77 (TheoL Utztg. 1877, p. 567 sq.). 
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That the Jews were far from entertaining such an idea, is 
abundantly proved by the conduct of both the disciples and 
opponents of Jesus (Matt zvl 22 ; Luke xviii. 34, xxiv. 21 ; 
John xii. 34). Accordingly it may well be said, that it was 
on the whole one quite foreign to Judaism in generaL 
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Apart from the great high road of Jewish life, there lived in 
Palestine in the time of Christ a religious community which, 
though it grew up on Jewish soiI« differed essentially in many 
points from traditional Judaism, and which, though it exer* 
cised no powerful influence upon the development of the 
p^ple, deserves our attention as a peculiar problem in the 
history of religion. This community, the Essence or Essaeans, 
is generally, after the precedent of Josephus, placed beside 
the Pharisees and Sadducees as the third Jewish sect 
But it scarcely needs the remark, that we have here to deal 
with a phenomenon of an entirely diffSerent kind. While the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were large political and religious 
parties, the Essenes might far rather be compared to a 
monadic order. There is indeed much that is enigmatical in 
them as to particulars. Even their name is obscure. Josephus 
generally calls them ^Eaativol^ but also *E<Taato^ In Pliny 
they are called Esseni, in Philo always *EaaaSo$. When 
Philo asserts that their name is identical with Sa-ioi, this is 
but etymological trifling.' In truth it is in any case of 

^ So on the whole foarieen timea, AwU. xiii. 6. 9 (twice), ziiL 10. 6, 
xiiL IL 2, XT. 10. 4, xr. 10. 5 (twice), xviiL 1. 2, xriiL 1. 5; VUa, 
c. it ; BelL Jud. '± B. 2, iL & 11, iL & 18, r. 4. 2 (comp. Harniach- 
niacher, p. 5). 

« So AntL XT. 10. 4, xTiL 18. 3 ; BeU. JwL L 8. 6, ii. 7. 8, iL 20. 4, 
iiL2. 1. 

* Quod ornnu prohus liber, $ 12 (Hang. iL 457) : Itmkiwr^v 'Exx«f/«$^ 

pii9vfift iwiirnrof. Ibid. § 13 (Mang. iL 469) : ra Xi^ikn^ ifttx** 
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Semitio origin, though but very little has with any certainty 
been ascertained concerning it^ The explanation formerly 
accepted by many, k;dk, "Physicians/' too little suits the 
peculiarity of the order, and has no support in the Greek 
OepairevTol, the Essenes being never called " physicians," but 
only depairevToi deov (servants of God)/ The derivation, 
advocated e.^. by Ewald, Hitzig, Lucius and others, from Kon, 
pious, in tlie plural stiU. absol. T^C}, sLat, empjiat. K;Dn, which 
though not indeed occurring in either Hebrew or Chaldee, is 
only the more usual in Syrian, is that which is most suitable. 
The form ^Eccrivol corresponds with the former, *Eaaatoi 
with the latter.* The origin of the Essenes is as obscure as 
their name. Josephus first mentions them in the time of ^ 
Jonathan the Maccabee, about 150 B.G.,' and speaks expressly 
of one Judas an Essene in the time of Aristobulus L (105- 
104 B.a).* According to this, the origin of the order would 
have to be placed in the second century before Christ But 
it is questionable whether they proceeded simply from 
Judaism, or whether foreign and especially Hellenistic 
elements had not also an influence in their organization. To 

rip 'E9wmiit9 i •'#/«». Maog. iL 682 (s Euseb. Praep, evang, TiiL 11. 1, 
ed. Ghuaford) : umXcivrrtu 'Eavtuot^ rm^d riw •^<tfr«r<(, f*ol )•««, rns v^ov- 
wypiMg d^hmg. It seems to me improbable, that Philo was in these 
explanations thinking of the Semitio chasi (see Lndos, p. 89). On the 
contraiy, he really derires the word from the Greek eV/^;. 

^ See the list of the different views in Keim, GescMchte Jew^ L 285. 
Zeller, Philotophie der Griechen, iiL 2. 278, Srd ed. Lightfoot, SL PauCa. 
EpisiUsto the €lolo9dan$ and to Philemon (2nd ed.), pp. 849-354. LuciuSi 
Der £!ifeiiwmt», p. 89 sq. Hilgeofeld, Ketzergeschickte, pp. 98-101. 

' Philo, Quod omnisprobue liber, § 12 (Mang. iL 457). 

* That an initial n f<dlowed bj a sibilant may be represented in Greek 
by iew or dee is seen e.g. from ievins = f^ (JoeepL Antt. iiL 7. 5, 8. 9), 

deetUuet — DH^On, 'Beetfitip = tf^e^. The fonnations by nt^ and tiiof 

are in Helienistic Greek used promitcue ; henoe an appeal to the Semitio 
statue aheobtiue and emphaticue is not necessary to explain them ; still a 
certain amount of inflaenoe upon the stractore of the Greek forms may 
probably be attribnted to theoL 

' Antt, ziiL 5. 9. • AntL ziiL 11. 2 ; Befl /iid: L 3. & 
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answer this question, we must first of all bring forward the 
accounts of our authorities, viz. Philo,* Josephus,** and Plinj/* 
for the purpose of making upon these foundations some 
approximation to the origin and nature of Essenisni. 



L THE FACTS. 

1. Organization of the community. Philo and Josephus 
agree in estimating the number of the Essenes in their time 
at above 4000." As far as is known, they lived only in 
Palestine, at least there are no certain traces of their occur- 
rence out of Palestine.^ According to Philo, they lived 

* Quod omniiprobuM liber, § 12, 18 (^Opp, ed. Maug. iL 457-459) ; and the 
fragment in Euaebios, Profparatio evangelioa, viiL 11, aooepted 1^ Mangey. 
On the genoineneaa ci the work. Quod omms prohui lOfer^ see Ladoa, 
pp. 18-28, and $ 84, below. 

10 BelL Jwi. \L 8. 2-18 ; AiUL ziiL 5. 9, xv. 10. 4-5, zviu. 1. 5. 

'1 Hi$L Nat, r, 17. The other authorities are either quite dependent 
on the three above named, or so scanty and unreliable as to be of scarcely 
any value. See generally on the aothorittes for the history of the Esseneai 
Bellermaon, GesckichtUeke Hackrichten^ ppi 86-145b Clemens, ZeiUehr. 
fSer wi$$eH»ch. TheoL 1869, p. 828 eqq. Lightfoot, St. PauTi EpidUB to the 
Colouiann, etc., 2nd ed. p. 88 aq. Lncina, Der EueniemuM, pp. 12-84. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. 1882, pp. 266-289. KetzergeMAichte, pp. 87-149. In 
Rabbinic literature (Mishna, Tosefta, Talmud, Midraahim), the Easenea 
are apparently nowhere mcDtioned, at least not under this name. When 
Jewiah acholan (Frankel, Henfeld, Josi, OrlUs, Derenbourg, Geiger, Ham- 
burger) haye InsiBted on disooTering them under other names, sach identifi- 
cationa are some of them decidedly mistaken, some at least very questionable, 
as has been in most instances admitted by Geiger. See especiaUy, Judieche 
ZeUechriftJUr Wmcruchaft undLeben^ 1871, pp. 49-56. 

^' Philo, ed Mangey, ii. 457. Joeeph. AntL zyiii. 1. 5. It seems to roe 
scarcely doubtful, that Joeephus haa here made use of Philo. In the 
detailed description given by Josephus himself, BelL Jud. ii. 8, the following 
points are missing : (1) The number 4000; (2) the repudiation of animal 
•aerifices ; (8) agriculture aa the prevailing occupation ; (4) ^pudiatton of 
slavery. All these points are mentioned bj Philo, and inserted in the later 
account of Josephus, AntL zriiL 1. 5, but certainly because they are found 
io Philo*B account 

^* Whether the Cbriatian ascetics of Rome (Rom. xiv.-xv.) and Golossa 
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chiefly in villagos, avoiding towns because of the immorality 
of their inhabitants.^^ Tet he himself says, in another passage^ 
that they also dwelt in many of the towns of Judaea,^ while 
according to Josephus they were to be found in every town 
(of Palestine).^ Hence we should be much mistaken if we 
were, according to Pliny's description, to seek them only in 

(GoL iL) were Christianized EBsenes is very qaestionable. The oocorrence 
of EsBsnes in Sffria only would be evideaoed, if the traditional reading 
f II«Xitior/»ii »«i 2vpia in the passage of Pbilo's Quod omnis probus Uber^ 
§ 12, Mang. iL 457 (see next note), is the correct one. It is however highly 
probable that the reading is i TlaXeurrlpn Ivpim. For (1) Eosebtus, who 
also quotes the passage, reads 4 ty HmTimieTipti tv^:if> (2) The expression 
i ntPituoTtm 2vpia is also elsewhere used by Philo (2>e nobiUuuet § 6. 
Mang. iL 448 : Bifutp jv tZp dri r^f HaTanarlffig lufims), and was more- 
over qoite usual after Herodotus. See Herodot L 105 : Iv rfi TimXtuvrlwfi 
2vf/]i; iL 106, the same; iiL 5, 2v^9 t«9 Tim^kmrtimw M^hMfUmw ; liL 91, 
^f9iwi%n rt vAg§t tuti Ivpin n UmXturrhn »«Xco/Mr«. Joseph. Antt* yiiL 10. 8, 
t4» n«x«/«r/»ii9 Ivplmw, Polemon in Enseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 5 (ed. 
Gaisford), h rp JlmXeuaripii xaXav^If^ 2v^A|^ Dio Cass. xxxTii. 15, ni» 
2ufim9 r^9 YlrnXmivrhnB. Still more material in Pape-Benseler, WUrterb. 
der griech, Eigennamen^ «.v. n«x«irr/»i|. Forbiger, Geogr. u. 673 sq. 
Panly's Eeat-Ene. y. 1070. Eohn, Die MtddtUche und UlrgerL VerfoMgung 
de» rffm. Eeiehs, iL 188 sq. Marqoaidt, ROmiicke StaatsverwaUung^ toL i. 
(1881), p. 420 sqq. HmXawrtn is here always an adjective (the Palestinian 
Syria). From the passages qnoted it is also evident, that, in the passage of 
Philo cited above, the reading is not, as many insist, Hdk^irrim 2v^/«r, 
but 2vpim, See e.g, Wieseler in Heixog's Beal-Ene,^ Ist ed. xxL 291 (art 
*' Timotheusbriefe "). 

^^ Phflo, ed. Mang. iL 457 : 'Eart U Mil i n«x«/^/rii [»«i] Ivpitt »«- 
X»Kdym$i»i ovk ^yovof, {ir vt!Xvap0p0wrmTW S^wcvf rip 'Iev)»/(«9 o^» 
eX/yil fi^tpa wiffttrmi. Aiyonmi rtftf «*•/ «vreif Aro/c« 'E##«im ».r.X. . . 
Ovro< ri fnif vptnwt xaftifioB o/jcoSvi, rc^ riXttg ixTpixofiiPOt, hd r«lf rip 
««X/rfvo^iy«» X/up^i^us difopt(ag^ ti^tf i» ri» 9V9qwtu9 Af dr dipog 
^^op^TOioy y^o» iyyipopchiip vpopfioTi^p ^tfX^tf dpimrop. 

^ Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 682 (= Eoseb. Praep. evang. viiL 11, 1st ed. Gais- 
ford): 0/»ov« ii woWdf flip viXitf r^f * lo v3«i«Ct veXXti^ ^ ttitptttf, 
»«i puyd'hwt Kml xtiKvup^puTrwe ipitXwf, 

^^ Joseph. BelL Jud, ii. 8. 4 : M/« U ovk imp avrvp v6}ii(f 4xx* ip iKmgr^ 
timTPiK0V9t iroxxo/. There were certainly Essenes in Jerosalem also, 
where they frequently make an appearance in history (AntL xiiL 11. 2, xv. 
10. 6, xvii. 18. 8 ; Bell, Jud, ii. 20. 4), and where a gate was named after 
them (BelL Jud. v. 4. 2, M riip 'E^^sy^t si/Xnr), probably because the house 
of their order was near it. 

DIV. II. VOU II. H 
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the desert of Engedi on the Dead Sea.^' On the contrary, 
the settlement there can only have been distinguished above 
others on account of its numbers. For the sake of living as a 
community, they had special houses of the order in which they 
dwelt together.^ Their whole community was most strictly 
organized as a single body. At the head were presidents 
(ifrifukfiral), whom the members were bound unconditionally 
to obey.^ Whoever desired to enter the order received three 
badges (the naming of which will hereafter be seen) : a pickaxe 
(afipdpiov), an apron (ir€p&{d»fMii), and a white garment (Xei/ici?^ 
iadffra). He was not, however, immediately received into 
the order, but had first to undergo a probation of one year, 
after which he was admitted to the lustrations. Then followed 
a further probation of two years. And not till this was toded 
was he allowed to participate in the common meals, and to 
become a full member after first taking a fearful oath. In 
this oath he had to bind himself both to absolute openness 

^' HisL NaL T. 17 : Ab oocidente litofm Fwcni f agiimt naque qua oooeDt, 
gens sola, et in toto orbe prMter oeterM mim, nne nUa f emiDa, onmi venere 
abdicata, aine peconia, soda palmarnm. In diem ez aequo coiiTeiianim 
turba nnascitiir large freqaeataQtibaB quoa vita feawa ad mora eomm 
fortooae flactibiit agit Ita per seoulormD milia (ineredibile dieto) geos 
aetema est. In qua nemo nasdtur. Tarn feoonda tills alionmi vitae 
poenitentia est Infra bos Engada oppidam fait, etc. Die Chiysostomiis 
(Ist oentojy after Cbrist) also, aooording to the testimonj of his biogimpber 
Sjuesias, mentioned the Essenes as a oommonity at the Dead Sea. Sjnesii 
0pp. ed. Petar. p. 89: Srt »mi n^s 'Emn^ iwmtwu wmft wAuf 0X99 
tiHimiftWM r4v «*«#« r* m«^ vlmp h rfi fttMyti^ ri( IIsXMrriVsc »ufdim9 
letaf avrm ww rm 2»Uf*m, Probably Pliny and Dio Chrysostomns draw 
from a common sooioe. Comp. Lucias, Der Euemsmmi^ pp. 80-38. 

M Philo, ed. Mang. iL 632 (= Enseb. Praep. evang. Till 11. 6, ed Gais- 
ford) : 0/»«^#< )* f » r«vTf, xmrd im»9¥f hrmtpim^ mml «wvm« wi%ufU9t^ 
Kmi nwi* vTtp rw «o/»«^Xok wpmyfMmvifMPt %imrikw9t9. Joseph. BdL 
Jud, iL 8. 6, says at least that at meals they §i: Dio* o&ii^m #vif/«#i», him 
fAw^wl rip hnpM^0 irnirpmvrmi x«^A^v. Gomp. also Philo, ed. Mang. 
iL 458 : Ovii »•( t/xiVi nV irr<i» /)/«, ip ovy' wmtrup %[»m ffv^a^j^s»i. TLpis 
yap ri »«rr« isat^yg cvpmkup^ dprnTtTrmrMs »«i roie Mpaitw d^ttiPWpUpui 

>• Joseph. BeH Jud, iL 8. 8. 
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towards the brethren, and to secrecy concemiDg the doctrines 
of the order to non-members.'^ Only adults were admitted as 
Xnembers.'^ But children were also received for the purpose 
of training in the principles of Essenism.*' When Josephus 
says that the Essenes were divided into four classes according 
to their time of entrance," such children are to be understood 
by the first class, the two stages of the novitiate by the second 
and third, and the members proper by the fourth. Transgres- 
sions of members of the order were decided upon by a tribunal of 
at least one hundred of their fellow-members.** Those who had 
grievously transgressed were expelled from the community.** 

The strongest tie by which the members were united was 
absolute community of goods. " The community among them 
is wonderful, one does not find that one possesses more than 
another. For it is the law, that those who enter deliver up 
their property to the order, so that there is nowhere to be seen, 
either the humiliation of poverty or the superfluity of wealth, 
but on the contrary one property for all as brethren, formed 
by the collection of the possessions of individuals." " " They 
neither buy nor sell among each other ; but while one gives 
to another what he wants, he receives in return what is useful 
to himself, and without anything in return they receive freely 
whatever they want" *' " The managers (imfuKiirat) of the 
common property are chosen ; and each is selected by all for 
ministration of the possessions of the community." ** " They 
choose fitting persons as receivers of revenues (anoSixra^ t&p 

^ Joseph. Bell Jud, iL a 7. 

*i Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Eiueb. Pratp. evang. viii. 11, 3rd ed. 
Gaisford). 

" Joseph. BeU. Jud, iL 8. 2. 

'* BelL Jud. iL 8. 10 : ^ppniTan ii Mtrd xP^*^^ ^t ticKiatuf d{ fMipctg 

«* Bell Jud. ii. 8. 9. «» BeH Jud. ii. 8. a 

» BelL Jud. ii. %. 8. *' BelL Jud. iL a 4. 

** BelL Jud. ii. 8. 3 : Xfi^oroFin'oi )f o/ rmw »oiv«» WifAikwrttl, Km\ aiptrol 
wpii iir»9Ttip il; t«( XP*^^i ixaorot. 
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irpocoSa^p) and of the produce of the earth, and priests for 
the preparation of bread and food." ** So Josephus. And in 
accordance with this Philo declares ''none desires to have any 
kind of property of his own, neither a house, nor a slave, nor an 
estate, nor flocks, nor anything at all that constitutes wealth. 
But by putting everything together without distinction, they 
enjoy the common use of aUL*"* ^The wti^es which they 
earn by different kinds of work, they give to a chosen manager 
(rofilasi). He receives them and buys what is wanted, and 
dispenses abundant provision and whatever else human life 
requires." *^ ** Not only have they food, but also clothing in 
oommon. Thick cloaks are ready for winter, and light overalls 
for summer, so that each may use them at his pleasure. For 
what one has is regarded as the property of all ; and what all 
have as that of each individua].** " " There is but one purse 
for all, and common expenses, common clothes and common 
food in common meals. For community of dwelling, of life 
and of meals is nowhere so firmly established and so developed 
as with them. And this is intelligible. For what they receive 
daily as wages for their labour, they do not keep for them- 
selves, but put it together, and thus make the profits of their 
work common for those who desire to make use of it And 
the sick are without anxiety on account of their inability to 
earn, because the common purse is in readiness for the care of 
them, and they may with all certainty meet their expenses 
from abundant stores." ** 

** AntU XviiL 1. 5 : 'AxoitxriK; U r«» wpt9o6u9 XM^eroyoD^i ««j oxtriK « 

M Philo, ed. HftDg. iL 632 (= Eoseb. Praep. evang. Tui. IL 4). 
SI Philo, ed. Maog. iL 633 (s Eoaob. Praep, evang. yui. 11. 10) : '£» 
on TM9 tArmf Ziu^porrmp Ixrnm rof fiwiw 'kmfiimi i»l ItUm^t rf xi^t^rwnHim 

d^»w(j mm\ t«IXX« u9 i d9$fii9i9Ci fii*% xP^M^g. 

» Philo, ed. Maog. ii. 623 (= Euseb. Proip. evang. viiL 11, 12). 

** PhQo, ed. Hang. iL 458 aq.: ETr* irrl xafAtiw h rdprmp kmI )ctT«r«i, 
Kttl K0t9al fM9 UBnrt:. MAiPtil 2f rpo^ml 9V99tria yfTO/n/c/vtfff. To ydp 
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As already intimated in the above quoted passages, it is 
self-evident, that in this strictly communistic life all the 
needy of the order would be cared for. If any one was sick, 
he was tended at the common expense. The old enjoyed a 
happy old age under the care of the younger, just as if they 
had had many and excellent children about them.*^ Every 
one had the right to help the needy from the common purse, 
according to his discretion. Only when relatives were in 
question, had he to obtain the consent of the managers 
(iirlrptnToi),^ Travelling members of the order found hos- 
pitality everywhere. Nay a special officer (Kfftefuov) was 
appointed in every town, to care for the wants of travelling 
brothers.** 

The daily labour of the Essenes was under strict regulation. 
It began with prayer, after which the members were dismissed 
to their work by the presidents. They reassembled for 
purifjring ablutions, which were followed by the common 
meal After this they again went to work, to assemble again 
for their evening meaL'^ The chief employment of members 
of the order was agriculture.** They likewise carried on, how- 
ever, crafts of every kind. On the other hand, trading was 
forbidden as leading to covetousness, and also the making 

hyf /9^«/ov^iM». Kttl fAfJTor^ ttiuru; ; "Qvm ydp it» fAtf iftipaif Ipymom- 

OTrf 90n|XfMrrf^ o^x ^' ropi^uv d^vpttrwvip «l^iXovrr«i, vpog rds wavuXtiag 
l« rM9 MA19U9 ixfime h hoifi^ itg fttrd waans dltiaf f( d^Bopmpttw 
d9A\Un,U9, 

^ Philo, ed. Mang. IL 683 (s Enaeb. Praep. erang. viii. 11. IS) 

^ Josei^ BelL Jud. ii. a 6. The managerB {l-rtfAiXnTm, BdL Jud. 
iL & 3; dwMKTM rip vpo9^9, AntL xYiii. 1. 5; raxUt, Philo, iL 638= 
Euaeb. vnL 11. 10 ; ivirpovctf Bell Jud. IL 8. 6) aeem to ha^e been at the 
same time the presidents of the order. For the latter also are called 
f vi^fXnr*/ (BeU. JucL iL 8. 5, 6). 

M BelL Jud IL 8. 4. 9' Joseph. Bell Jud. il 8. 6. 

^ AntL XTiiL 1. 6 : ro wd9 s-o»fi» twi ytttpyi^ rtTp»fitfU9Qt. 
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of weapons or of any kind of utensils that might injure 
men* 

2. Ethics. Manners and Customs. The Essenes are described 
by both Philo and Josephus as very connoisseurs in morality. 
Josephus calls them BcXriaroi i»Sp€^ rip rpovop.^ And 
Philo competes with him in sounding their praise.^ Their 
life was abstemious, simpU and unpretending. * They condemn 
sensual desires as sinful, and esteem moderation and freedom 
from passion as of the nature of virtue."^ They only take 
food and drink till they have had enough;^ abstaining from 
passionate excitement, they are "'just dispensers of wrath." ^ 
At their meals they are ^ contented with the same dish day by 
day, loving sufficiency and rejecting great expense as harmful 
to mind and body." ^ They do not cast away dothes and 
shoes until they are utterly useless.^ They do not collect 
treasures of gold and silver, nor earn them from the desire to 
acquire large estates, but only what is needed for the wants 
of Ufe.'' 

Beside these general features of simplicity and moderation 
however, we meet in their moral principles, in their usages 
and customs, a series of special points, which we shall here 
simply enumerate, reserving the explanation of them for a 
later occasion. (1) There is not a slave among them, but aU 
are free, mutually working for each other.^ (2) ** All that 

» Philo, ed. Maog. iL 457, $83 (= Euseb. viiL 11. S-9). 

«• AntL xiriiL 1. 5. 

^^ Oomp. eBpedall J what Philo asjs, iL 458^ oonceniag their inetnictioii, 
with the matter of the oath, which according to Josephus each had to take 
DO eoteriDg the commonity. 

«« BOL /ad iL & 2 : tiI< f^» H^wA^ At «««/«» dw^trpi^prmi, riw U 

^ BelL Jud, iL a. 6, Ju. The came of rest and qnirtnew at meaJs ia 

^ BelL JutL iL 81. 6: ipynt r&tft^itu li»»toi, $vfA»y MmhMrtusL 

«« Philo, ed. Mang. iL 633 (= Eoaeb. viii. 11. 11). 

«« Joseph. BelL Jud a & 4. «' Philo, ed. Mang. iL 45?. 

^ Philo, ed. Mang. iL 457 : ^vX«V n w»p «^oi; Mi $h mt/v. dxx* 
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they say is more certain than an oath. They forbid swear- 
ing, because it is worse than perjury. For that which does 
not deserve belief without an appeal to 6od» is ahready con- 
demned."^ (3) They ftniid anoirUing vdth oiL And if 
one has been anointed against his will, he wipes it off. ** For 
they regard a rough exterior as praiseworthy."'*' (4) Before 
every meal they tathe in cold vnUer.^^ They do the same 
after performing the functions of nature.^' Nay even 
mere contact with a member of the order of a lower class 
requires a purifying bath." (5) They esteem it seemly to 
wear white raiment at all times,^ on which account a white 
garpent is delivered to each member on entrance.** (6) They 
behave with special modesty in performing natural functions. 
They dig with the pickaxe (trtcaXk, i^ivdpiop), which each 
member receives, a hole of a foot deep, cover themselves with 
a mantle, that they may not offend the brightness of God (m 
fii^ T^9 avya^ vfipl^oup rov Oeov), relieve themselves into the 
hole, and throw in again the earth that had been dug out 
They choose the most solitary place for the purpose, and 
bathe afterwards as the unclean are accustomed to do. On 
the Sabbath they entirely abstain from the act** Their 
modesty is also shown in other ways. In bathing they bind 
an apron about their loin&*^ They also avoid spitting for- 

ixt^^i irimft dif4v9ovpyov9ns clXXJTie/^ Comp. Joseph. AniL zviiL 1. 6: 

^ BelL Jud, iL 8, 6 : tAm t^h re fnH» uv' «vr«» hxu^pop o^«ov, ro U 

wiaitd <^m9i ri «ixirrev^itoy lix» Biw, Comp. AiUt, XT. 10. 4 (Herod 
exempts the Easeoes from oaths). Philo, iL 458 : they teach t« dwiti^orop^ 
TO dy^iv^ig, 

^ BelL Jud, ii. 8. 8 : «i|Xi)« U vxokMfAfidww^i ri IXm^w, »A» dXt^p ng 
JUti9f ^f^ix^tu TO 9ifA»' TO ymp avxf^iU h ttrnXf rihwrmu 

^^ BelL Jud. iL 8. 6 : dxoXcvoirrmt ro wttf^a ^tfx^ls vZmai. 

"BelLJud.jLS.9,JaL ^ BefL Jud. u. S. 10, imt. 

^ BeJLJitd. ii. 8. 3: ro ydp ttvxf^th ip *mX^ rUtrrtUt Xfv;cfi^o»fi» ri 

•*BeU.Jud.iL 8. 7. ^ BeiL Jud. iL ^ 9. ^^ BeU. Jud. \L S. ^ 
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wards or to the right hand^ (7) Thej eniirdy eondtmned 
marriagt.^ Josephus indeed knew of a branch of Essenes 
who permitted marriage.*^ Bat these must at all events have 
formed a small minority. For Philo says expressly: *Ecaulonf 
ovSeU oyercu ywauca, (8) They sent gifts of incense to the 
temple, bnt offered no animal sacrijlees, becanae they esteemed 
their own sacrifices more valoable. They were on this account 
excluded from the temple at Jerusalem.^ (9) Lastly, a chief 
peculiarity of the Essenes was their common mmU, which bore 
the character of sacrificial feasts. The food was prepared by 
priests,^ with the observance probably of certain rites of 
purification ; for an Essene was not permitted to partake of 
any other food than this.^ The meals are described as 
follows by Josephus: ^ After the bath of purification they 
betake themselves to a dwelling of their own, entrance into 
which is forbidden to all of another faith. And being dean 
they go into the refectory as into a sanctuary. And after 
they have quietly taken their seats, the baker lays down the 
bread in order, and the cook sets before each a vessel with a 
single kind of food The priest prays before the meal, and 
none may eat before the prayer. After the meal he prays 
again. At the banning and end they honour Qod as the 
giver of food. Then they put off their garments as sacred 
and go back to their work till evening. Betuming, they feed 
again in the same manner."** (10) The wide-spread opinioui 

-Be!LJud.'±B.9: ri wrvwrn U tif fUtWf 9 riltitif ftipn ^><mn%rrm, 
M Philo, iL 688-^34 (=r Euseb. Tiii 11. 14-17). Josepk BdL Jvd. it 
8. 2 ; Ana, xyuL 1. 5. Plin. Hist. Nat. ▼. 17. 
•^ BelL Jud. u. B. 18. 

*^ Philo, iL 467 : o^ ^iim xmrmivomet dXk* h f wf tw ui rJif 2«trr«9 )i«- 
9o/a^ %mxm9K$vai^u9 di/^wrrti. Joseph. AnU. xviiL 1. 5 : t/f U to hUw 
dymBifA»rm orlXXoJTtf itfwimf tint iwntfiwwt hm^>9p4ntrt dyvttuw ttg fcfti" 
^o/fF, Mti 2#* «VT0 tlpyofAt99i TW KOi»w TifUpUftmrtg i<f mirrip r« ivwim^ 
iyirfXoWi. 
«' AntL ZTiiL 1. & •• BeA /aidL iL & & 

** BcJL Jud. iL 8. (L Undoabtedlj ve must behold in these meals the 
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that the Essenes abstained from the use of meat and wine, has 
no support from the older authorities, and has lately been 
rightly opposed by Lucius.** As indirect arguments are 
usually adduced (a) their rejection of animal sacrifices, the 
reason of which was, that the Essenes regarded the slaughter 
of animals in general as objectionable; and (b) the refusal 
of the kindred sects of the Therapeutae Pythagoreans and 
Ebionites to partake of meat and wina It cannot however 
be proved, that their repudiation of animal sacrifices proceeded 
from the motives mentioned, and the degree of affinity between 
Essenism and the above-named tendencies respectively must 
first be ascertained from established facts. Jerome certainly 
ascribes to the Essenes an abstinence from flesh and win& 
But his assertion can be proved to rest only upon gross 
carelessness in rendering the words of Josephus.* 

flacriAoes (Jh^Ui) which the Essenes, according to Josephns {AntL zviii. 
1. 5), regarded as of more value than those at Jerasalem. The Upml 
MisTts were certainly Knen garments. For the Essenes always wore whiu 
raiment. Hence the distinctive quality of their sacred garments must 
have lain in thoir material 

^ Lndas, Die Therapeuien^ p. 88 f. The same, Die Eaeniemiu, p. 56 f. 

^ Hieronymus adv. Jovinian, u. 14 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 843) : Joeephus 
in secnnda Jndaicae captivitatis historia et in octavo decimo antiquitatam 
libro et contra Apionem duobus volnminibna tria deeciibit dogmata 
Judaeomm : Pharisaeos, Sadducaeoa, Essaenos. Qaorom novifisimos miria 
effert laadibus, quod et ab uzoribus et vino et camibue eemper abstinuerint 
et quotidianum jejunium verterint in naturam. The commencement of 
these words proves, that Jerome was not in them using Joeephus at all, but 
Porphyry, who in his work, de ahstinentia, iv. 11-13, restores the account of 
Josephus (oomp. de a&ffmen<ta, iv. 11 : 'liivnvos . . . k» r^ Ztvrip^ t^c 
' Uuhoix^s ioTOpioi • . . ttal h rf o«r«»«i)tx«Tf» r^e df^itDioyiUf . . . k»1 
h r j hvrip^ rf x^of to^^ *£xxii»«f ; the last statement is a mistake, the sects 
not being mentioned in the books contra Apionem). But neither Josephus 
nor Porphyrius tells ua anything about the Essenes abstaining from flesh 
and wine. Porphyrius himself certainly requires throughout his work 
abstinence from the use of flesh. But he is accurate enough not to intro- 
duce any extraneous matter into the narrative of Josephus (hence the 
statement in Ludus, p. 66, is incorrect ; oomp. also Zeller, p. 287). It was 
Jerome who first undertook this completion. But as he supports his 
assertion solely on Josephus, it is entirely without value. For the partaking 
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3. Theolcgy arid Philosophy. The view of the world held 
by the Essenes was fundamentally the Jewish. When 
Josephus ascribes to them belief in an unalterable fate, by 
which human freedom was absolutely abolished/' this must 
undoubtedly be understood only in the sense of an absolute 
belief in Providence.^ And when he says that the Essenes 
make everything, the Sadducees nothing dependent on fate, 
while the Pharisees occupy a middle position between the 
two, thus much may be true, that the Essenes were particu- 
larly decided in their adherence to that belief in Providence, 
which they held in common with the Pharisees. The Essenes 
are in this point only decided Pharisees, as they are also in a 
high esteem far the Law and the Lawgiver. ** Next to God, 
the name of the Lawgiver is with them an object of the 
greatest reverence, and whoever blasphemes it is punished 
with death." • " Their pursuit of ethic is especially thorough, 
since they take for instructors the laws of their fathers, which 
no human soul could possibly have conceived without Divine 
inspiration." ^ In their worship, as well as in that of other 

of fUA and wine by the Essenes at least two probal^ reasons may be 
adduced : (1) Aooordiog to Philo, iL 638 = Euseb. Praep. evang, viiL 11. 8, 
they also earned on cattle-rearing. (2) Joseph. BeU. Jud. iL 8. 5 declares 
the peace and silence of their meals to result from the drcomstaDce, that 
thej partook of meat and drink (jp^w »«i vor^y) only till thej had 
had enoagh, which has no meaDing unless thej drank wine. 
*' Joseph. Antt. ziiL 5. 9. Gomp. xvilL 1-5 : 'E^r^voi; V M fnh hf 

*^ Gomp. what is remarked above, p. 16, on the Pharisees. 
^ Joseph. BelL Jud. iL 8. 9 : 2i/3«; H fiiyttrrw wap uvtms fitrtt rw 
0tO9 TO S»cfia ToD 9OfAO0iTw' K&9 /3x«9^i)^9^ Ttg tig Tcmif, tuXa^troi 

'" Philo, iL 458 : To ii$tK09 d ^«X«e 2i«es-oi'Ot^/j', <iXf/xr«t/( ^ifpupot roig 
TettT pi^if vo^oif. wt AfAixfit»o» Mpairimv iirtirMiaat ^v;(4> '^"•v xMraKtixVS 
h0iov. Gomp. Joseph. BeU. Jud, ii. 8-12: filflXois Itptttf kuI hotpot: 
Aypifttte »«ei vpo^nruw axo^0iyptti9i» ifATetsoorptfiovpitifQi. Whether, 
on the other hand, the Holy Scriptures are intended by the ov/ypiptpttut 
rMv xfliXtfiMir, BeU. Jud. iL 8. 6, is questionable, since according to BeJL 
Jud. iL 8. 7 the sect had also its special books. 
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Jews, the Holy Scriptures were read and explained; and 
Philo remarks, that they specially delighted in allegorical 
interpretation.'^ They were extraordinarily strict in the 
celebration of the Sabbath. They did not venture on that 
day to move a vessel from its place, nor even to perform the 
functions of nature.^ In other respects too they showed 
themselves to be Jews. Though they were excluded from 
the temple they sent gifts of incense {avaOrniara) there." 
And they seem to have kept to the priesthood of the house of 
Aaron/* 

On this decidedly Jewish foundation, it is self-evident, that 
any real worship of the sun is out of the question. When 
therefore Josephus declares that ''daily before the rising of the 
sun, they address to it old traditional prayers, supplicating it, 
as it were, to rise," " this cannot be meant in the sense of 
an adaratio, but only in that of an invoeatio (observe the eh 
avT6v). Certainly such an invoeatio is of itself striking in 
Jewish monotheists, as being apparently founded on the idea 
(so alien to Jewish consciousness), that the sun is the repre* 
sentative of the Divine light ? That they did proceed upon 
the latter conception must be assumed from the motive stated 

'^ Fhilo^ iL 458. In explanation of the passage, comp. Zeller, T%eoL 
Jahrb. 1856, p. 426 ; Phihiopkie der Griechm, iiL 2. 293 aq. 

^< BO. Jud. it 8. 9. '* AntL xviu. 1. 5. 

^^ The qaeation here ib conoeming the interpretation of the passage, Antt, 
ZviiL 1. 5: ^AirMnrmg U r«» 9p999^» jci'^pcropovvt k»1 oxo9« 4 y^ ^^ 
d»^petf mytt$w(^ itp*it ▼> ^*^ f^tnsiw y/rov rt xmi fipufAartip. This 18 gene- 
rally tsanalated : " They cboose excellent men as receivers of revenues and 
of what the earth produces, and (they choose just such men) as priests for 
the sake of the preparation of bread and food." Bat it should rather be 
translated, "and (they choose) priests for the preparation of bread and food." 
In the former case the meaning would be, that they knew of no hereditary, 
but only an elective priesthood ; in the latter it would be stated, that they 
took their bakers and cooks out of the number of the priests (of the hooae 
of Aaron). 

'* BelL Jud, ii. 8. 5: Tlplp ydp Awaoxiuw top «|x<oi> ov)fy p0iyy9PTett 
r«i9 /3f/3ifX«y, x<»r^/ov; Zi rtpmg it( «evro» tvx»Si &9T%p i»trtyopri( 
dparttTimi, 
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by them for their caution in the performance of their neods» 
viz. that they might not offend the brightness of Ood.^' 

An intermingling of heterogeneous elements is here already 
found, and much that is peculiar and alien to traditional 
Judaism appears in their teaching in general When indeed 
Josephus says, that whoever entered their order had to swear 
not to teach any of their ordinances (So7/iara) otherwise than 
he had himself received them/' it may, by reason of the 
extensiveness of the notion of Bojfia, be doubtful whether 
special doctrines are meant thereby. At any rate however the 
order was in possession of special books, the careful preserva- 
tion of which was made the duty of the members.'* And 
with respect to their doctrines certain peculiarities are at 
least known to u& They searched the writings of the 
ancients (it is not dear whether the books of the sect or the 
canonical Scriptures are meant) to discover what would profit 
the soul and the body, the sanatory powers of roots, and the 
properties of stonea^ They must have highly estimated their 
angelology. The novice had to swear carefully to preserve 
the names of the angels."^ By reason of their study of 
Scripture and their purifications they ensured a knowledge of 
the future, and Josephus asserts that they were seldom 
mistaken in their predictions,'^ and gives several examples of 
correct prophecies by Essenes, e.g. by one Judas in the time 

f* BelL Jud. il 8. 9 : ^fi^irdt tUfyJ^ vfipi^Mf rov itou. The contraiy 
asBomption is incidentally met with in the Testam. XII. Patriarch. Beujamin, 
o. 8 : • iXws ou fmrnifirai wp^x^w M n£ipf09 mm ^pficpw, 4XX« fi&Xkw 

'' BeiL JtuL ii 8b 7 : ^«^»i fiir ^tr«i)»2rir«M ri» ^oyftantp Mpat ,i t»t 

'* BelL JuiL iL 8. 7 : •V9ii|^trti» ifiowt ri rt r^( ml^ut{ avrip fiifiXtm. 

^ BeH Jud, iL 8. 6: 2wav^»^9V9t U UroTttg 9tpl rm r«> rmXtniw 
rvyypif^fAmrmf fiiXterm rd vp^ u^Xumw ^X^t »«i vufAor^i i«Atyorr»c. 
'Et^fy «evroic v^o^ hp%TU9i9 x^aiup f'C*' ^ dXtiwriptct xm X/liif /^iM-vrfC 
dftpivfirrtu. 

^ BelL Jud, iL 8. 7 : wvrmpiwuif . . . r« tup dyyiTatt wfiptaxtt, 

" BelL Jud, iL 8. 12. 
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of Arlstobulus I.,^ one Menahem in the time of Herod," and 
one Simon in the time of Archelaus.^ Concerning their 
doctrine of the 80ul ani of iU immortality, Josephus expresses 
himself most fully. If we may trust his account, they taught 
that bodies are perishable, but souls immortal, and that the 
latter dwelt originally in the subtlest aether, but being 
debased by sensual pleasures united themselves with bodies 
as with prisons ; but when they are freed from the fetters of 
sense they will joyfully soar on high, as if delivered from 
long bondage. To the good (souls) is appointed a life beyond 
the ocean, where they are troubled by neither rain, nor snow, 
nor heat, but where a gentle Zephyr is ever blowing. But 
to the bad (souls) is appointed a dark cold r^on full of 
unceasing torment'' 



n. NATURE AND ORIGIN OF ESSENISM. 

Full as are the descriptions of our authorities, especially 
Josephus, the question from what point of view these various 
phenomena are to be explained, and from what general views 
and motives they proceed, remains to this day undecided. 
Some (and they now form the majority) insist on explaining 
Essenism wholly from Judaism, regarding it either as virtu- 
ally identical with Pharisaism, or at least deriving it (with all 
its diveigences) from Chasidaeic or Pharisaic Judaism. So 
especially the Jewish scholars Frankel, Jost, Gratz, Deren- 
bourg, Geiger, and among Christian scholars, Ewald, Hausrath, 

M AntL xiii. 11. 2 ; BeU. Jud. I 3. 5. 

»• AnU. XT. 10. 6. •* AntL xrii. 18. 8 ; Bell. Jud. IL 7. 8. 

^ BeO. Jud, 8. 11 : K«ei ytip Ipptnai irap' atrr»if 9)c 4 ^'C«, ^4»pTa ftip 

Au Zietfihisp, Ktil 9UfA7rXijii9^eti f/tit^ t« rev XtvroraTov ^nm»f ml$iptiu 
tivirtp iipxTdte roig QitfAtuiw tvyyt rtiri ^vjixfi K»rttcvu/€i9$ig, Ixti3«i» U rori 
Xmpuw »m\ fitTMpovs ^pt9$tti ib.r.X. 
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Tideman, Lauer, Clemens, Beuss, aud Kuenen. Ritschi 
advocates this standpoint in a peculiar manner. He regards 
Essenism as only a consistent carrying out of the idea of the 
universal priesthood (£x. xix. 6). He endeavours to explain 
all the single facts from one, viz. that the Essenes desired to 
be a nation of priests. Similarly Bestmann, only he does not 
see in Essenism the carrying out of the idea of the universal, 
but of the Aaronic priesthood. Lucius also esteems Essenism 
as a purely Jewish formation, and explains its origin from 
the exclusively '' pious " having in the Maccabaean period 
renounced the Jerusalem temple - worship, because they 
regarded it as illegitimate. From this renunciation of the 
temple - worship, all the peculiarities of Essenism are to be 
explained. In another manner again did EQlgenfeld formerly 
derive Essenism purely from Judaism. He thought (in his 
work on Jewish Apocalypse, 1857, p. 243 sqq.), that the 
Essenes must be regarded as merely a school of Jewish 
apocalyptics. The object of their asceticism (as in Dan. x. 2, 
3 ; Enoch IxxxilL 2, Ixxxv. 3, 4; Ezra ix. 24-26, xil 51) 
was, he says, solely that of making themselves worthy and 
capable of receiving revelations. " It was the higher illumina- 
tion, the reception of revelations especially by dream -visions, 
which they sought in this way to attain " (p. 25 3). Hilgen- 
feld, after defending this view in his ZeUschri/t for 1858, p. 
116 sqq., hinted already in that for 1860 at the possibility of 
Persian influence. Subsequently, in that for 1867, p. 97 sqq., 
he sought decidedly to prove, that not only Parsceism, but 
also Buddhism had exercised essential influence upon the 
formation of Essenism, to which view he adhered for a longer 
time (1868, p. 343 sqq.; 1871, p. 60 sqq.).* In his more 

>* In a certain sense be had already a predecesBor in Philo, who adduoei 
as examples of asceticum first the Persian Magi^ then the Indian Gymno' 
ntphiitSf and immediately after the Essenes (Quod omnia prohua liber, 
§ U, 12, ed. Mang. iL 456, 457 : 'E» ni^*i( fAtp ro M«y«^ ...*£» *I»)(mj 
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recent publications he again insists upon the Jewish founda- 
tion and admits only Parsee influences {Zeitschr. 1882, p. 
299; KiUzergesdMUe des VrchristerUhurns, pp. 141-149); he 
thinks the Essenes were originally Rechabites, who settled in 
a place called Essa, westward of the Dead Sea {Zeiisdir. 1 882, 
pp. 268 sqq., 286 sqq.; KetzergeachiefUe des Urchristenthums, pp. 
100 sqq., 139 sqq.).^ Lightfoot also (J^. PauTs EpistUs to 
the Colossiana and to Philemon, 2nd ed. pp. 355-396) adopts 
the opinion of a virtual Jewish foundation, with secondary 
Parsee influence. Lipsius too declares the origin of Essenism 
to be chiefly Jewish ; he however concedes the co-operation of 
foreign influences, only not on the part of Oreek philosophy 
or Parseeism, and still less of Buddhism, but on that of Syro- 
Palestinian heathenism. The development of Essenism " took 
place entirely on Palestinian soil" (BibdUxikon, iL 189, 190). 
While all the above-named regard Essenism as exclusively 
or chiefly a Jewish product, Lutterbeck, Zeller, Mangold and 
Holtzmann, following the precedent of Baur and Gfrorer, 
explain some more, some fewer, of the peculiarities which 
distinguish Essenism from traditional Judaism, by the influ- 
ence of Fythagoreanism, with which Josephus {AntL xv. 10. 4) 
had already compared Essenism. It was especially Zeller, 
who in his discussions with Ritschl sought^ on the basis of 
his comprehensive acquaintance with Greek philosophy, to 
point out parallels with Fythagoreanism in nearly all points. 
Herzfeld occupied a medium position, by finding that in 

)f TO TvftPO^o^tgTttw, . . . 'Km )f »al if n«Xx<ari>i| [««2] Ivpim »«Xejul- 
ya$mt ov« dlyOMC Jcr.X.). 

•' This place, Easa west of tlie Dead S.-a, baa been fabricated by Hilgen- 
feld purely ad hoc. He is himself only able to point oat an 'Envm, in 
Peraea, which is identical with Gerasa (Joeeph. Antt. xiii. 15. 8, oomp. with 
BelL Jud, L 4. 8). He thinks however that the name means '^foundaUon," 
and may therefore occur as the name of several places. Bat unfortunately 
this 'Ksva in Peraea does not exist at all, since the reading must be Ti ««««, 
by reason of BdL Jud, L 4-8, an i also the parallel passage, Antt, xiiL 15. & 
Comp. note 257, Tol. i. p. 117. 
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Essenism "a Judaism of quite peculiarly blended ultra- 
Pharisaic and Alexandrinian views appears in alliance with 
Pythagoreanism and with many rites of Egyptian priests" 
(iii. 369). Eeim too is of opinion, that while all the 
peculiarities of Essenism might be derived from Judaism, the 
parallels between Pythagoreanism and Essenism are too 
numerous and striking to suffer us to dispute the influence of 
the former upon the latter {G^esck Jem, i. 300 sqq.). 

It is not easy to find a way out of this labyrinth of views. 
The question will be simplified by first subjecting to an exa- 
mination the peculiar hypotheses of Bitschl, Lucius, and Hil- 
genfeld 1. The hypothesis of Ritschl is tempting, inasmuch 
as the Essenes certainly desire to exhibit^ like the Israelitish 
priests, a condition of special purity and holines& Hence the 
parallels between the two are very numerous. On the other 
hand however it leaves essential points unexplained, especially 
their rejection of animal sacrifices, marriage, the oath, and the 
anointing oiL" It is impossible to deduce all these pheno- 
mena satisfactorily from a single standpoint 2. And still 
less is this the case if the point is that chosen by Lucius. 
His attempt to explain all the singularities of the Essenes by 
their rupture with the illegitimate worship at Jerusalem may 
be designated a failure. For how should they have thus 
arrived at their rejection of marriage, oaths, slavery, trading, 
and their peculiarly puritanical tendency in general ? ^ In 
other respects too this starting-point is unfortunately chosen. 
For if the Essenes agreed, as Lucius admits, with the Pharisees 
in their legalistic tendencies, they had, at least after the time 
of Alexandra, no longer any reason for withdrawing from the 
temple-worship, since all sacred rites were then performed in 

^ Comp. Zeller, TheoL Jahrb. 1856, p. 418 aqq. PJulosophie der Grieehen, 
Ui. 2. 815 aqq. 

^* AgaiDSt Lucius, see also my notice in the Tked, LiUraturzeUung^ 1881, 
492-496. 
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a thoroughly correct manner. 3. The same objections as 
those against Bitschl and Lucius virtually apply to Hilgen* 
feld*8 earlier view of the Essenes as a community of Apoca- 
lyptics. Ilere too several peculiarities are left unexplained."^ 
If Essenignh in general can be regarded as a purely Jewish 
famuUionf U is certainly most simple Ur view it as a climax of 
the Pharisaic tendency, for its starting-point and many of its 
peculiarities are identical with those of the latter. Hence 
the question may be simplified to : Is JSssenism nothing m/yre 
than a peculiar offshoot of Pharisaism, or did foreign and 
alien influences cooperate in its origin and development t And 
if the hitter question be answered in the affirmative, what 
were these influences, Buddhism (as in Hilgenfeld's earlier 
view), Parseeism (Hilgenfeld and Lightfoot), Syro-Palestiniau 
heathenism (Lipsius), or lastly, the Orpheo-Pythagorean ten- 
dency of the Oreeks (Zeller and others) ? 

It cannot be denied that very many, nay, most particulars 
may be explained from the Judaeo-Pharisaio basis. Two main 
features especially, tJie rigid legalism and the punctilious care 
for ceremonial cleanness, are genuinely Pharisaic Their high 
regard for the gi^at lawgiver Moses and for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, their strict, nay, rigorous Sabbath-keeping, place them 
completely on the soil of Judaism. Their non-observance of 
certain precepts of the law, those especially concerning animal 
sacrifices, may have been the result either of some case of 
necessity or of an allegorical interpretation of the laws in 
question. In any case, it is not inconsistent with tlieir 
unconditional acknowledgment of the formal authority of the 
law. Then their punctilious care for purity is essentially 
Pharisaic The value attributed to Levitical purity, and to 
the baths and lustrations by which this was restored when 
defilement had been incurred, is a characteristic of Pharisaism.*^ 

^ Gomp. Zeller, Philoaophie der GrUd^en^ vL 2. 315 sqq. 
*^ Tertnllilin, De hapiismo, c 15 : Ceteram Israel Judaeus quoUdie lavat^ 
DIV. IL VOL. ir. 
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Especially is the Essenian. bathing before meals analogous to 
practices of Pharisaic Judaism, and is at most an increase of 
the Pharisaic custom.** Bathing after the performance of 
Natural functions was required at least of officiating priests."* 
If then tliis was required by the Essenes of all the members 
cf their association, it only shows that they desired to realizo 
in themselves the highest degree of purity according to Jewish 
uotiona We are also vividly reminded of Pharisaic views by 
the Essenian custom of bathing even after contact with a 
member of the order of a lower grade (ie. a novice). For just 
what the unclean Am-haarez was to the Phariaees, was the 
novice not actually admitted into the society to the Essence. 
JBssmism then is in the first place merely Pharisaism in the super- 
lative degree. From the effort to carry out completely the 
purity of life thus required may be explained also the Essenian 
sqfarcUion, their organization in narrow and exdusvve com- 
munities. If the Pharisee avoided as much as possible all 
intercourse with the unclean Am-haarez, the Essene com- 
pletely separated himself from the multitude and formed 
exclusive societies, in which similarity of disposition and 
endeavour afforded the possibility of realizing the ideal of a 

qoia qnotidie inqoinatar. When Hemerobaptuts (= »«/ 4^i>«y fimvti^i' 
f^tvoi) are meDtioned by EpiphaDius, haer. xni., as a Jewish sect, we have 
but the fabrication of a special sectarian name from a characteristic 
pecofiaritf of aU Jews. 

** Et. Mark viL 3, 4 : •/ ydp ^ttpwmt mmI vmmtf o/ * Iwlmtot idB fti 
vvyftfi »t^fftt»r»t rdc x**P*» ^^* ic4iovct» . . . kmI its' dyopAg idf fc4 f»»' 
riV*rr«/ (jaL /9«xT<V«rriti) •»» M(w§t». Gomp. also Matt xr. 2; Luke 
XL 88. Chagigah ii. 6 : ** For tlie partaking of Ghullin (profane food), 
tithe and heave, the hands must be washed (properly poured upon) ; for 
the eating of holy things they must first be dipped " (the latter precept 
applies only to those who partake of " holy ** food, t.e. food proceeding from 
samifices). Oomp. also p. 111. Bathing the whole body before eating 
cannot be shown to be a general precept in Rabbinic literature. The inter- 
pretation of the New Testament passages is questionable. 

** Joma iii. 2. Gomp. concerning the cleanness required of the priests, 
XoL L p. 278. 
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lifo of absolute ceremonial cleanness. The eamnion meals of 
these societies, the food for which was prepared by the priests, 
were a guarantee to the Essene that only clean food would 
be set before him. This close brotherly connection led to 
eommunUy of goods. The strict requirements made from 
members of the order made it necessary to admit new mem- 
bers into the society only after a long and strict funriiiate. 
The purity and holiness which the Essence strove to realize 
were indeed different, more exalted and special than those of 
the Pharisees. Bat almost all their peculiarities had at least 
their starting-point in Pharisaism. Their white raiment corre- 
sponded with the ofiBicial dress of Israelitish priests, and there- 
fore only shows, that the Essenes desired to manifest the highest 
degree of Jewish purity and holiness.** . . . Their caution in 
bathing,** and even their custom of not spitting forwards or 
to the right has its analogues in the Talmud.** Their repudia- 
tion of marriage is indeed a matter quite heterogeneous to 
genuine Judaism.*' But even this may be explained from 
Jewish premises. For since the act of marriage as such made 
an individual unclean and necessitated a Levitical bath of 
purification,** the effort to attain to the highest degree of 

*^ AooordiDg to Berachoth 61^, it was forbidden to perform the f anctioDB 
of nature towards the east or the west (it waa allowed only towarda the 
north or the south) to prevent expoaure towarda the temple. 

*' According to Miahna, Berachoth iiL 5, if any one happened to be bath- 
ing at the time for praying the Shema, and had not time to rise up and 
clothe himaelf, he most at leaat cover himself with water. Baft. Berachoth 
24^ requirea of any one unclothed before praying the Shema to wind the 
Tallith round his neck or his heart, that the upper parts of his body may 
not see the ahame. See Herzfeld, iiL 889. Comp. also Lucioa, p. 68. 

** According to Jer, Berachoth iiL 5, it waa forbidden to apit forwaida or 
to the right at prayer ; see Herzfeld, iiL 887. Thia cuatom ia observed to 
thia very day. 

9f Gomp. on the debitian tort, Jebamoth vi. 6 : *^ No one most withdraw 
from the duty of propagation, unless he has children already, according to 
the school of Shammai two sons, according to that of Hilld at leaat a son 
and daughter." Also Kethuhoth v. 6, 7 ; GUtiu iv. 6 ; Edujoth L 18, iv. 10. 

** Joseph. ApiofiL iL 9i: »«i i^trd rip »9f*iff9 rv»ov«/»» d»i^ kmI 
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purity migbt well lead to the entire repudiation of marriage. 
In all these points a surpassing of ordinary Judaism is appa- 
rent, and this is also the case in the strongly puritanical trut, 
by which the Essenian mode of life is characterixed. They 
saw in many of the social customs and institutions, which the 
development of culture entailed, a perversion of the primitive 
and simple ways of life prescribed by nature. They thought 
therefore that they manifested true morality by a rdum to 
the timplieify of nature and of natural ardinanee$. Henoe 
their rejection of slotwry, ocUhs, anointing ail, and of luxury in 
}*eneral; henoe their principle of living a simple life and allowing 
themselves only so much food and drink as nature required. 
It cannot be shown that they practised actual asceticism 
by fisistings and mortifications, by abstinence from flesh and 
wine. It was only the exceeding what nature required that 
tbey condemned.* Thrir rgtetion of trade is quite in accord- 
ance with this ethic radicalism ; they desired a communistio 
state, in which each worked for the whole body, and none 
enriched himself at the expense of others. 

If the bounds of ordinaiy Judaism are exceeded by 
the traits already depicted, this is still more the case in 
the extremely striking fact of the repudiation of animal 
sacrificea That the point of view sec up by Lucius in 
explanation of this fact does not l^'\d to the goal, has been 
already remarked.** The sole point of contact for it, on 
Jewish ground, seems to me, on the contrary, to be the con- 
tention of many of the prophets against the over-estimation 
of sacrifice. As the prophets insist, that God does not take 

yvy«i»«c dwtikivwmrimi tUktuu • m^; . Comp £jL zix. 15 ; Lev. XT. 16-18 ; 
Deat zxiiL 11, 12. 

** Hie prohibitioQ of tbd use of anointing oil during the stricter kind* 
of iastt bj Pbariaaic Judatsra (Taanith i 6 ; Joma Tiii. 1 ; oomp. Dan. z.8 ; 
Matt Tt. 17) does not tlhsrt'iore fall under quite the aune point of viev. 
It was to be a total abs^n««nce. 

iM Comp. also TieoL LiHenUuneinrng, 1881, p. 494. 
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pleasure in sacrifices, but in purity of intention, so, accordini; 
to the Essenian view, not the slaughter of beasts, but the 
sanctification of the body is true worship. 

This also is based upon a certain amount of moral 
radicalism. But the rejection of animal sacrifices involves a 
complete breach wUh Jvdaiam proper^ which is not done away 
with by the fietct, that the Essenes used to send gifts of incense 
to the temple at JerusaleuL A stiU stranger phenomenon 
presented on Jewish soil is their peculiar conduct with re- 
spect to the sun. It is quite impossible that their €ifxh eh 
rip ffXioy can be only the Jewish Shema repeated before 
sunrise ;^^^ on the contrary, they turned towards the sun while 
praying, because they saw in it the representative of the 
Divine light This is proved especially by the circumstance, 
that in doing their needs they carefully avoided uncovering 
themselves towards the sun. The information too of 
Epiphanius, that the Ossaians (who are certainly identical 
with the Essenes) had united with the Sampsitae, i.e. adorers 
of the sun, leads to the conclusion, that they were in real 
earnest in their religious estimation of the sun.^" However 
this may be, the very turning to the sun in prayer was 
contrary to Jewish customs and notions, which on the contrary 
required the turning to the temple, and expressly repudiated 
the direction towards the sun as heathenish.^^ 

^*^ So most Jewish aeholan, also DereDbonx^, p. 169, note 8. Gomfv 
on saying the Shema before sunrise, Berachoih L 2, and on the Shema in 
general, p. 88 sq. 

^^ See Epiphanius, haer. xz. 8 : »«i *O0#«/«p re U7ftf€m •vtcht Iwlmt^w^ 

im>Mt9nt vTnpKiiftivttf. Comp. also Epiphan. hatr, xix.2, liii. 1-2. Light* 
foot, Si. Pants BpiUleM to the Cohstians, etc, 2nd ed. pp. 88, 874 sq. 
The identity of the Essenes and Ossaians is soarcely doubtfal, though 
Epiphanins treats them as two di£Ferent sects, kaer. z. and six. (Ligfatfoot, 
p. 88). He oorreeUy explains (haer. HiL 2) the name 2«fci/^«Mi by 
'HAimjm/ (from fffcui^i the snn). 

^^ See especially Esek. viiL 16 sqq. According to Sukka v. 4, two 
prieelB used to blow with tnunpets in the morning at oock-crowing at the 
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Thus are we more and more driven to the view, that foreign 
influences co-operated in the formation of Essenism. And 
this becomes undoubted, if the account given of its Anthro- 
pology by Josephus is even in the main trustworthy. For if 
it really taught the pre-existenoe of the soul and regarded the 
body as only the sours prison, this is of itself a proof of the 
influence of foreign philosophemes. Thus the question con* 
ceming the origin of Essenism is changed into the question 
concerning the trustworthiness of Josephus. This is not 
indeed utterly above suspicion, and we have already seen 
(above, p. 16 sq.), that he has given a Greek tinge to the 
teaching of the Pharisees and clothed their Jewish doctrine 
in a Greek garment But we also saw that all that he says 
of them is in substance true, and that it is only the form 
which is derived from without. If then only one sentence 
which he says concerning the anthropology of the Essenes is 
true, it is certain that their doctrine of man is dualistic, t.e. 
non-Jewish. And there is the less ground for doubting this^ 
since from this point of view many of their peculiarities, 
especially their efiTorts after purity, surpassing as they did 
even those of Phariseeism, are most simply and naturally 
explained. 

But what foreign influences have we then to eaneider t No 

feast of Tabernacles, first of all at the door which led from the court of 
the men to the court of the womoi, then at the eastern door of exit from 
the latter; hereupon they inrned towards the west (Ce. towards the 
temple) and said, with reference to Esek. viiL 16 : *' Our fathers, who were 
in this place, turned their backs to the temple of God and their faces to the 
east and worshipped the son towards the east But we turn our eyes to 
God.** When it is said in the Wisdom of Solomon, that we ought to 
prevent the sun with thanksgiving to God, and to pray to God wpi; 
dvmrix^p ^wr^r, frp6t has not a local but a temporal meaning : *' towards 
sunrise,** like Luke zxiv. 29, wp9g irvifw ; eomp. Grimm, ExegeL Handb. 
tu Sap, SaL xvi. 28. The matter too adduced by Lucius (pp. 61, 69 sq., 
note 125) to explain Eitfynian customs from a Jewish standpoint is not 
ooDYincing. Its irrelevance is well pointed ont by Lightfoot (pp. 374-376), 
who conjectures that the Sampeitae are merely an offshoot of the KiMcncs 
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less than four differont factors have been proposed, via^ 
Buddhism, Parseeism, Syrian heathenism, and Pythagoreanism. 
Each of these factors may in fact have exerted an influence 
upon intellectual life in Palestine during the last centuries 
before Christ ; and for this very reason an answer to the above 
question must remain an uncertain one. Buddhism seems 
the most far-fetched But when we consider, that an acquaint- 
ance with India had already been opened to the Western 
nations by the victories of Alexander the Great, that after- 
wards Megasthenes, in the time of Seleucus I. Nicator, f.e. ^ 
about 300 B.C., furnished, on the ground of his own observa- 
tions during a prolonged sojourn in India, a thorough descrip^ 
tion of the countty and its inhabitants,^ and that a regular 
commercial intercourse with India by way of the Red Sea 
probably existed during the Graeco-Boman period,'^ when 
also the striking parallel in some instances between Buddhism 

^^ See the exiensive fragments of Megasthenes in If tiller, Fragwu hUU 
graee. iL 897-489. Comp. also conceming him Pauly*s Rtal-Ene. iy. 1721. 
Nicolai, Griech, lAUraturguck, IL 170 sq. The work of Megasthenes seems 
to hare been for a long time the main source of information oonoeming 
India. Strabo however availed himself also of other authors of the retinae 
of Alexander the Great as authorities {e,g. Aristobulus, Nearchos, 
Onosikritos). For other 'I»)/jui, see MuUer, Fragm. hist, graee. ir. 
688b below ; Nicolai, Griuk. LUeraharguch. ii. 170 sq. That certain chief 
points were matters of general knowledge is seen from Philo, Quod omniM 
probut liber, § 11. Josephns, BeU. Jud. TiL 8. 7 (ed Bekker, p. 160, lin. 
20 sqq.). Lassen in his Indiaeke AUerihumskunde, vol. ii. (2nd ed. 1874) 
pp. 626-751, gives a history of Greek acqnaintance with India. Comp. the 
careful discostton in Lightfoot^ St PauTs Epistkn to die Cotomam^ etc., 
pp. 890-396, and the two works cited by him, vis. Reinand, ReUuiona 
PoHtiquee et Commereialee de tempire remain avec PAiie centrtde, Paris 1868 ; 
and PriaoU, 7%e Indian Trav^ of ApoUonhis of Tgana and the Indian 
Embasnu to Rome, 1878. 

iM Comp. especially the Peripltu marie Erythraei mentioned above, ppu 
87 and 44, and the literature dted in the preceding note. In the time 
of Augustas political embsssies also came from India to Rome (Monumenhan 
Ancgranum, v. 60, 61, and Mommsen, Bee gestae divi Augueti, 1888, p. 182 mj. 
Strabo, zv. 1. 4, p. 686, and xv. 1. 73, p. 719. Dio Casi. liv. 9. 8neton.. 
Aug, 21. Oroeius, vL 21. 19). 
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and Essenism is considered, the possilbility at least of ah 
actual connection cannot be disputed. It is true, that the still 
very scanty intercourse between India and the West in pre- 
Christian times makes this connection improbable.^^ It is 
more obvious to think of Parseeism or Pythagoreanism ; for 
the points of contact with Syrian heathenism are but very 
general, and affect at most only individual details. In 
Parseeigni, on the other hand, we find a whole series of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Essence : the lustrations, the 
white garments (for the Magi), the adoration of the sun, 
the repudiation of animal sacrifices proper (t.e. the presentation 
of the flesh to the Deity), and especially their angelology and 
magic. Since too ordinary Judaism seems to have been 
affected by Parseeism (see voL i p. 360), the assumption of 
Parsee influence is a very obvious one, since it would be 
only somewhat stronger in Essenism than in the latter.^' 
But other points again are not at all Parseeistic, especially 
celibacy and the entire anthropology.^ Hence all things 
considered, the hypothesis adopted especially by Zeller, that 
the peculiarities of Essenism are to be explained from 
Pythagorean influences, has the largest amount of probability 
in its favour. For Pythagoreanism, of all the hitherto named 
tendencies, shows the greater number of parallels with 

iM See, on the other hand, Zeller, PhXbioplM dmr Qritchin, iiL 8. 828. 
Dghtfoot, SL PauTs Epiallu to the CoUmianB, ete., ppu 890^96. The 
attempts recently made to point out Indian inflaenees'in other departments 
also are questionable, nay, more than qnestioDable. This applies especially 
to Seydel, Dom EoangeUwn von Juu in mnen VerhdUniMten xu BuddhO'Sage 
und Budftha-Lekre, Leipzig 1882 (on the other hand, TheoL LUeraiunteiiufig, 
1882, p. 415 sqq.). The same, Die Buddha-Legende und doe Leben Jesu nach 
den EvangeUen, Ijeipzig 1884 (on the other hand, TheoL Litxtg. 1884, 
p. 186 sqq.). On Pythagoras, Schroeder, Pjfthagorae und die Inder, Leipng 
1884 (on the other hand, A. W. in the IdL CentndU. 1884, No. 46). 

^^^ See Hilgenfeld, Zeiltchr. fur wiseenedkaftL TheU. 1867, p. 99 sqq. 
The same, Ketzergeechichte dee UrchriitenthumSf p. 141 sqq. Lightfoot, 
|i. 387 sqq. 

^<»> See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, ui. 2. 820 sqq. 
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Esseuisni. It shares its aspirations for bodily purity and 
sanctity, its lustrations, its simple habits of life apart from 
all sensual enjoyments, its high estimation (if not exactly its 
requirement) of celibacy, its white garments, repudiation of 
oaths, and especially its rejection of bloody sacrifices, also the 
invocation of the sun and the scrupulosity with which all that 
was unclean (such as human excrements) was hidden from 
it;^ and lastly, the dualistio view of the relation of soul and 
body. All these belong equally to the ideal of both the 
Essenes and Pythagoreans.^ If an actual connection between 
the two is by reason of this far-reaching accordance, to say 
the least, very probable, this probability is increased by the 
fact, that a new light is thus cast upon even those peculiarities 
of Essenism, which may be explained from a Jewish founda- 
tion. They thus become, not the result of a spontaneous 
development, but of a fertilization of Judaism by new factors. 
These latter exercised a power of attraction over Judaism, 
because they found therein a series of points of contact for 
their own elective affinity. 

Such an influence of Pythagoreamsm upon a Jewish circle, 
leading to the formation of this separate sect upon Jewish soil, 
is historically easy of explanation. Essenism is met with at 
the earliest about the middle of the second century before 
Christ But Pythagoreanism, if not as a settled school of 
philosophy, still as a view of life and a practice of morals, is 
far more ancient As then Greek culture must have had a 
powerful influence upon Palestine since the time of Alexander 

>M That the adoxmtion of the son formed part of the Pythagorean ideal 
18 seen especially from the biography of Apolloniua of Tyana by PhiloBtratua 
(cunip. Zeller, Philoscphie der Gritchtn^ iii. 2, p. 155, note 1). The effort 
too to avoid the sight of what was unclean ia genuinely Pythagorean. 
Comp. Zeller, TheoL Jahrb. 1856, p. 425. Mangold, Irrkhrtr der Pastoral- 
brie/e^ p. 52. 

"<» See the proofr in Zetler, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 401 eqq. ; Philosophk 
dor Griechen^ iiL 2, p. 825 sqq. 
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the Great, — it was not repressed until the Maccabaean risiDg, 
— it is only natural, if we find actual proof of this influence of 
J Hellenism in the circle of the Essenes. Thus Essenism would 
he a Beparation from the soil of Jvdaism proper, which was 
perhaps effected in the second century before Christ, under Oredc 
influences, with the view of realizing an ideal akin to Pytha- 
goreanism, but with an adherence to its Jeunsh foundation}^ 

One thing alone prevents our establishing this result with 
certainty, and this is the enigmatical form uf Pythagoreanism 
itsell Just those peculiarities, which it has in common with 
Essenism, are themselves not genuinely Greek, but very pro^ 
bably of Oriental origin. May not then their coincidence be 
explained by the fact, that each of the two has independently 
drawn from a common Oriental source ? This would again 
lead to a derivation of Essenism mainly from Parsee influences. 
The possibility of this cannot be denied. But possibly both 
Parsee and Pythagorean influences were in operation. The 
different currents of culture frequently cross each other on 
the soil of Western Asia in so chequered and manifold a 
manner that it is impossible to answer such questions with 
certainty. Two things however may be established as the 
result of our investigation : (1) That Essenism is first and 
mainly a Jewish formation ; and (2) that in its non-Jewish 
features it has most affinity with the Pythagorean tendency of 
the Greeks. 

^^^ ThequestioD wlietiier the TKerapeutae were offshoots of the EsseDes or 
vice versa (answered by Zeller at fint in the fonner, b«t subeeqaently in 
the latter senae) must now he left undiflcosBed, since the only work which 
gives ns any information concerning the Therapeutae, viz. Pliilo, De vita 
c<mtenq>lativa (Mang. iL 471-486), is certainly spuriooR, and theTberapeatae 
very probably merely Christian monks. See below, § ;>4. 1. 
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DentMh, art «* Dispenkm,* in KiUo*0 Cyehpasdia ofBMeaJL lAUraimr%. 
Wertoott, art *" DispmioD,'* in Smith's Dietumaty o/A§ BibU. 
Weizsicker, art '' Zerttrenang," in SchenkeVs Bit^llex. v. 712-716. 
Hoidekoper, Judaism at Roms RC.lBto A.D. 140, New York 1876 (conip 

TheoL Htn^ 1877, p. 163). 
Hambarger, lUal-Acfelepddie /Br Bibd vmd Talmud, Dir. IL (1888) art 

''Zehn SOUnme," '' Zmtreonng,** ako '•Alexandria," '* Antiochia,*« 

^ Rom,** et& 

^ ^^^ u Xhe history of the Jews dunng the times of Christ is not 
confined to the narrow limits of the Holy Land Jewish 
communities of greater or less msgnitnde and importance had 
settled in almost all the countries of the then civilised world. 
These remained, on the one hand, in constant communication 
with the mother country, and on the other, in active inter- 
course with the non-Jewish world, and thus became of great 
importance both in respect of the internal development of 
Judaism and its influence upon other civilised nations. The 
cauiti of this di^ptrdon were of very different kinda In 
former times the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors of Israel 
violently deported large masses of the nation into their eastern 
provinces. This occurred again, though to a less extent^ when 
Pompey e^. carried off hundreds of Jewish captives to Boma 
Of greater importance however were the voluntary emigrations 
of Jewish settlers during the Graeco-Boman period to the 
countries bordering on Palestine, and to all the chief towns of 
the then civilised world for the sake chiefly of trade. It was 
especially at the commencement of the Hellenistio period, that 
these migrations were most numerous. The Diadochoi and 
their successors, for the sake of consolidating their kingdoms, 
promoted to the uttermost of their power the intermingling of 
the different nationalities, and consequently migrations from 
one province to another. They were also frequently in need 
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of great masses of settlers for their newly founded towns. 
And in both of these interests the rights of citizenship or 
other privileges were in many places granted without further 
ceremony to immigrants. Attracted by these circumstances, 
large numbers of Jews also were induced to settle in other 
lands. Adverse events at home may also have contributed 
their part, and especially the exposed situation of Palestine, 
which in aU complications between Egyyt and Syria became 
the scene of war. This induced many thousand Jews to 
emigrate to the neighbouring countries of Syria and Egypt^ 
where, especially in the capitals Antioch and Alexandria, and 
in all the newly founded Hellenistic cities, valuable privil^es 
were bestowed upon them. They next resorted to Asia Minor, 
particularly the towns of the Ionic coast, as well as to all 
the more important ports and commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Hence the Sibyllist was able, about the year 140 B.a, to say 
of the Jewish people, that every lan^ and every sea was filled 
with them.^ About the same time (139-138 ac.) th6 Boman 
Senate despatched a circular in favour of the Jews to the 
kings of Egypt. Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia and Parthia, and 
to a great number of provinces, towns and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea (1 Mace. xv. 16-24). It may hence be 
safely inferred, that there was then already a greater or less 
number of Jews in all these lands.^ Strabo, speaking of the 
time of SuUa^ says (about 86 B.a), that the Jewish people had 
already come into every city, and that it was not easy to find 

> Orac. SibylL iiL 271 : TltUm It >«ti» «i^v ^tkipnf ««< vOam iiXtuttt, 
*» BesideB the kiogsof Egypt, Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia and Parthia, 
there are also named in 1 Mace. zv. 16-24 : Sampeaine (Samsan on the 
Black Seal), Sparta, Sicyon (in Peloponnesus), the ielands of Deloe and 
Somos, the town of Gortyna io Crete, the couotiy of Caria with the towns 
of Myndos, HshVamMHiifi and Cnidos, the islands of Cos and Rhodes, the 
coantry of Lycia with the town of Phasaelis, the country of Pamphylia with 
the town Side^ the Phoenician town Arados, and finally Cyprus and 
Cyreue. 
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a place in the world which had not received this race, and was 
not occupied by them.*'* Josephus * too and Philo * express 
themselves incidentally in a similar manner. The extent of 
the Jewish dispersion is most amply described in the epistle 
of Agrippa to Caligula, given by Philo. Jerusalem — it is 
here said — ^is the capital not only of Judaea, but of moeft 
countries, by reason of the colonies which it has sent out on 
fitting occasions into the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Coelesyria, and the still more remote Pamphylia 
and Gilicia, into most parts of Asia as far as Bithynia, and 
into the most distant comers of Pontus; also to Europe, 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Etolia, Attica, Aigos, Corinth, 
and the most and best parts of Peloponnesus. And not only is 
the continent full of Jewish settlements, but also the more 
important islands, — ^Euboea, Cyprus, Crete, — to say nothing of 
the lands beyond the Euphrates. For all, with the exception 
of a small portion of Babylon and those satrapies which 
embrace the fertile land lying around it, have Jewish inhabit- 
ants.' The Acts of the Apostles also mention Jews and theit 
associates from Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, from 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 

*^ Stiabo in Joseph. AntL zir. 7. 2 : tie ^Agmv ve'Tuv fin s-te^ fXuXvlf/, juii 
roxof ov« Uri ff^im: tvpttw r^e tlx^pfihne is ^ 'KmpMUwrm rwr^ to ^Xm,, 

< Joseph. BelL Jud. IL 16. 4 (Bekker, p. 188) : w yap Ictib M 'riic 
olKnvfihut Inftoe i ft4 fMtpaw pptniprnf ix^p. BeiL Jud, viL 8. 8 : r« ytlp 
'1ov2«/m» yipog flroXv ftip mmtm wAtiM r«v •InrntfUmw wmfig^aptmi rtif 

« Philo, In Flaccum, § 7 (Mang. il 524) : 'lovWovf ymp xMf A*''« )'• 
^'oXum^SptTltiB ov x^p*h *Hf mirimc tHttmrme wXttrruc ttttl w^cuftopttrartts 

as V tkmxfiw l» wetripat »«i raTra^ ««i wpoTaxTUP kmI rip iri Aim 
wp9yi»u» otjiup fl««tfTO/, wmrpi^as M^f{o9rfr« ^» als lyt9wii$ma» ami Irpa- 
^maw tic Mas U aal ari^^pUpas wi»s jxlot dvotKtap rrtiXafitPU^ rtiis 
Hxltrats %apil^6ftt»9i, 
* Pbilo, Le^t. ad Cajum, § 86, Mong. iL 587. 
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tlgypt and Cyrene, from Home, Crete and Arabia (Acts iL 
9-11). 

In Mesopotamia, Media, and Babylonia lived the descendants 
of those members of the kingdom of the ten tribes and of the 
kingdom of Judah who had once been carried away thither 
by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.' The '^ ten tribes " never 
returned at all from captivity/ and even in the times of 
Akiba there were disputes as to whether they would ever 
do so.' Nor must the return of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin be conceived of as completa Nay, these exiles 
subsequently received fresh accessions. For the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Ochus, on his return from his Egyptian campaign 
(about 340 B.C.), brought with him Jewish captives also, and 
planted them in Hyrcania on the Caspian Sea.* These Jewish 
settlements may also have been increased by voluntary addi- 
tions. From all these causes the Jews in those provinces 
were numbered, not by thousands, but by millions.^ Since 

* Gomp. on the different deportations, Winer, Realw&rterb., art ^' EziL" 
On the localities, see note 14, below. 

^ Joseph. ArUt, xi. 6. 2. 4 Ezra xilL S9-47. Origen, Epist ad A/ri- 
eanum^ § 14. 

* Simhedrin x. 3,Jfn.: **The ten tribes never return, for it is said of 
them (Deut xxix. 27) : He will cast them into another land, as it is this 
day. As then this day departs and never returns, so too are they to depart 
and never retam. As the day becomes dark and then again light, so will 
it one day be light again to the ten tribes with whom it was dark." 

* Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, L 486 : ^Clxoe 'ApTaiipi§v -raU ih A/yv«To» rrpa^ 
rtvuw (ik9ptK%9 mtxf*9tXc»9iap cfAf v * Ioi/)«Ak», Zp tovs fiif h'TpKttMiif Kmnjuttwi 
^PH Tit Kmtipitp im.'KtUQjiy rwg di ly B«^yA«i'/, of xal (Atxpi tivv tlaiw ttvrolftf 
me To^Xfli rip 'EXAijvMir ioropotwip. Orceins, ilL 7 : Tuuc etiam Ochoa, qui 
et Artazenes, post transactum in Aegypto maxinium diutumomque helium 
plurimos Jadaeorom in transmigrationem cgit atque in Hyrcania ad Gaspium 
mare habitare praecepit: quos ibi nsque in hodiemnm diem ampliasimi 
generis sui incrementis consistere atque ezim quandoque erupturos opinio 
est Eiirser in the Chrrmik de$ Eusebiua und Hieronymut ad annum Abr, 
1657 (ed. Scfaoene, iL 112 sq.). Syncellus alone speaks of a settlement 
in Babylon ; other authorities mention only the settlement in Hyrcania on 
the Caspian Sea. 

1* Joseph. Antt. xL 5. 2 : Ai U Zi*m ^X«i2 vipaf %UIb Evpp»Tov htf 3tv^ 
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they dwelt on the eastern borders of the Boman Empire, — till 
Trajan, as subjects of the Parthians, and subsequently as 
inhabitants of those eastern provinces which could never be 
securely maintained by the Boroans/^ — their attitude was 
always of political importance to the empire. P. Petronius, 
legate of Syria^ esteemed it dangerous in the .year 40 B.a to 
excite in them a hostile disposition towards Boma" During 
the Vespasian war the insurgents sought to incite their oo- 
religionists beyond the Euphrates to hostilities against Bome.^ 
It was a great peril for Tngan in his advance against the 
Parthians to be menaced in lus rear by the insurrection of 
the Mesopotamian Jews (see § 21). Josephus names the 
strong cities of Kehardea (NdapSa) and Kisibis, the former 
on the Euphrates, the latter in its valley, as the chief dwelling 
places of the Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jewa.^^ Both 

ftvpimlig Awup%i ttml dfiifif ywmwinpmi fti )vv«^ff»«<. AniL xt. 
2. 2 : i» B«i^x«M • . • U$m zmi wX^: If *Im^«iW». On the history of the 
Babylonian Jews, oomp. espedaUy i4iil<. xyiii. 9. Reference is aometimes at 
least made in the Mishna to the Jews of Babylonia and Media. See SMoaUm 
iiL 4 (the balf^ekel tax of Babylonia and Media) ; CkaUa iy. 11 (llie first- 
bom not accepted from Babylonia) ; Joma tL 4 (the Babylonians plucked the 
wool of the scape-goat on the day of atcmement) ; Menaekotk xi 7 (Baby- 
lonian priests) ; Baba mexia iv. 7, Skabbatk vL 6 (Median JewesMs) ; Baba 
kamma ix. 5 » Baba mtzia iv. 7 (restitation for plondered property is binding 
as far as Media) ; Shabbalk iL 1, Natvr t. 4, Baba batkra t. 2 (Nahom the 
Mede). The Book of Tobit also proyes that Jews dwelt in Media (Tob. 
L 14, iii. 7, etc.). 

1^ On the political history, see Marqoaidt^ RdmUckt SiaaUctrwakimtj^ 
vol L (1881) pp. 485-488. 

u Philo, Le^. ad Cajum, § 88, Mang. IL 578. 

1* Joseph. Bell Jud. vL 6. 2 (p. 108, line 19 sq., ed. Bekker). Titus 
reproaches the Jews that »«i wft»^m fUw ufiip irpi; rov^ vvi$ Eif^pamw 
M puntptwfiY» 

'^ Joseph. AiUL xriiL 9. 1 and 9,/ii. On Kehardea (K3mru)i see Panly's 
Real'Enc. y. 875 uq. («.o. Naarda). Bitter, Erdkundt^ x. 146. Hamburger, 
Rfol'Ene./^ Bibel tmd Talmud, ii. 852 sq. On Nisbis, Pauly^ SealEnc. 
y. 659 sq. Bitter, Erdhtnde, xi. 413 sqq. Nisibis wss not on the Euphrates, 
as might appear from Josephus, but on the Mygdonius, an affluent of the 
Gbaboiss, which again is an affluent of the Euphrates. It formed the centre 
of the localities mentioQed 2 Kings xyiL 6, xviii. 11, to which the membeia 
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cities were in subsequent centuries chief seats of Talmudic 
Judaism, and are therefore frequently mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud." 

Josephus names Sjrria as the country in which was the 
laigest percentage of Jewish inhabitants, and its capital, 
Ahtioch, was especially distinguished in this respect" Other 
cities of Syria also numbered their Jewish inhabitants by 
thousands ; this was the case with Damascus, where, accord- 
ing to the statement of Josephus, 10,000 or (according 
to another passage) 18,000 Jews are said to have been 
assassinated at the time of the war.^^ Philo tells us of 
Asia also, as of Syria, that Jews dwelt in large numbers in 
evtry city}* Aristotle, during his sojourn in Asia Minor 
(348-345 B.C.), had a meeting with an educated Jew, who 
had come thither, who ^ESXXofvuc^ ^p ov t$ BiaXiicr^ fiovov 
aXX^ Kol r§ ^uxQ, Qearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, gives 
in his book on sleep further particulars concerning this 

of the kingdom of the ten tribes were carried by the AsByrians (see Gresenios* 
Thesaurtu^ and Winer's RealwMerbuch on the articles rhn, iSlTi, ffll, ^D| 

Halach, Habor, €k>2an. Media ; and the oommentaries on 2 Kings zviL 6, 
xTiiL 11). Nehardea, on the other hand, lay farther southward in Baby- 
lonia proper. Thus around Niribis were grouped the descendants of the ten 
tribes, and around Nehardea the descendants of the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah, increased in both instances by subsequent additions. For Rabbinical 
matter on the abode of the ten tribes, see Lightfoot, Horae Hebr, in epist. 1 
ad Corinthios, addenda ad o. ziv. {Opp, ed. Uoterodam. iL 929-932) ; Ham- 
burger, Real-Enc iL 1281 sqq. (art " Zehn Stamme "). Compi also 4 Ezra 
xiiL 89-47, and above, p, 170. 

^' See Berliner Beitrdge zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens 
im T(dmud und Midrash (Berlin 1884), pp. 47 sqq., 63 sq. KPTins is also 
already mentioned in the Mishna, Jebamoth zvi. 7. 

^" BdL Jud, YiL 3. 3: To ykf 'Iwlmittp yifog voA^ flip Kord wtumw rtv 
otnMfftitnp retfioTttprmi rotg ivtx^piotf, vXcirrov ^i rji Ivpi^ xard r4» 
ysiT9itt9i» d»m/At/Aiy/Aho9, i^mt pints ^ kxl r#f 'ApTtox^t^t ^l^ v^v liti 
TO T#; xoXfi#f /liyi^g. Gomp. Hamburger, Real-Enc, «.v. Antiochien. 

17 10,000, BelL Jud. ii. 20. 2. 18,000, BelL Jud.yu.8,7 (p. 161, 27, ed. 
Bekker). 

1* Philo, ad Legat. Cajum, § 33, Mang. ii. 582 : Iwlattot xaf ixiornp 
WXijr iiffi xttf*v?ivi0tts *Aai«e( ri »ml 2vpims, 

DIY. U. VOU II. F 
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meeting." Antiochus the Great settled 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia and Babylonia in Phrygia and Lydia.** 
And to mention nothing else, the Soman edicts in favour of 
the Jews communicated by Josephus (AnU, xiv. 10, zvL 6), 
and the entire history of the Apostle Paul, show how widely 
the Jews had spread over the whole of Asia Minor. The 
statement of Agrippa in his epistle cited above, that Jews had 
settled in Bithynia and in the most distant comers of Pontus,'^ 
is abundantly confirmed by the Jewish inscriptions in the 
Greek language found in the Crimea.** 

But most important with regard to the history of civilisa- 
tion was the Jewish Dispersion in Egypt and especially in 
Alexandria.** Long before the time of Alexander the Great 

^* Theaoooont of Ctesrohoi is p rowtv ed bj Josephus, etmira Apumem^ L S2 
(p. 200 sq., ed. Bekker). Eusebins, Prtup. evang. ix. 6, has the histoiy 
from Josephus. Olemeni Alexandrinns, Strom, L 15. 70, also briefly notioea 
the matter. Gomp Mailer, Pragmenta HitL Graee, iL 828 sq. Outaehmid, 
Neue BeUrSge zur GeschichU des alten Orients (1876), p 77. 

•• AntL xiL 3. 4. 

*^ Philo, ed. Maug. iL 587 : dxpt BtivpUg »«) rZw rov Iloyrov ^v^^v- 
Comp also Acts zviiL 2 (Aquila, a Jew of Poutns). 

** See a Jewish inscription from Pantikapaion (on the Cimmerian Bos- 
phomii) of the year 877 aer. Boep. sr a.d. 81, in the Corp, Inter, Graee. 
ToL iL p. 1005 (addenda, n. 2110^). Another from Anapa (also in the 
Crimea) of the year 888 aer. Boep. = a.d. 42 in Stephani, Pererga arviUieo- 
logica {Buttetin de VAcadimk de St, P^ersbourg, toL L 1860, col. 244 eqq.). 
See also Gaspari, Quellen aur GetcMchte de$ Tau/tymboU, iiL (1875) p. 269. 
The Hebrew inscriptions from the Crimea, some of which Chwolsen thought 
might be referred to even the first centnrj after Christ (Chwolsen, Achtuhn 
hebrOisehe Orabschri/Un aus der Krim, M^moirts de VAcad/mie imp&iaU 
dee eciencee de Sl PAerdfourg^ viL* S^rie, toL ix. 1866, No. 7), are mach 
more modem, the dates which decide the question having been &bricated 
by Fiikowitsch. See the proof in Stnck (A, Firkowitech und eeine Entdeek- 
ungen, ein Orahstein der kebrduiehen Orahechri/ten der Krim^ Leiptig 1876) 
and Harkavy (AUjUdische DenkmSler out der Krim^ M4moirt$ de tAcadindt 
impiriale des sciences de Sl Pdertbourg, viL* 8^e, vol xziy. 1876, No. 1). 
The fact of the forgery was subsequently acknowledged to at least a limited 
extent by Chwolsen himself (in his Corpus Inscriptionwm Hebraicarum, Peters- 
burg 1882). Comp. also Kautzsch in the TheoL Litztg. 1883, p. 819 sqq. 

'* Comp. ClcSB, De colonus Jndaeorum in Aegyptum terrasque cum Aegyptit 
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Jewish immigrants were already found thera Psammetichus I. 
is said tx) have had Jewish mercenaries in his army in his 
war against the Ethiopians, 650 BX.** In the time of 
Jeremiah a large train of Jewish emigrants went into Egypt, 
for fear of the Ghaldees and in opposition to the will of the 
prophet (Jer. xliL, xliiL ; for the occasion, see Jer. xli.). They 
settled in various parts of Egjrpt, in Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph 
and Pathros (Jer. zliv.) ;** and though many of them embraced 
the religion of Egjrpt and many were extirpated by war, still 
a remnant was left. A forcible deportation of Jewish colonists 
to Egypt is said to have taken place in the time of the 
Persian supremacy.** Their most flourishing period however 
does not begin till the time of Alexander the Great As early 
as the foundation of Alexandria, Jewish settlers were attracted 

ccnjuncUu post Mostn deduetis, P. I., Stuttg. 1S82. Hamburger, lieat-Ene. 
art *' Alezandrien.** See other literatore in Renas, Gesch. der heiL Schriften 
Alien Tutaments, § 430. 

^ Ariateae, epUL ed. M. Schmidt, in Menc' Archiv fir wmemehaJtL 
Er/onehung de$ A. 71 voL L p. 2b5 (HaTercamp^a JoiephuSy iL 8. 104), 
enomeratea the three following chief emigrationa of Jews to Egypt, from 
Ptolemy I. backwards: 'E«ii»e; ydp (ie. Ptolemy Lagos) ixtJiS^r rd 
timrd »oiXn» Sv^/ffv *§tl <l>oipI»nM ikvawva, rvyx^«/«fMr t^n/*^^*^ f*tT AAptitL^^ 

i* 99^ Kml vpo( Zi»m f*vpMae in, His rtiv ^louZaimw x^p»t th ATyvTrup 
f*triiyeiytir* d^* atw mtt rptU ftvpM^tt ttmiovxUmt dApip kKXtKTUf f/f njy 
xffp^" ttmr^tttwtw \9 Toif ^p^vpiotf 4)ii piiw Km\ vportpot /»«v«r c/ffiXi|At/^«i» 
9V9 rf Tlipofi, xml wp^ r9(m§» Mpav 9VfAftmx4t*f iimTt9Tti>^ifit9 irpo^ top rip 
ikl$i6vm9 fiaviTiiu /Aix^wiui m YMptpurrixH^' dX)C ov ronivnt rfl xTiiiht r»pf 
ytwiht^mpf Srovf TlroTitpttuos • tov A«yov furiyttyf. That PBammetichna 
had foreign meroenariea in his anny is evidenced dsewhere alao ; see Glen, 
De eohniitf pp. 4-7, and Panly'a Real-Ene. tL 1. 167 sq. 
^S^D and DrOBTUn (~ Daphne) are situate in the neighbonrfaood of 

Pelosium, ie, on the north-eastern boundary of Lower Egypt ejb or r}b is 
Memphis on the southern extremity of the Delta. D^ITIB is Upper Egypt 

See the oommentariea and the articlea on thia matter in Gesenias' Thesaurui 
and Winer's BealwOrteH>. 

' ^ Aristeas speaka of anch a one in two passagee ; see one in note 24, 
above ; the other, ed. Schmidt, pu 260, Hayercamp's JompkuSy u. 2. 107. 
Comp. also Cless, De cohniii^ pp. 11-13. 
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to it by the bestowal upon them of the rights of citixetiship.'' 
Large niimbers of Jews afterwards came to Egypt chiefly imdet 
Ptolemy I. Lagoe, some as prisoners of war and some as voluntary 
immigrants. They were employed by Ptolemy as mercenaries, 
especially for garrisoning fortified places.** In Alexandria a 
special quarter apart from the rest of the city was, in tlie 
times of the Diadochoi, assigned to the Jews, ** that they might 
lead a purer life by mingling less with foreigners."** This 
Jewish quarter lay on the harbonrless coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of the royal palace, and therefore in the north-eastern 
part of the town.** This severance was not afterwards strictly 
maintained. For according to Philo there were Jewish houses 
of prayer in all parts of the city,*^ and many Jews dwelt 

»ApUm.fL4. Anii.ni.b.2. 

M Heeafteosin Joeeph. ApUm. L 22 (Bekker, p. 208, lin. 81 aq.) : ^m ikiym 

ftrritrmmp hd t«9 h 2»pi^ rrmgtw. Further partioQUn in the peflBtgu 
q^aoted oote 24 from Aristemi, and Joeephos, AntL xiL 1. 

» BtU. /nd n. 1& 7 : (m hmU^) riww tfifw mWotg dt^^i^mw, iwm^ 
ttmimfuripap Ix*'" ^4" ^iturmp* tfT«» iwtfiU9yfU»»» rip dXk^^Xup, Stmbo 
in Joseph. AntL ziT. 7. 2 : x^^lg U rn: rip *AXi(«9V^' vikwf d^ptm 
ftiym (Mfi rf Upu revrfi Acoording to Joseph. ApUnu iL 4, it might 
appear as though Alexander the Great had aasigned this special quarter to 
the Jews. But, acoording to the evidently more accurate statement in 
BelL JudL iL 18. 7, this was first done by the DiadochoL Gomp. J. Q. 
MuUer, Dt$ Flavim JoaepAtcf Sekrijt ffegen den Apion (1877), p. 239. 

*® Josephus, c. Apum, iL 4^ taic. (dted from Apion) : Mitrti dxi Ivpim^ 
fxngmp wpii d'ki ft%p*p imXm9€Mpf yttrptrntapru rmg T«»ir KUfAmn»p ixfit' 
Xmif . . . . (Joaephus himself also says) : rpifroU /8«#iXi/oi( (f9«» ll^- 
ftipM. The great harbour of Alexandria, along which lay the greater part 
of the town, is bounded on the west by the island of Pharos and the mole 
connecting the island with the contioent, on the east by the promontory of 
Lochias, which juts out from the mainland into the sea (see especially the 
plan in Kiepert, Zur Topograpkie des alien Alexandria, Berlin 1872 ; also 
M. Erdmann, Zur Kunde der keOemsttMcken StddUgrUndungeny Stroisinirger 
ProffT, 1883, pp. 10-23). On the promontory of Lochias and in its 
nei^bourhood lay the royal citadel, with the numerous buildings apper- 
taiuiug to it (Stiabo, rriL 1. 9, p. 794), which together made up a fifth of 
the town (Plinius, t. 10. 62 ; see in general Panly^ Real-Enc, 1 1. 789 sq.). 
Hence the Jewish quarter lay on the coast esst of the promontory of Lochias. 

u Philo, Legai. ad Co/itm, § 20, Mang. iL 566. 
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scattered through all its quarters.** But even PLilo says also, 
that of the five districts of the town, which were named after 
the first five letters of the alphabet, two were called "the 
Jewish," because they were chiefly inhabited by Jews.** The 
separation was however on the whole maintained, and we shall 
find the Jewish quarter still in the same place, viz. in the east 
of the town, in Fhilo's time.** According to an incidental notice 
in Josephus, the Jews dwelt chiefly in the *' so-called Delta," ijt. 
in the fourth district of the town.** Philo estimates the entire 
number of the Jewish inhabitants of Egypt at about a miUion 
in his days.** The Jews of Alexandria and Egypt took, in 
conformity with their large numbers and importance, a pro- 
minent part in all the chief conflicts between the Jewish and 
the heathen world, in the great persecution under Caligida (see 
§ I7e) and in the insurrections in the times of Nero, Vespasian*' 



*> Philo, Tn Flacctm^ § 8, Maog. it 525. See the sext note. 

** Philo, In Flaecum, § 8, Mang. iL 525 : Uifn fMt^mi r^( viXgifg tUtw. 
IxitwfMt riv iFpinuv oroixiit^if r^S lyypttfAfAorov ^tt^iis' ruvT*»9 2vo *Ioi/- 
^utKttl Xiyorr«i, ^tei ro ff-Xf/!rrovf 'Iov)«i/ovc ^9 rttvrtug xciroiKth. OUwti U 
Mtl h rmt dXKase ov» ixtyot avpahe. The division of Alexandria into five 
diatrictB and their appellation after the first five letters of the alphabet ia 
also testified elsewhere. See Pseado-GalliBthenes, L 82 (ed. Meusel in 
Fieekeisen's Jahrbb, /Ur class. PhiloL Supplemental, vol. v.) : BtfitXttt^mt U 
TO rXiioTOw fUpcf His ^6>,tttf 'AXi S«»S^(ir, ttml xi'^pvfpmiPnvms Mypm^t ypmf^ 
fikmrrtt «^rrf* mfiy I t. The second of these districts is mentioned in an 
inscription of the time of Antoninus Pius: Ttfiiptof *Ioi/Xiof ^Axi^a»^p9t 

rStp dyoprnpofiUKOTttp o M rnt su^nwlmg rov B ypaptftifnt (see 

Lnmbroso in the Annali deW InstUuto di earrisp. archeoL 1875, p. 15 ; 
Bnrsian's Jahretiberiehtf f. 1874-75, toL iL p. 805 ; Marquardti BSmisehe 
StaatsvenpaUung, L 1881, p. 455). 

*^ Josephus expressly says, c. Apion, u. 4, that the Jews did not sub- 
sequently relinquish the place occupied by them (»«rf«r;^i'«( puff vvrtpop 

'' BeU, Jud, iL 18. 8 : §!( ro »«Xo«/«fjP09 MXra* ovp^iurro ymp i jcfi ro 
Iov)flif«oy. 

** Fhilo, In Flaccum, § 6, Mang. il 528 : o^» diroliovot fivpimlmw 
l««iroF o/r^y ' AXf S«jr)^i/sy Jt«l rii» xf^pmv 'Iov)«iio< »airo/x«Srrf( dwi tw 
rpif Atfiunp Jutrm^BfAW ptixpt rap ipimp Al0tcfr{mc, 

" BeU Jud. ii. 18. 7-8, vii 10. 
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and Trajan (see § 21)." The very history of these conflicts is 
at the same time a proof of the continued importance of the 
Egyptian Jews in the Roman period also. But besides the 
Jews properly so called, there were also Samaritans dwelling 
in Egypt Ptolemy L Lagos, when he conquered Palestine, 
carried away with him many captives, not only from Judaea 
and Jerusalem, but also '' from Samaria and Mount Qerizim," 
and settled them in Egypt*^ In the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor the Jews and Samaritans are said to have brought 
their dispute, as to whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the 
true place of worship, before the tribunal of the king.^ 
Hadrian in his letter to Servianus says of the Samaritans in 
Egypt as well as of the Jews and Christians dwelling there, 
that they were all of them '^ astrologers, haruspices and 
quacks."^ In a work of one Bishop Eulogius we are told of 
a synod held by him against the Samaritans. If we are to 
understand, that he is Eulogius of Alexandria, elsewhere 
spoken of, the flourishing condition of the Samaritans in 
Egypt during the sixth century after Christ would be proved.^* 
The Jewish Dispersion penetrated from Egypt farther 
westward. It was very numerously represented in Cyrenaica. 

** Gomp. on the Alexandrian peraeentionB of the Jews, the Rabbinical 
paaaages cited by Baztoif, Lex. Ckald. ooL 99, «.v. KniSDS^K* 

'* Joeeph. AnU, xiL 1 : v^AX^d^ «i/x^«x«rev; X«i^jr dvi n r^^ ipuwns 
*lwh»tut Kml riif wtpl rd 'Up09ok9f*m r6xmw xmX ri; 2«f»«pf /ri^( »«i r«» 
kw Tfi Spu t{i Tttpi^t/p, nMXfMtkw dwmrrMt *^f AfypTTW dymykw. 

^ AnU, xiii 3. 4. Gomp. xiL 1,^ 

^^ Vopise. vUa Sattamini, c. 8 (in the Scripioru historiae AwfUiUu) : nemo 
illic archiBynagogna Jadaeomm, nemo Samarites, nemo Chriatianorum 
preabyter non mathemationa, non haruspez, non aliptea. 

^ We know the work of thia Eulogiua only from the infonnation given 
in Photiua, BibUoth. cod, 280, s,Jm, (ed. fiekker, p. 285). Photiua esteemed 
the author to be Eologina of Alexandria (at the end of the 6th century), 
which however ia not consiatent with the fact, that the synod ia said to 
have been held in the seventh year of tihe Emperor Mardanna (460-467). 
The only alternative ia either to alter Marcianoa into Mauridoa, who 
reigned from a.d. 682 to 602 (aa e.g. Fabriciaa-Harlea, BibUoth. gr. x. 764), 
or to think of some other Eulogius, perhaps the bishop of Philadelphia, in 
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Ptolemy I. Jjngos had already sent Jewish settlers thither.*' 

According to Strabo, the inhabitants of the city of Cyrene 

were in Sulla's time (aboat 85 b.g.) divided into four classes: 

1. citizens, 2. agriculturists, 3. metoikoi, 4. Jews.^ At that 

time the Jews were already playing a prominent part in 

the disturbances in Cyrene, which LucuUus had to aUay 

during his accidental presence theie.^ The Jews at Gyrene 

seem to have been at all times quite specially disposed to 

insurrection. In the time of Vespasian the after-piece of the 

war was played out here,^ and in the time of Trajan Gyrenaica 

was a main seat of the great Jewish revolt (see above, § 21)/' 

We may also safely assume, that Jewish settlements likewise 

existed still farther westward. Only single traces of such are 

however to be discovered with any certainty.^ 

Palestine, who rigned the acts of the Gonncil of Ghaloedon 461 (as €.g. 
TiUemont and Geillier ; see in general, Smith and Waoe, Dietumary of 
Christian Biography^ s,v. EulogioB). In the latter case his work wonld be 
taken no accoont of in the history of the Egyptian SamaiitaDS. 

^ Joseph. Apion, iL 4. Gomp. on the history of Gyrenaica, Thrige, 
ReMCyrmensium.EBSnuudlSZS. OMton, Fasti HeUeneci, uL S94r-99S. Mar' 
quardt, Rifmiseke SiaatsverwaUung^ i. (1881) pp. 457-464, and the literatore 
there dted On the geogn^hy, Forbiger, Handb, der aUen Geographies u. 
S25-8S2. 

^ Str&bo in Joseph. AntL m. 7. 2 : rhrmpi^ V frmw h rf reXii rip 
Kv^9#«/«v, S Tf rip w6Xni» jutl i r£# yf«»^«#, rptrn o' ^ r£» /avt^mmv »«! 
rtrAfrn 4 r«ir *Iov)«i«»9. 

^* Strabo in Joseph. AntL ziv. 7. 2. On the doings of Lnenllns in 
Gyrene, see Plutarch. LuculL 2. Marqnardt, StaatsverwaUung^ L 459. 
His main object was to requisition ships for Sulla. But he had also 
internal distorbanoes to compose, the conditaon of Gyrene, which was not 
organised as a proyince till 74 B.C., being still very disoideied 

«• Joseph. ^0. /ttd TiL 11 ; Fim, 76. 

4^ Gomp. on the histoiy of the Jews in Gyrene, 1 Mace. xv. 28 (also 
aboye, p. 221) ; AntL xvi 6. 1, 5 ; and the inscription of Berenike, Corp, 
InMcr, Graec, n. 5361. Jews of Gyrene are mentioned 2 Mace iL 23 
(Jason of Gyrene), Matt xxviL 32= Mark xr. 21s Luke xxiii. 26 (Simon 
of Gyrene) ; Acts iL 10 (Gyrenians at the feast of Pentecost at Jenisalem) ; 
Acts tL 9 (synagogue of the Gyrenians in Jerusalem) ; Acts xL 20 
(Gyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; Acts xiiL 1 (Lucius of 
Gyrene at Antioch). 

^ A Jewish iuscription Pompejo Restuto Judeo at GitrSi in Leon Renier, 
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The dififusion of the Jews in Greece is already evident from 
the history of the Apostle Paul, who found Jewish synagogues 
in Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens and Corinth (Acts xvii. 1, 10, 
17, zviii 4, 7). This is confirmed by the expressions of 
Agrippa in the above-mentioned epistle to Caligula.^ There 
were also Jews in almost all the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Mediterranean Sea, and in some of these 
in large numbers. In the epistle Euboa, Cyprus and Crete 
are decidedly mentioned.'^ And if we only know this ex- 
pressly in a smaller measure of the smaller islands, the reason 
lies in the scantiness of our sources of information.*^ 

In ItcUy Bome was the seat of a Jewish community 
numbered by thousands.** The first appearance of Jews in 

ItucripUotu de VAlg6rU (Paxis 1855), n. 2072= Corp. iiuer. Lot vol viiL 
n. 7155. A pater ainagogM upon an inacription at Sitifia in Mauritania in 
Orelli-Henaen, Inter. LaL voL iii n. 6145= Corp. Imcr, Lot vol viiL n. 8499. 
That there were Jewa in Carthage in Teiiollian^a time appean from the 
conunenoement of hia work, adv. Judatot. Freidliinder, De Judaeorum 
coUmiii (Kdnigsberg Progr, 1876), refers to a passage of Prooopius {De 
aedifi TL 2, ed. Dindorf, iiL 884). 

«• Gomp. also Corp, Inter. Graec. toL iv. n. 9900 (a Jewish inscription 
at Athens), n. 9896 (at Patras in Acbaia). 

'^ Philo, LcgaL ad Cajum^ § 86, Mang. ii. 587. Comp. on Cypms, Acts 
xiiL 4 sqq. Joseph. AnU. 10. 4, and the history of the great insarrection 
under Trajan (§ 21, above) ; on Crete, Joseph. AntU xvii 12. 1 ; BdL 
Jud.VLl.\\ Ft/a, 76. 

'^ Gomp. 1 Mace. xv. 28 (on this see above, p. 221. Delos, Samos, Cos 
and Rhodes are named). Corp. Inscr. Oro/ec. u. 9894 (a Jewish inscrip- 
tion at Algina) ; Joseph. AntL xvii. 12. 1 ; BeU. Jud. il 7. 1 (Melos) ; 
AntL xiv. 10. 8 (Paros) ; AnU. xiv. 10. 8 and 14 (Delos) ; AnU. xiv. 7. 2 
and 10. 15 (Cos). 

'* Comp. on the Jews in Rome, Migliore, Ad inscripHonem Flaviae 
Anloninae commentarius sive de antiquis Jydaeii ItaUcis exercitaHo epi^ 
grapMca (MS. of the Vatican library, n. 9148, cited bj Eogestrom). Auer, 
Die Juden in Rom unmiUelbar var und nach Christi Otburt (Zeitschr. fUr 
die geiammie kathoL TheoL vol. iv. No. 1, 1852, pp. 66-105). Hausrath, 
NctUestamena. Zeitgesch,, 2nd ed. iii. 883-892 (1st ed. iii. 71-81). Renan, 
Pau/uf, p. 181 sqq. Ei^gestrbm, Out Judame i Rom under didre Oder o<^ 
deras katakomber^ Upsala 1876. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome^ New York 
1876. Schiirer, Die Oemeindeuer/assung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiser- 
teitj Leipzig 1879. Hamburger, RecU-Enc. /tir Bibel und Talmud^ Div. il 
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Borne dates from the time of the Maccabeea Judas 
Maocabaeus sent an embas^ to the Senate to conclude an 
alliance with Bome, or, to speak more correctly, to obtain an 
assurance of its friendship and assistance (1 Mace. viiL 
17-32). His brother and successor Jonathan followed his 
example (1 Mace. xii. 1—4, xvi.). Of greater importance was 
the embassy, which Simon the third of the Maccabaean 
brothers sent to Some in the year 140-139 B.a It eCTected 
an actual offensive and defensive alliance with the Romans 
(1 Maoa xiv. 24, xv. 16-24). During their prolonged 
sojourn at Bome the envoys or their retinue seem also to have 
attempted a religious propaganda. For it is this that is 
alluded to in the certainly somewhat confused notice in 
Valerius Maximus, L 3. 2 : Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) 
Judaeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Bomanos inficere mores conati 
erant, repetere domos suas coegit)." Jupiter Zabazius is 
indeed a Phiygian deity.** Since however Judaeos is certified 

ppi 1038-1037 (art *' Rom "). Hild, Let juifs d Ram devatit fopinion et 
dam la Uit&ature {Revue dee Audee juives, toL viit. 1834, pp. 1--S7, and 
oonttDnatiou). Hudson, History of the Jew$ in Rome^ 2nd ed. LondoL 
1884 (894 pp.). The works and articles of Levy, Qanaoci and othen on 
the inscriptions of the Jewish catacomhs in Rome (see above, § 2). 

M There is a large hiatus in the first book of the text of Valerias 
Maximus. Two extracts from his works, which have been preserred to ns, 
that of JulioK Paris and that of Jannarius Nepotiaoas (both given bj Mai, 
ScriptOTwn vetentm nova eoUectio, iiL 8, 1828) help to fill it np. (For 
the hiatus, see also Kemptfs edition of Valerius Maximns, 1854.) The 
passage with which we are concerned is given above, according to the 
extract of Paris. In the extract of Nepotianus this same passage runs as 
follows : Judaeos quoque, qui Romania tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hippalus urbe exterminavit ; arasque privatas e publicis lods abiecit 
Since then both snmmarizers have the word Judaeos^ it must without doubt 
have existed in Valerias Maximus. It is wanting only in the printed 
common text derived from a bad transcript from Paris, which I followed in 
the first edition of this book. 

«« Gomp. on Sabaaus, Georgii in Pauly's Real^Ene. vii. 1, 615-621. 
Lenormant in the Revue carcMologique^ new series, voL xxviiL 1874, pp. 
800 sqq., 880 sqq., xxix. 1875, p. 48 sqq. On his worship in Rome, 
Marquardt, Rdmieche Staattverwaliung^ iiL 1878, p. 80 sq. ; Corp. Inter, 
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by the text, his appellation in our passage undoubtedly rest* 
upon a confusion of the Jewish Sabaoih (Zebaoth) with 
Sabazitis.^ The event here related happened however (accord- 
ing to the immediately preceding words in Valerius Maximus) 
during the consulate of Popilius Laenas and L Calpumius 
Piso (B.a 139), i& exactly at the time of Simon's embassy » to 
which it is most probably to be referred. It may also be 
inferred from it, that no Jews then dwelt permanently in 
Bom& The settlement there of a great number of Jews dates 
only fiK>m the time of Pompey. After his conquest of 
Jerusalem in the year 63 B.a, he brought numerous Jewish 
prisoners of war with him to Borne. They were then sold as 
slaves ; but many of them were soon set at liberty, their strict 
adherence to their Jewish customs being inconvenient to their 
masters Endowed with the privileges of Soman citizenship, 
they settled beyond the Tiber and formed an independent 
Jewish community.** From that time onwards the Jewish 

Lot ToL Ti. n. 489, 480. Cieeio alieAdj knowi of the Sabtaa {De nafwe 
deorum, iiL 23. 58). 

^ Zebaoth is indeed not a pn^wr name. The Hebrew Jahveh Zebaolh 
barmg bowerer been rendered bj Ky^i9( "Zmfimmi (by the LXX. taptaaJlj in 
leaiAh, see Trommiiis' Cimeordanee^ the form ^m^UM being better eTidenoed 
than Imfifimui)^ Imftmsti hat in fact been treated ai a name of God bj 
Jews, Ghriatiana and heathen, aee Orae. SibgiL L 304, 316, ii 240, xiL 132 
(ed. Friedlieb, z. 132). CeLuis in Origen, e. Cefa. L 24, v. 41, 4&. The 
Gnoetica in Irenaeoa, L 30. 6; Origen, c CeU. tL 31, 32; Epiphanioa, 
haer. zxvL 10, xL 2. Many Gnoetica (aee Bandieain, Simdien mmt $emUi$eken 
ReUgUnugetekiehU^ No. 1, 1876, p. 187 aqq.) ; Origen himself, Ej^kortaiio ad 
Mortyrtion, & 46 ; Hieronymna, qrisL 26 ad MareeQam d€ deeem nammibmB 
Dei (Pppo ed. Vallani, L 130). Also in aimilar anonymooa treatiaeB on the 
namea of God (Hieronymi 0pp. ed. Vallani, iiL 749 sq. Legarde, Oaoaiat- 
iiea Moera^ pp. 160, 205 sq.). The Hebrew Sa b bath ia certainly oat of the 
question, as it ia not poeaible to see how that oookl bo understood aa the 
name of the Ddtj. 

- Philo, LegaL ad Cajtrm, $ 23, Mang. iL 568 : lli; 9S0 dwiUjGn9 (letL 
Augustus) nf9 «ff«» rw Ttfii^utf wvrmfUv fuymX^p r^t ' Fiftnc dwtfTft^w^ 

•/ vXtiov^ «l«-ffXfvlff«lirrfc. Aix;^«A«rrotf ydp dx^^rtf tif ^IrmXimif y^i t«9 
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colony in Trastevere formed no unimportant factor in Boman 
life. When Cicero, in the year 59 B.G., made his oration in 
defence of Flaccus, we find many Jews present among the 
auditors/' At the death of Caesar, the great protector of the 
Jews, a multitude of the latter made lamentation at his bier 
during whole nights.^ In the time of Augustus they were 
already numbered by thousands. Josephus at least tells us that 
8000 Boman Jews joined the deputation which came from 
Palestine to Bome in the year 4 ac.^ In the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures commenced. According to Josephus, the 
whole Jewish population was banished from Bome a.d. 19, 
because a few Jews had swindled a noble female proselyte 
named Fulvia of large sums of money under the pretext of 
sending them to the temple at Jerusalem.^ Four thousand 
Jews capable of bearing arms were on this account deported 
to Sardinia to fight against the brigands in that island ; the 
rest were banished from the city. Such are the accounts of 
Tacitus,^ Suetonius,^ and Josephus,^ whose statements 

*' Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 

^ SoetoD. Caesar^ 84: In sommo pablioo lacta exteramm gentinm 
multitado drcolatiin sao qoaeqoe more lamentata est, praecipaeque Jadaei, 
qui etiam noctibua oontiDuis bustam frequentaruDt. 

^AntL xni. IL 1 ; BtH Jud. ii. 6. 1. 

** AntL xviiL 8. 5. 

*^ Amial. ii. 85: Actam et de sacria Aegyptiia Jadaiciaqae pellendia 
factoiDqae patnim oonsultum, at qaattaor miUa Ubertini generis ea super- 
stitione infecta, quia idonea aetas, in insolam Sardiniam ▼eherentor, 
ooercendis illic latrociniis et, si ob gravitatem caeli interiaaent, yile 
danonam ; oeteii oederent Italia, nisi certam ante diem profanes ritos 
exaissent. 

^ Vita Tiber, 86 : Extemas caerimonias, Aegyptios Jadaicoaque ritos 
compescoit, oooctis qui superstitione ea tenebantor relig^osas Testes cam 
instraroento omni combarere. Jadaeorum juventatem per speciem sacra- 
menti in proviucias gravioris caeli distribuit, reliqaos gentis ejoadem yd 
siroilia sectantes arbe summovit, sab poena perpetnae servitatis nisi 
obtemperassent. 

^ Josephus (AntL xriiL 8. 6) says expresslj, that 4000 Jews were 
chosen for military service and sent to Sardinia. Tacitus gires the same 
number, but speaks of Egyptians and Jews. According to Tacitus, the rest 
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easentiaUy agree. According to the contemporaiy narrative 
of Philo, these measures were chiefly carried out by the then 
powerful Sejanus.^ After his overthrow, A.D. 31, Tiberius 
perceived that the Jews had been slandered without cause by 
Sejanus, and commanded the authorities (virap%o«9) in. all 
places not to molest the Jews, nor to prevent the practice of 
their customs.** It may here be assumed that a return to 
Bome was also allowed them ; and this explains the fact that 
Philo should, so early as the time of Caligula, again take for 
granted the existence of the Jewish community. The reign 
of CUudius began with a general Edict of Toleration in favour 
of the Jewa** But this emperor also subsequently found 
himself obliged to take measures against them. According to 
the short accounts in the Acts and Suetonius, an actual 
expulsion of the Jews took place under Claudius.*' According 
however to the evidently more accurate account of Dio Cassius, 

had been ezpdled from Italy; aooovding to Joaephna, only from Rome. 
Suetoniaa agreea more with Joaephoa. On the chronology, oomp. Yolkmar, 
Die HeUgionsverfi^gung utUer Kauer TUteriui und die Chrondogie dee FL 
Jceepkut in der PUatue-Periode (Jahrbb. flbr pnL Tkeol 1885, pp. 13^148). 
Volkmar oomctly ooodadeai that Joaephna {AmtL ztUL 8. 6) meana the 
aame ezpolaion of Jawa aa Taoitiia, and that it took place (aoooiding to the 
nftrrative of Tacitoa) A.D. 19. 

•« Enaeb. Chran. ad ami. Ahr. S050 (ed. Sdioene, iL 160), from the 
Annenian: SeUnna Tiberii procnxmtor, qui intimoa erat conaOiariaa 
Rgia, oniTersim gentem Jadaeoram deperdendam ezpoacebat Meminit 
antem huiiia Philon in aecanda relatione. Synoelloa, ed. Dindoif, L 621 : 
Zqmi^ ivmpxiH Ttfit^iw K«/#«im( wtpi rtXtimt d^uXgimc rw tiny^ ruw 
'l^ylmlmp roXX«i 9^9 f/SovXtvf ru VLmUmpt^ mg ^iXmw 'lo«)«uof l( *AXt^§uitfiimt 
Itmymp irr^ti h rii hvript^ r#r vi^i «vrov 9pm(Mms. Hieronymna, Cknm, 
(in Eoaeb. Ckron, ed. Schoene, iL 161) : Seianoa praefectoa Tiberii qai apnd 
earn plorimcun poterat inatantiaaime cdhortatar, at gentem Jndaeoram 
deleat Fik> meminit in libro legationia aecanda The aame information, 
according to the aame work of Philo, k alao foond in Euseb. HieL eocL iL 
6. 7. Oomp. on Uua work of Philo, { 84, below. 

M Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, f 8i, ed. If ang. ii. 669. 

** Joaeph. AjUL xix. 6. 2, 8. 

*^ Acta xviii. 2: ltd ro hmnrmxfvmt KXjm^mv x'^pi^mimt vmwrmt rw{ 
'Ui^n/otff dvi rnt 'Vuftnf, Saeton. CknuL 26 1 Judaeoa impulaoro Chreato 
aaaidne tomultoantea Roma expulit 
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Claudius only prohibited the assemblies of the Jews, because 
their expulsion could not be carried out without great tumult^ 
This prohibition was indeed equal to a prohibition of the free 
exercise of their religion, and would certainly have the result 
of inducing many to leave the city. Its date cannot be 
accurately determined; it was probably promulgated in the 
later times of Claudius.^ From the words of Suetonius it 

^ Dio Gas. be. 6: twvc rt *lwZafivf «XMir«#«irr«i; «v^'fi «m X0^*^^ 

xf M 34 v»rpi^ /3/f x^f^^'^^f 2«iXfiwf fni ov»a^poi^so0tu. In Dio GaasiuB 
this notice stands at the beginning of the reign of Claadius, while the 
measure related in the Acts of the Apostles probably took place moch later 
(see note 69). Dio Cassius however is not here giving as yet a chrono- 
logical nanative, bat onlj describing the general characteristics of Glaadins 
(this to me seems certain notwithstanding the remarks to the contrary of 
H. Lehmann, Siudien xur QucK de§ apotL ZeitaUcrM^ pp. 2-4, with the 
words Xlgn 2i %mf f»«MTo# Jy ivo/nvf, c. 8. Dio passes over not to a chrono- 
logical narrative, bat to a description of the good side of Claadios). It is 
not credible that an nnfavoarable edict against the Jews shoald be carried 
into effect in the earlj dajs of Claadios, who was just then issuing an edict 
for their toleration. The edict therefore mentioned by Dio Cassius is most 
probably identical with that of Snetonias. For it would indeed be strange 
if one should mention the former and the other the latter. The expuUt of 
Suetonius must be understood according to the analogy of Suetonius, 
Tiber. 86 : expulit et mathematicoe, sed deprecantibus . . . veniam dedit. 
The expulsion was indeed contemplated, but when it was peroeived that it 
would encounter difficulties, it was abandoned. This ako explains the 
silence of Tacitus and Josephus. 

^ The year might be accurately determined if this edict were identical 
wiUi that mentioned by Tacitus of the year 52. Tao. AnnaL xii. 62 : De 
mathematids Italia peUendis factum senatos consultum atrox et irritom. 
But the mathemoHci cannot possibly mean the Jewish community at Borne. 
In the Chronicle of Eusebius and Jerome the expulsion of the Jews by 
Claudius is not mentioned. Orosius alooe, vii. 6. 15 (ed. Zangemeister, 
1882)/ gives a precise date for this edict : Anno ejusdem nono expulsos 
per Glaudium Urbe Judaeos Josephus refert Since however Josephus 
makes no mention at all of the matter, the statement is certainly incorrect 
with respect to authority and therefore probably unreliable with respect to 
matter. It is moreover probable, from the connectbn of the Acts of the 
Apostles (obser? e the vpoo^ar^s, Acu xviii. 2), that the edict was issued 
about A.D. 50-62. Comp. in general. Anger, De lemporum in adit apot^ 
tvioruM ratioiM (1888), p. 116 sqq. Wieseler, Chronclugie des apottot* 
ZeitaUert, pp. 120*128. Winer, RWB. i. 231 sq. (art. '^Claudioa"). H. 
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might indeed be inferred, that it was occasioned by the dis- 
turbances, which arose within Judaism in consequence of the 
preaching of Christ'* This edict of Claudius had also but 
transient consequences. Such measures were not capable of 
extirpating the firmly rooted Jewish commimity, or of even 
permanently weakening it It was already, chiefly by means 
of its numerous proselytes, too much intertwined with Koman 
life for its complete suppression to be successfuL The Jews, 
when expelled from the city, emigrated to the neighbourhood, 
perhaps to Aricia,'^ soon to return thence to their old abodes. 
Their history in Bome may be summed up in the words of 
Dio Cassius: Often suppressed, they nevertheless mightily 
increased, so that they achieved even the free exercise of their 
customs.** The aristocratic Koman indeed looked down upon 
them with contempt But the numerous lampoons of the 
satirists are just so many evidences of the notice they attracted 
in Boman society.** Even from the time of Augustus direct 
relations of Jews to the imperial court are not lacking ; nay, 
in the reign of Nero the Empress Poppaea seems herself to 
have been inclined to Judaism/* By degrees they spread 

Lehmann, Sludien xur OttcMcJUe des apostoUicken ZeitaUen (1866), pp. 1-9. 
Lewin, Faiti Sacri (London 1866), n. 1778, 1774. Keim, art «* Olaadim,'* 
in Schenkers BibelUx, 

'0 On Ohreetus = Cristiu, see Hug, Einl indas N,T. (4Ui ed.) iL 886. 
Oredner, EinL in da$ N, T. p. 881. Hilgeofeld, EinL in doi N. T. p. 
808 aq. Haidekoper, Judaism at Rome, p. 229 aq. 

^^ This ia intimated by the scholiast on Juvetial, iv. 117 : qni nd portam 
Aricinam aive ad dimm mendicaret inter Judaeos, qui ad Ariciam 
transieraDt ex Urbe nusaL 

'* Dio Oaas. xzxvii. 17 : Urt ««i rapd roU 'FttfAmotg re yiifcs rovro, 
MikovtHp fii» woXkmtufj aifiiti^0 )i ixl xXfiirror, Zm ««i fc r€tffm(t9 riff 

^* On the social position of the Jews in Rome, see the literatore cited 
aboTe, note 62, espedaliy Hausrath, NeuUtiamentL ZeitffeieL 2nd ed. iiL 
888-892. 

'4 The names Avywtriont and *Ay^/r«^ioi, bome by two Jewish com- 
mnnitieB in Rome (see below, No. 2), point to the rektions of Jews to 
Augustas and Agrippa. The Empress Livia had a Jewish female slave of 
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farther in the city also. The quarter in Trastevere was no 
longer their only one. We find them subsequently in the 
Campus Martins, and in the midst of the Boman commercial 
world in the Sabura (see below^ No. 2). Juvenal jests at the 
fact, that the sacred grove of Egeria, before the Porta Capeno, 
was leased to Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (JScU, iii 
12-16). The settlement of Jews in various quarters of the 
town, and their continued prosperity down to the later imperial 

the name of Akme (Joseph. Antt, zvii. 5. 7; BelL JucL i. 82. S, SS. 7). 
Upon an inscription of the time of daadius, a [01]audia Aster [Hijeroaoly- 
mitana [ca]ptiva, evidently a Jewish female slave of Glandins, is mentioned 
(OreUi-Hensen^ /jiscr. Lot n. 6S02 = Monmisen, Inter. Begni Neap, n. 
6467 = Corp. Ifucr, Lai. vol x. n. 1971). We find a Jewish comedian 
Alit3ritis at the coort of Nero (Joseph. Ftto, 8). Poppaea is herself desig* 
nated as ^wf/W^ , and was always ready to adTOcate Jewish petitions with 
the emperor (Joseph. AntL zz. 8. II ; VUa^ 8). Tadtos, AnnaL xn. 6, 
remarks of her, that after her death she was not burnt according to Roman 
cQstom, but embalmed " after the fashion of foreign kings.'^ The Jewish 
historian Josephos lived in Rome nnder Vespaaianf Titus, and Domitian. 
honoured and assisted by the kindness of all three emperors (Joseph. 
Ftto, 76). In the person of Domitian's cousin Flavius Clemens, not 
Judaism indeed, but Christianity, which proceeded from Judaism, pene- 
trated even the imperial family (for so are Dio Caaa Izvii. 14, and Saeton. 
Demit, 15, now aniversally and correctly anderstood). Of later date may 
perhaps be mentioned also the Jewish playfellow (oonlnsor) of Caracalla 
(Spartian. CaracaUa, I ; also Gorres, ZeiUckr.f, WiMKnacha/tL TheoL 1884, 
p. 147 sqq.). We most remember too the active relations of Herod and his 
dynasty with Angnstoa and his successors. Most of Herod's sons were 
brought up at Rome. Agrippa I. spent the greater part of his life in Rome, 
remaining there till his nomination as king ; as a boy he was on terms of 
friendship with Dmsos, the son of Tiberius (Joseph. Anil, zviiL 6. 1), and 
afterwards with Caligula. The intimate relations of Agrippa iL and 
Berenice with Vespasian and Titus are well known ; and histly, it is worthy 
of remark how frequently the Gentile names of emperors are found among 
Jewish names upon inscriptions. The following occur, and that in tolerably 
large numbers: Julius, Claudius, Flavins, Aelius, Aurelius, Valerius. Even 
though these names may frequently refer not to the old families, but to 
later emperors (Constantino the Great's full name e,g. being C. Flavins 
Valerius Aurelius Claudius Const), still they certainly prove a close 
relation of the Jews to the emperors. Gomp. also Hamack's article 
on the Christians at the imperial court (^Princeton Review, July 1878, pp. 
289-280). 
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times, are also especially evidenced by Jewish burying-grounds, 
some of them the discovery of recent times. Of these, the 
five following are now known : ^' (1) A somewhat insignificant 
cemetery before the Porta Portuensis, discovered by Bosio in 
the year 1602. This was certainly the burial-place of the 
Jews in Trastevere. The knowledge of the locality was after- 
wards lost, and all efforts for its re-discovery have hitherto 
been nnsuccessfuL^ (2) A large cemetery, discovered in the 
beginning of the sixth decade of this century, on the Via 
Appia in the Vigna Bandanini (somewhat farther out than the 
catacomb of Callistus). To it we owe our acquaintance with 
a krge number of Bomano-Jewish inscriptions.'' (3) In the 
year 1867 (or 1866) a Jewish cemeteiy, of which de Bossi 
gives a short account, was discovered in the vineyard of Count 
Cimarra, also on the Via Appia, nearly opposite the catacomb 
of Callistus.'' (4) A Jewish cemetery on the Via Labicana^ 
therefore in the neighbourhood of the Esquinal and Viminal, 
of perhaps the date of the Antonines, was pointed out by 
Marucchi in the year 1883.'^ (5) There was also in Porto 
(at the mouth of the Tiber) a Jewish cemetery, from which 
are derived many of the Jewish epitaphs with which we have 
for a long time been acquainted.'' The antiquity of this 
cemetery, and of the inscriptions contained in it, can only be 

'* Gomp. the Bummary in Kraos, Roma Sotterranea (Ist ed. 1878), 
p. 489 eq. ; and in Gaspari, QueUen zur Gt$ck. de» Taufn/wboU^ iiL 1875, 
p. 271 sq. 

'* Garmoci, Cimitero degli antiehi Ebreif pi 8. 

^' Gomp. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antiehi Ebret Koperto reeenUmente in 
Vigna Randanini^ Rome 1862. The same, Di$»ertazioni arekeologieke di 
vario argomento^ vol. ii. Koma 1865, pp. 150-192. On the aitoation of the 
cemetery, see the plan in De Rossi, Bullettino di Archeohgia cristiana (lat 
series), vol. ▼. 1867, p. 8, and the explanation, p. 16. 

f* De Rossi, BuUettino, y. 16. 

^^ Maracchi in de Roesi's BuUettino, 1888, p. 79 sq. 

'* See de Rossi, BuUettino^ iv. 1866, p. 40. The inscriptions known 
down to the year 1850 are collected in Corp. Inscr, Graec, yoL Iy. 
n. 9901 9926. Gomp. the literature on the inscriptions, § 2, aboYe. 
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appioximately detennined. They may date chiefly from the 
second to the fourth centuries after Christ 

Besides Jews properly so called, there were in Home 
(as in Alexandria) Samaritans also. A Samaritan of the name 
of Thallus, a freedman of the Emperor Tiberius, once lent a 
large sum to Agrippa I. in Rome.*^ The existence of a Samari- 
tan community in Rome, in the time of the Ostrogoth king 
Theodoric, is evidenced by a letter of this king to the knight 
Arigernus, which is embodied in the collection of letters of 
Gassiodorus.^ That the Samaritans were by no means 
without importance in the Roman Empire in later imperial 
times, is shown by the frequent reference to them in imperial 
legislation." 

After the Jewish community in Rome, that of Puteoli 
(Dikaarchia) is presumably the most ancient in Italy. In 
this chief trading port of Italy with the East, we find Jews so 
early as B.c. 4, immediately after the death of Herod the 
Great" Their presence cannot be pointed out in other parts 
of Italy till later imperial times; this does not however 
permit any negative inference as to the date of their settle- 
ment^ Much material in the way of inscriptions has recently 

*^ Joseph. Antt. xviiL S. 4. 

*^ Cassiodor. Variamm^ iiL 45 iOpp. ed. Garetius): Arigerno Viro 
Illustri Comiti Tbeodoricus Rex .... Defensores itaqae sacroeanctae 
Romaoae eccleaiae oonquesti sunt, beatae reooidationis qaondam Sim- 
plicium domum in BacraliBBima Urbe podtam ab Eufrasio Acolyto io8tru< 
mentis factis solemniter comparasse; quam per annoruoi longa curricula 
ecclesiam Romanam quieto jure suggerunt possediaae et in usua alienoa 
traostuliBse securitate dominii. Nunc autem existere Samareao super- 
ititioois populum iinproba fronte duratum, qui Synagogam ibidem fuisse 
iniquis conatibus mentiatur. 

>* Codex Tkeodosianus (ed. Haeuel), xiii. 5. 18, xvi. 8. 16, u. 2a Novell. 
Justin. 129, u. 144. 

** Joseph. Ann. xviL 12. 1 ; Bell. JutL IL 7. 1. There iraa also a 
Christian church here so early as a.d. 61 (Acls xxviii. 13, 14). 

** See the information in FriedUioder, Darstellungen aus der Sitten^ 
guchichit RomM, yol. iii. (1871) pp. 611, 512. The same, De Judaeorum 
DIV. IL VOU IL Q 
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been furnisliod espociallj by the discovery of the catacomb of 
Venasa (Yenusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace). Its 
inscriptions in Oreek, Latin and Hebrew are, according to 
Mommsen's judgment, of the sixth century after Christ** We 
likewise meet with Jewish communities in various parts of 
Ghiul and Spain in later imperial times. In respect of dates, 
what has been said with regard to Italy holds good here 
also.* 

ccttndii (K6n!gslMerg Progr. 1876), pp. 1, 2. Benan, VAnHckrist (1878), p 8. 
For Lower Italy, also Asooli, iMcrmmu (1880), pp. 88-88. Tbe places in 
which they are found are espedaU j the following : Genoa (Gaanodor. Variar^ 
iL 27), Milan (Casnodor. Variar. t. 87), Breaeia (inacription, Corp, Inter. 
LaL ToL T. n. 4411), Aqoileia (Soman insoriptton in Qarraoci, Cimitero^ 
p. 62), Bologna (Ambroeiaa, ExkortaHo virginUaiiif a 1), Ravenna (iliioay- 
mus Folettt, cc. 81-82, in the appendix to most editiona of Ammianoa 
Marcellinaa), Capua (inocription in Monmuen, Inser, Regni Neap, 8657 = 
Cofp. Inter. LaL toL z. n. 8905), Naples (JProeop. BeiL GoiUL L 8 and 
10, ed. Dindorf, vol. iL pp. 44 and 58), Yenoaa (aee next note), Sjracuae 
(inscription, Corp. Inter. Grate, n. 9895), Palermo, MeBsinat Agrigentum 
(liUen of Gregory the Great). In Apulia and Calabria the oflkial poeta 
of the different communities could not be r^^nlarly filled up, becanae the 
Jewiah inhabitanta refused to undertake them (edict of the Emperors 
Honorius and Arcadiua of the year 898 in the Codex Iheododanus, ziL 
1. 158 : Vacillare per Apuliam Calabriamque plurimos ordines oiritatum 
comperimua, quia Judaicae anpecstitionia auni^ at quadam ae lege, quae in 
Orientia partibos lata eat^ necessitate subeundorum muemm aeatimant 
defendendos). 

** The catacomb was discoyered as earlj aa 1858, and described in two 
memoirB (by De Aogelis and Smith and by D^Aloe). The MSS. of both 
memoirs however lay buried in the archiyea of the museum at Naplea, till 
their contents were recently made known (1) in Aaooli^s leeriaoni inedite o 
mal note greehe latine ehraiche di antiehi eepolchri giudaici del NapolUano^ 
Torino e Roma, 1880, and (2) in Corp. Inter. LaL vol ix. (1883), n. 6195- 
6214, comp. 647, 648. Hirschfeld had already giyen a short notice on the 
caUcomb {BuUeUino deW InttUuio di eorritp. areheoL 1867, pp. 148-152). 
Comp also TheoL Literaturzig. 1880, pp. 485-488. Griitz, Monatttehr. 1880, 
p. 438 sqq. LenormaDt, La eataeombe juive de Venota {Revue det ^udet 
juivet^ ToL Yi. n. 12, 1883, pp. 200-207). Beaidea the inacriptiona in the 
catacomb, dated Hebrew epitapha of Yenoaa of the ninth century are also 
known. See Aacoli's above-named work ; TheoL LUztg. 1880, p 485. 

^ See the information in FriedlUnder's above-named work. With reapect 
to Spain, we mention only the inscription Corp. Inter. LaL voL iL n 
1982. 
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n. coNSTiTonoN of xns Jewish gohhukities. 

1. 27ieir InUmal Organiaation^ 

There was of course but one way by which those of the 
Jewish people that were scattered over the whole earth could 
possibly maintain their native religion and usages, and that 
was by organizing themselves into indqpendmt eommunities, 
within which they might cherish the faith and practise the 
observances of their fi&thers in a foreign land and in the heart 
of the Gentile world, just as though they were living in the 
Holy Land itseUl And that this is what, as a rule, they were 
in the habit of doing, and that from an early period, at all 
events from the commencement of the Hellenistic era, it is 
impossible to doubt The nature of the organization may 
have varied according to time and place, and above all in so 
finr as those communities had sometimes the character of 
purely private associations, while at others they were to a 
greater or less extent in the enjoyment of political privileges ; 
but, be this as it may, it is certain that wherever any consider- 
able number of Jews happened to be living together, there an 
independent oiganization was always to be met with as welL 

It is with regard to the ecutem diaspora that our informa- 
tion on this point is most scanty ; nay, so far as the diaspora 
dwelling in the countries bordering on the Euphrates is con- 
cerned we have none at all, at least none dating farther back 
than Talmudic times. Nor are matters much better as regards 
Asia Minor and Syria. The most noteworthy item of infor- 
mation that can be gleaned in connection with these latter is 

*** For this comp. Rhenfexd, De ambareha vd eihnarcha Judawntm 
(BbBiiteatducperaphilologica, 1722, pp. 58i-€18 ; also in Ugolini's TTUMaurtu, 
voL zzir.). Wesseling, Diatribe de Judatomtm archontibue ad inecriptiimem 
Berenieemem^ Traj. ad Rhen. 1788 (also in Ugolini's Thee. voL zzit.). 
Weflaeling*s di«eitation oontinaes to be of value even in the present day. 
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the incidental reference on one occasion to an ap'j^wp r&p 
'Iovialc»p in Antioch.*' 

In Alexandria, where the Jews formed a large portion of 
the entire population, their community enjoyed very extensive 
political privileges. According to Strabo, they were presided 
over by an iOpdpxv^f ''who governs the people and 
administers justice among them, and sees that they fulfil 
their obligations and obey orders just like the archon of an 
independent city."** Consequently, although the Jews who 
lived here enjoyed the rights of citizenship (see Ko. IIL 
below), they nevertheless formed an independent municipal 
community within or co-ordinate with the rest of the city, 
precisely as in the case of Cyrene. This independent position 
they also succeeded in maintaining in imperial times, and that 
very much owing to the cireumstance that Alexandria, unlike 
almost all other Hellenistic towns, had no civic coundL** 
The constitution of the Jewish community in Alexandria 
would seem to have undeigone a certain change in the time 
of Augustus. At least Philo informs us that, after ike death 
of the yepdpxv^, Augustus instituted a yepovala, to tokieh 
the direction of Jewish affaire was entrusted.^ Ko doubt this 



^ Joseph. BelL Jud. viL 8. 8. Seeing that JLpx^ is witiioat the 
it ehoold be rendered not '* the Hfxf^*^^ bat '*an Afyymi* t.e. one of the 
Jewish aothorities. 

** Strabo as qnoted bj Josephus, AfOJL ziv. 7. 2: Mmiirrmrmt U »mI 

^ Spartian. Sevenis, chap. xvii. (in the Scriptorte Histariae AngiuUu^ ed. 
Peter, 1865). Dio Cass. li. 17. On the omstitation of Alexandria generally, 
Gomp. Strabo, xril p. 797. Knhn, Die ttddtuche imtf hfbrgerL Ver/asBung 
de$ r&iuMchen Beichs^ iL 476 sqq. Marqoardl, Ednu Staatsverwaltung^ 1 1881, 
p. 451 sqq. Lnmbroso» RechercheM hit V4amomie politique de VEgypte 9oum 
les Lagidea (Turin 1870), p. 212 sqq. 

^ Philo, In Flaecum^ § 10, Mang. iL 527 sq. : r«( ifwripttg ytp^mcimt^ 

rif Tov y§9ttpxi^v xiKun^ 2/«t ruw wpig M«yyoj> M«{i^o» l»roX«9, fUhMprm 
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appeaTS to be at variance with the fact that in an edict of 
Claudius it is stated, that after the death of the iOvdpxn^ 
Augustus did not forbid the further appointment of ethnarchs.'^ 
But probably this latter is only a repetition in a less accurate 
form of the fact mentioned by Philo, all that Claudius meant 
to say being simply this, that the Jews also continued as 
before to be governed by their own rulers {iOvapx^y The 
more accurate version of the matter is that of Philo, who 
states that ever since the time of Augustus the nngle iOvdpytfi 
had been superseded by a yepovata, over which a certain 
number of apj(pvr€^ presided. Both the yepoxMrla and the 
&pj(pvT€9 are frequently mentioned by this writer.** These 
latter are identical with the irpmrevovre^ t^ yepovala^ that 
occur in Josephus.** As bearing on the question of the 
number of members composing the yepovala, we may mention 
the fact that on one occasion Flaccus caused thirty-eight of 
them to be dragged into the theatre and there scourged.*^ It 
is a very common error to identify the Jewish ethnarch with 
the Egyptian alabarcL The office of this latter was of a 
purely civil character, but of course it was often held by 
distinguished Jews (see No. III. below). 

That the Jews living in Cyrene in like manner formed a 
separate political community is evident from the notice of 
Strabo already referred to, from which we leam that the 
inhabitants of this town were divided into four classes : (1) 
citizens ; (2) tillers of the ground ; (3) settlers ; and (4) Jews.** 

*^ Joseph. Antt, xiz. 5. 2 : riXivnivflin^ rov 'I«vWci» iiwupxfiv rip 

^ Philo, In Fktccum^ § 10, llbng. iL 528: r«y «lvo Tf; yipovvfgts 
Tptif difi^f. Ibid.: fAgravMfif^tiLfAiw^ wf&rtp^p ro^c iftfrlpmff Apx^^'^^i* 
Ibid. p. 528 aq. : ro^r Apx99Tm(y r«» yp9V9im», IhUL f 14, p. 584 : 

riw flip dpx^*^^*' 
•s Joseph. RelL JwL vii 10. 1. 
^ Philo, In Flaeeum, § 10, Maog. ii. 527 8q. 
^ Stebo u quoted by Jocephus, AniL ziv. 7. X. 
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But notwithstanding this separate existence the Jews enjoyed 
equality of civic rights (taapofUa).^ 

A Yery important light is thrown upon the constitution of 
the Jewish communities of the diaspora by a Jewish inscrip* 
tion found in Berenice, a town in Cyrenaicay and, according to 
Bockh's calculation, dating from the year 13 KC^ From 
that inscription we find that the Jews of Berenice formed a 
distinct wo\lr€Vfia by themselves Qixu 17 f., 21 1) with 
nine (and these of course Jew ah) arehans at its head (lin. 
2-8, 21-26). 

** Joeeph. AniL xtL S. 1 : rZv fiiw wpirtpow fimrixUw U999f€igu ^Mtc 
wmfmrxnifuhmp, Gomp. Ifuquardt, RihiL SUutUverwoUimg^ i 4SS. 
*' Corp, InMcr. (Traee^voL iiLNa 6361 : 

6 rov 'A»ZpcfAmx/Mf, M«fje«v AatXiov '0»«#/- 
«»0f Tpv 'AvoXX«9iW, OiX«fir/)otf r»v *Ayf« 

MMf r»v Ofo)«rtv, 'liw^TOv rtv 2t^«t«ms* 
*Evfi M«#««r TffT#K SiCtm^ W«f AI/wXiV, 

n wptrrm^imv mvrm» i«M«r«rt ^iXmwipit' 
9ms »o^ JMiX£( lir Tf rji dwrntr^fi 4v»xM» 
{!•( l9d[f3/«'Vf«(M^ iiti )<ttrfX«ir rvy]^»ti« 
15 ov ^Vo» U f jr r0ia-Mf t^^pn itfVTM rapU' 
X!9T»tf d>Xd xmi TMf mtt' ilf«9 IrrvyxiCMwrj 
r«y vttXiriijr, Iri U »«i tm; i« tov «vX<rf i^ 

20 Xt/«w f#( f^MK iUBXMMiy«#f «f il(/« «-#MViw 
»F X'^f ^& ^^'f Afxf/imt mmX r^ ««X/nw 
fM»n r»» ly Bi^vikji 'iM^M/tfy fs^nim^i ti «^ 

S5 X^yiVxfi* rwt U d^xi^trmf d9»yptnffmt ri 
^^fMt f/f fr«X«9 Xilov Umplwf %mi iufmi 4r 
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But it is with regard to the constitution of the Jewish 
communities of Borne and of Italy generally that we are most 
thoroughly informed, and that owing to the great amount of 
light thrown on the subject by the laige number of Jewish 
epitaphs that have been found in the cemeteries of Borne and 
Venosa.^ These further show us, among other things, that 
here the same arrangements continued to subsist for centuries 
running without any material alteration. For the inscriptions 
of Venosa, dating from the sixth century after Christ, still 
present us with substantially the same picture as those of 
Bome, the oldest of which probably belong to one of the 
earliest centuries of our era. From the Boman inscriptions 
we gather, in the first place, that the Jews living in Bome 
were divided into a large number of teparaU and indqfendenUy 
organized eommunUies (aviwfcayaC), each having its own syna« 
gogue, gerousia, and public ofiBcials. Of the existence of 
anything in the shape of a corporate union of the whole Jews 
of Bome under one jepovala there is no trace whatever. 
While therefore the Jews of Alexandria formed a great poll* 
tical corporation, those of Bome had to be contented with the 
more modest position of separate religious societies. Those 
various communities called themselves by special names, of 
which the following are mentioned on the inscriptions : (1) a 
avparymy^ Avyovarvfo-Uov ; * (2) a irwa^cypj ^AypiTnTfja-itop ; ** 
(3) a eynagoga Bolumni (L Volumnt)}^^ These three took their 

** For what fdlows, oomp. SchUrer, Die Gemeindever/asnmg der Juden in 
Rom in der Kamrxtit nach den Ineehriflen dargeeteUu Leipog 1879. The 
texts of the majority of the iascriptioDs to which reference is made are also 
reprodaced in an appendix to this work. 

** Ccrp. Ineer. Grate, n. 9902 = Florelli, Catalogo del Muxo Nazionak di 
NapoU, Inecrixioni LcUine^ n. 1966: ytpovwtipx'K fvpttyttyiit A^yoffntviuw 
(eic). Carp. Inecr. Gr, 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo^ n. 1960 : «ix« r^^ ovtm' 
ymy%{ rir A^y e vrrii# i « v. Orelli, Inter. Zatn. 3222 : Atareue Cuynttu Alexue 
grammateusego (1. U) ton Augtutasion meUarcon eccion (1. U rip) Auguetesion, 

*•• Corp. Iser. Graec. 9907. 

^*^ Orelli, Inecr. Lai. n. 2522 : maier tgnagogarum Campi et BolumnL 
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names from certain distinguished personages. And seeing 
that along with Aifyovan^atoi we also meet with ^Aypiir- 
wiitriot, there can hardly be a doubt that the former derived 
their name from the first Augustus, while the latter derived 
theirs from his friend and adviser M. Agrippa. The designa- 
tion may be accounted for either by the fact that Augustus 
and Agrippa were patrons, the one of the one community and 
the other of the other, or from the circumstance that those 
communities were for the most part composed of slaves and 
freedmen of Augustus on the one hand, or of Agrippa on the 
other (comp. o« ix r^ Kalaapa^ oUia% PhiL iv. 22). Other 
communities again took their names from the partictdar 
quarter of the city in which their members happened to reside, 
as, for example, (4) the Kafun^cioi from the Campus MartiuB^ 
and (5) the Sifiovpi^aioi from the Subura, one of the busiest 
quarters of ancient Bome, and a centre of trade and industry.^^ 
Besides these we also hear (6) of a awaytayrf Alfipmv, pro- 
bably that of such of the Jews as spoke Hebrew, in contra- 
distinction to those of them who had ceased to speak it,^^ 
and (7) a auvaye/^y^ *EXala9, so called from the symbol of 
the olive/^ Of the offunaU who aro mentioned on those 
inscriptions we would notice above all the yepovaiifyy^ and 
the SpxovT€fs. (1) A ytpovcidpxn^ occurs not only upon the 



^^ Carp. Inter, Graee, 9905, 9906 (for more aceorate texto aeooidmg to 
Garracci, see my work, Die Gemeindeverfammng dor Juden^ Appendix, NO0. 
4 and 5). Orelli, 2522. Garracot, D%$iertantmi, IL 161, n. 10. 

^M Corp. Inter. Grate n. 6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo^ n. 1954 : IftiMtl^nfMf 
4 dpx^p 1ifiwpnttti9. On the Svbura^ see Paolj^a Btal-Enc. der datt. AUer» 
thumtwittentch. vi. 1. 526. At the commeooement of the imperial age it 
was of coarse forbidden to celebrate any f oreiicn tacra in Bome proper, Ce. 
within thepomaerium (see Maiquardt, ESmiteht StaaUttmealtung^ iii. 1878, 
pL 85). Bat from the second oentory it was no longer so. Since then it 
was quite permissible to hsTC Jewish synagogncs also within the pomatruutL 

"* Carp. Inter. Graee. 9909. 

^^^ Corp. Inter. Graee. 9904. De Rossi, Buttettino^ t. 1867, p. 16. For 
the name, comp. also § 27, p. 74. 
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Hotnan inscriptions/^ but likewise on those at Venosa ^^ and 
elsewhere.^" This title cannot have been intended to refer 
to any other than the president or head of the yepovcla. But 
from the designation yepovtridpjfTi^ cvvarforpj^ AvyovarrtfaUDv 
it is evident, as has been already pointed out above, that each 
of the Boman communities had its own yepovata, with its 
own officials. In view of this fact it is highly instructive to 
find, that upon the Boman inscriptions we nowhere meet with 
the title irpeaPvrepo^ (or any other like it, by which to denote 
the member of the yepowrla as such ; for the apxovre^ were 
certainly not ordinary members, but the committee of the 
ffepoverla). This fact can only be accounted for from the cir« 
cumstance that it is only the offices properly so called that are 
mentioned by name upon the epitaphs, whereas the " elders " 
were not looked upon as officials in the technical sense of the 
word. They were the representatives and advisers of their 
community, but not officials with specific functions entrusted 
to them. (2) The title dp^tov is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Boman inscriptions.'^ We have already met with it 
elsewhere, viz. in Antioch, Alexandria, and Berenice. It also 
occurs sometimes upon epitaphs found outside of Bome,^^ and 

^^Carp. InBcr. Grate, n. 9902 s= Fbrelli, Calal. n. 1966: Kvrrtmfi; 
ytp^ywimpx^i 9V9mya»y%g Avyo«r«a/«9. Ganucci, Cimitero degli aniicki 
Ebrtit Pi 61: 'Amfi^ ynpov9»px9 (^^O* ^^^ P- ^^' Oifpamxtw dvi 
'AMOvtXtiMf ytp^vstmpx^v* Ibid. p. 96 : Tlmpx*f*f y'P^^"*PX^f* ^'^' 
rooci, iXster/oa'mt, ii. IBS, n. 27: e«f^^iX[ox ytpo]v9t»pxne' 

^^ Aacoli, Intcrmoni, p. 66, n. 10 s Corp. Irucr. LaL voL ix. 6218 s 
Lenormant, Revue des Audegjidves^ voL vL n. 12, p. 204 : ^«uwr/yo( y§p^v- 
9tmpx^' dpx''''^P^f- AbooU, p. 68, d. 16 s= Carp, Imer, LaL Toi. ix. n. 6221: 
JiiiuM VUi ieruiiareonUs. Obaerve in both iiurtanoes the form ytpwrmpxptp^ 
whereas on the Roman inscriptioDS it la always ytp^wmpxfit that ib used. 

^^ Mommsen, Inter, Regni Neap. n. 2666 = Carp, Inter. Lat. vol. z. n. 1898 
(at Murano, near Naples) : TL Claudius Philippus dia via et genisiarches. 

^^ Carp, Inter, Grate, on. 9906, 6447, 6887. Garmoci, Cimitero^ pp. 86, 
61, 61, 67. Ibid. DittertazUmi, ii 168, n. 4, 164, 16, 16, 17, 18. De 
BoBsi, BuUettinOf v. 16. For more on this point, see my work, Die GemeMe* 
verfattung dtr Juden in Rom, p. 20 ff. 

^^^ De Rossi, BulkUino, ir. 40: Kxauiiti *!««#; dpxtt^ (at Porto, neal 
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we may add that Tertullian dasses the priest, Levite^ and 
ardum together as Jewish officiala"^ Aooording to all analogy 
elsewhere (comp. especially Alexandria and Berenice) it may 
be taken for granted, in the case of the Soman communities 
as well, that each of them would have several ofixopre^, who 
would act as the managing committee of the y€pavala. It 
would appear from the title £i9 JI^PXP^» which is repeatedly 
met with, that the archons were appointed for a definite 
period ; ^" and in a Hamilia in S. Johannis Nalakm, ascribed 
to Chiysostom, and which has specially in view the state of 
matten in Italy during the imperial times, we are expressly 
informed that the archons ymn alwajf$ eUeUd in SepUmber, ths 
beginning of the civil year qf th§ Jewt, The following are 
the ipnssima verlni of this interesting passage : ^^ Inter haeo 
intuendae sunt temporum qualitates et gesta morum ; et pri* 
mum perfidia Judaeorum, qui semper in Deum et in Mosem 
contumaces exstiterunt^ qui cum a Deo secundum Mosem 
initinm anni mensem Martium acoeperint, illi dictum pravitatis 
sive superbiae exercentes mensem Septembrem, ipsum novum 
annum nuncupant, quo et mense magistratus sibi designant^ 
quos Archontas vocant But besides the appointments for a 
definite period, there seem ako to have been cases in which 
the appointment was for life. At least it is probable that 
the enigmatical title SiA fiiov, which is repeatedly met with, is 

Rome). Mommaen, Ituer. Begrn Neap. n. 8657 » Corp. Inter. Lot. voL x. 
n. 8906 : AifioB Jada arooQ azooijiiagogQa (at Capua). 

^u TertnUian, De eonma, chap iz. : Qois deniqao patriarchea, quit pio- 
phetM» quia lentet ant saoerdot aut archon, quia Tel poatea apoatolot aat 
evaogelitator aat epiaoopiia inTanitnr ooronatna? 

^^ Carp. Ineer. Graee. 9910 (for a facamtle of which aee Engwtram, Om 
Judame t Bom^ 1876, aa a aapplemeot) : 2mfifimrii Hf Ap^p. Gairnoci, 
Cimitero, p. 47 : Mm^mv fi ^^tfy). 

^i>Thia homily (aooordiiig to WeawUng, De JuJaeormm arekaiU^s^ 
diap. X.) 18 to be found in Chryaoatomi Opp, toI. iL ed. Paria 1687. Aa I 
hare no roeana of conanlting thia ediftion, I quote the paasage aa given bj. 
VTcaaeling. 
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to be understood as referring to archons who were elected far 
life;" 

As in Palestine so also in Borne and Italy, and in 
fact through the diaspora generally, we meet with the office 
of the apx^avi^a^ftoyo^}^ We have already (§ 27, p. 64) 
said all that is necessary to say r^arding the difference 
between this office and that of the ffepovaidpxii^ and the 
apxovre^. The archisynagogus is not simply the president 
of the community, but he is entrusted with the special 
task of conducting and supervising the meetings for religious 
purposea Of course he may have been chosen from among 
the &pxoPT€9, so that the same person might thus be an archon 

^^* Corp. Imer. Gr<iee, 9908 = Fioralli, Caialoffo^ 1960 : Amri^v rw {a 
(= Zid") fii^v d*i T#; wvwmyityiic rif Avyowrnfitff. Corp. Inset. Grcuic. 
9907: ZurtfA9s ^td fiiov wfaytfy^t' Aypirvnvwf. Garrucci, Diuertazioni 
tL 184, n. 29 : hPam Hmrpnum TovXXio Si^ifytuo xoviovy/ fiirtfuptwrt ^««fr 
^imBf. Mommsen, Inter* Regni Neap. 2655 = Corp. Inter. Lot yoL x. 
n. 1898 : Ti Claadius Philippns dia via et gernaiarcheiL Mommsen, IRK 
7190 = Fiorelli, Caialogo, 1962 : Tettins Rufinua Melitiiu vicxit annis 
LXXXV. iabins. Asooli, Inacrmomi^ p. 51, n. 2 = Corp. Inter. Lot voL 
iz. n. 6208 : Ti^o^ A»« )/«/3iev. Asooli has advanced certain objectious 
to the above-mentioned explanation at p. 112 of his IntcrizionL Certainly 
in the case of tome of those inscriptaons (where the expression ltd fiiov comes 
in at the end) the correctness of this explanation may be questioned. In 
any case the inscription : •vrtjotrij o ydfiof Zid /S/ov, discovered by Clermont- 
Ganneau in Emmaus = Nicopolis in Palestine, is not pertinent to the 
matter now in hand (Archioet det mittiont teientifiquet^ Srd series, voL ix. 
1882, pp. 807-310 ; also in 7!^ Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirt, iii. 
81). This seems to have been merely the expression of some one's good 
wishes on the occasion of a marriage : *^ May the union last hd fiiov/* 

^^' In Rome, Corp. Inter. Graec. 9906: 'IovXi«irov dpx'^vsmyiyov. 
Garracci, Cimitero, p. 67 : Stafulo arconti et archisynagogo. In Capua, 
Mommsen, Inter. Begni Ifeap. 8657 = Corp. Inter. Lat. vol. x. n. 8905 : 
Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus. In Yenosa, Asooli, Inscrbaoni, p. 49, 
not. 1 = Corp. Inter. Lot. voL ix. n. 6201 : Ta^o; KaXXisrw wtiriw dfx^o- 
wtvytysv (tie). Ascoli, p^ 52, n. 4 = Corp, Inter. Lat. vol ix. n. 6232 == 
Lenormant, Bevue det Audttjuivet, voL vi. n. 12, p. 203 : Ttt^ttg KsiiKetum 
dfx^wnstfyovyv. Asooli, p. 57, n. 12 = CIL, voL ix. n. 6205 = Lenor- 
mant, p. 204: T«^(*Io9i|^ii^xW'"y^y*f v/«;*I«0«9 dpxnsvsayoyoth 
For the rest of the material, see f 27, p. 63. 
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and an archisynagogns at one and the same time. But aa 
the inscriptions plainly show, the two offices were in them* 
selves quite distinct On the later nse of the title opx^ 
4rwaynyoi by women and children, and that merely as a title 
and nothing more, see above, p. 65. Besides the archi- 
synagogue there was also another who had certain functions 
to dischaige in connection with the meetings for public wor- 
ship, and that was the synagogue otBcer (ymfpirffs!), an official 
who is also once mentioned upon a Soman inscription."* 
Lastly, the titles paier 9ynagoga» and maUr m/nagogoA are 
pretty often met with on the inscriptions."^ The circnmstance 
of the title occurring also in this last-mentioned form should of 
itself render it probable that it was not intended to denote by 
it an office in the proper sense of the word, but simply an 
hononrable position in the community. It was one that was 
applied, above all, to aged members, and to such of them as 
the community was indebted to for some good service or 
other.*" 

2. Tkfir PolHieal Pomiim. 

The Jewish communities are by no means a unique pheno- 
menon within the circle of the Oraeco-Boman world. In the 
Hellenistic period all the larger seaports of the Mediterranean 

'^* Garmcd, Duwrfcmom, iL 166, ii.22: ^x«/9<«f ' IovXi«»«V vvnpirn^. 

"^ wariip 0ypmymrnst Corp. Inacr. Gra^ 9904, 9905, 9908, 9909. 
Gamicci, CVmttero, p. 62. IlntL Dittertazioui^ iL 161, n. 10. Pater ma- 
ffngae^ Orelfi-Henxen, /njcr. LaL n. 6146 >- Corp. Inter. LaL voL tuL d. 
8499. Codex Thendoeianus (ed. Haend), xri. 8. 4 : Hiereos et archisyiia- 
gogos et patres STnagogaruro et oeteros, qui tynagogis deaerviant Pater 
(withoat aoything more), Garmoci, Dimertazioni^ iL 164, n. 18. AaooH, 
p. 58, D. 15 = Corp. Inter. Lat. voL iz. n. 6221. AbcoU, p. 61, n. 19 = 
Corp. Inter. LaL vol ix. n. 648 and 6220 = Lenormant, p. 205 aq. Maier 
tynagogae^ Carp. Inter. Lai. toL t. d. 4411. Orelli, 2522. 

*^* Comp. the agea giyen in Corp. Inter. Grate. 9904 : Xlm^x^P'^f «'«r4^ 
wvwmyitY^; 'Ex«/«( fr«9ix«r«» (tic) Hkm. Orelli 2522, Beturia Paalini 
. . . quae bixit an. LXXXYI. mesea TI. . . . mater aynagogarum Campi 
ei BolumnL 
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came to be doeely counected with each other in consequence 
of the brisk trade that was carried on between them, the result 
of which was that not only Jews, but also Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Egyptians and inhabitants of Asia Minor settled in larger or 
smaller numbers in many of the principal towns of Greece 
and Italy. All the settlers belonging to the same nation were 
naturally led by a community of temporal and spiritual 
interests, above all by their common worship, to band them- 
selves together for mutual help, and consequently to unite 
themselves under a common oiganization. Wherever a con- 
siderable number of them happened to be living together^ 
there they formed themselves into a separate society^ and that 
principally for the purpose of maintaining their native worship 
in their midst Consequently, just as there were diaspora 
coipmunities composed of Jews, so in like manner there were 
those composed of Phoenicians, Egyptians, and so on. As 
early as the year 333 B.a the Athenians issued a decree 
granting permission to the merchants from Citium (Jifiiropot 
KiTieU) to erect a temple to Aphrodite in the Piraeus, it being 
mentioned at the same time that the Egjrptians (pi AlyvTmoi) 
had already built a temple to Isis in the same place (Carp. 
Inter. Attic iL 1, n. 168). At the beginning of the second 
century &a we find a community of Tyrian merchants in 
the island of Delos (Corp. Inscr. Chraec 2271 : i) auvc^ r&v 
Tvplwp iparopm koX vavKKJiptnv)}^ Then we learn from an 
inscription belonging to the year 174 ajo. that at that date 
there lived in Puteoli a community of Tyrians who requested 
assistance from home to enable them to carry on the observ- 
ance of their native worship (Corp. Inscr. Graec 5853 : oi iv 
iToTioXoi9 Karoucovvre^^ scil. Tvpioi).^^ In Puteoli there were 

11* On the date of this iateription, see Foucart, De$ associationirdujieuMM 
chi* Ui Grce$^ p. 226. At pp. 223-225 of this work we also find a more 
correct text of the inscription than that of the Carp. Inscr. 
. iM On this iateresting inscriptioii, comp the commentary of Mommsen 
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also cultures lovis Heliopolitani Bery tenses qui Pateolis con« 
sistunt (Orelli, Inter. Lat. 12^6^ Corp. Inscr. lot. voL x. n. 
1634). But these Orientals, when thej came to the West, 
were not contented with merely fonning themselves into such 
communities as we have just referred to, but exactly like the 
Jews they endeavoured to win converts to their religion among 
the Greeks and Bomans, and that sometimes with great 
success. We know in fact that even in early times the Greek 
religion owed not a little to the influence of the East In the 
Hellenistic period again Oriental worships came to be more 
and more in vogua Then as early as the latter days of the 
Kepublic we find the worship of the Egyptian gods already 
naturalized in Bome, while this was followed by the establish- 
ment in imperial times of the Syrian and Persian worships, 
above all that of Mithras (for more on this point, see No. 6, 
below). With the view of cultivating those worships, where 
they did not happen to be established and maintained directly 
by the State itself, the adherents of them also formed themselves 
into religious associations which, as r^ards their internal 
organization and their political position, are to be conceived of as 
being in every respect analogous to the corporations of foreign 
merchants mentioned above. Both in Greece and in Bome 
the law of the land contained express l^al provisions for the 
benefit of those associations under the shelter of which it 
became possible for them to attain to a highly flourishing 
condition. In Greece these associations are met with from the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C. downwards, and that under 
the name of Oiatroi or epopoL And notwithstanding their 
diversity otherwise, they are all characterized by certain 
common features, as might be expected from their being all 
of them 80 far under State regulatioa^ In Bome again, and 

in the tnuisactioiia of the SOchs, GexlhcL dtr Wmenach.^ phflologico- 

historical department, 18M, p. 57 aqq. 

' 1*1 Oo the religiooB aesociations in Greece, comp. TTescher, Bttnu arcMh 
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that from an early period, there were collegia for a great 
variety of purposes, sometimes for objects chiefly religious, 
sometimes for those of a political character (but forbidden since 
the time of Caesar and Augustus), sometimes with a view to 
the mutual help of their members, above all for the purpose 
of securing them honourable burial (collegia tenuiorum, collegia 
funeraticia). The main distinction between these and the 
sacerdotia publica populi Bomani lay in this, that while recog« 
nised by the State they were not publicly endowed, but had to 
depend for their support upon the voluntary contributions of 
their members.** 

The position of voluntary religious associations as we 
have here described it, was precisely that which the Jeioith 
eommunUus also occupied now both in Greece and Home, 
except in those instances in which, as in Alexandria, they 
enjoyed political privileges of a still more extensive character, 
which however was certainly not the case in Greece proper 

hgiqve^ new aeriefl, toL x. 1864, p. 460 aqq., xii. 1865, p. 214 sqq., xilL 1866, 
p. 245 aqq. Foncart^ DeM cutoeiations reUgieiues chez Um Grees^ thiofes, irants^ 
orgAnu^ avee la texU da vucripiionB rdativet h ces asiociations^ Paris 1873. 
Luder's Die dumjfsiecken KUnttkr, Berlin 1878. Heinrici, Die Ckrieien' 
gemeinde KorinthM vnd die reUgOfeen Oenoseenschq/ten der Gritchen (ZeiUehr. 
fUr Wieeeneeh. Theol 1876, pp. 465-526, particalarlyp. 479 aqq.). Idem, Zur 
Geeekiehte der Ai^ange patdinieeker Gemeinden (ibid. 1877, pp. 89-130). 
Keomann, eim^irmi 'Intov (Jahrbb.JUr proL TheoL 1885, pp. 123-125). 

XM Qq tiie Roman collegia^ oomp. aboye all Mommaen, De coUegiis el 
eodaUeOSj 1843. Idem, Zeitechr. fUr geeehichtL Rechtswis$en$eha/t^ toL xt. 
1850, p. 858 sqq. Max Gohn, ZumrGmiscken Vereintrecht, Berlin 1873 (and 
the notiee of it in Barsian's PkihL JahrteberiekU 1873, il 88fr-890). 
Boinier, La rdigion romaine d^Avguste aux Antomtu, 2nd ed. 1878, iL 
238-804. Dam J, Du r^ime mimicq>al dane Vempire remain {Rente kietoriqvet 
ToL L 1876, p. 355 aqq.). De Roaai, Roma toUeranea^ toL iii. 1877, p. 37 aqq., 
and eapecially p. 507 aqq. For an excellent anmmary of the whole matter, 
consult Marqoardt, BSmieche SiaatsverwaUimg, iii 1878, pp. 131*142. For 
additional literature, aee Hatch, Die GeeeUeehafUtverfasmng der ehiedichtn 
Kirchen im Altenhum (Qerman edition, 1883), p. 20. A oonatderable amount 
of material ia famished by the indicea to the Corp. /lucr. LaL The Digest^ 
xlviL 22, de coUegiia et corporibua, is important as bearing npon the 
juridical tide of the matter. 
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nor in Borne. In the domiuions of the PloUm%i§ and the 
Sekucidae the toleration of the Jewish commnnities and their 
religion was simplj a matter of coursa Indeed the first of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae conferred important political 
privileges npon tho Jews who resided within their kiDgdoms 
(see below, paragraph 3). Ptolemy IL is said to have gone 
even the length of causing the Jewish law to be translated 
into Greek, and Ptolemy III. to have gone so fieur as to offer 
sacrifice in Jerusalem.^ No doubt when it was becoming 
more and more evident that the Jews were disposed to treat 
Hellenism rather contemptuously, and that unlike all other 
nations they insisted in maintaining a strong wall of partition, 
80 far as religious matters were concerned, between themselves 
and every other people, several kings such as AniioehM$ 
JEpg^hatus for example tried to break down this c^position-^ 
tried to suppress the Jewish religion by force. But histoxy 
teaches ns that every attempt to do this only proved a failure, 
and we find that on the whole the toleration of former days 
continues to be enjoyed in later times as well One of the 
foremost among the friends of the Jews was Ptolemy VL 
(Philometor), who went so far as to sanction the erection of a 
Jewish temple in Egypt (see paragraph 4, below). And if 
Ptolemy VIL (Physcon) assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward the Jews, he did so not because of their religious, but 
their political partisanship.^ In a similar way the kgislaiion 

1^ On the friendly disposition generaUy of the first Ptolemiei toward 
the Jews, see Josephus, contra Apicn, iL 4r-^ 

"^ Joeq^hu (c Apion. iL 5) relates the fdbwing taflidettt in connection 
with Ptdemj VII. (PhTsoon) : After the desth of Ptolemy VL, Pcolemj VII. 
tried to soppUnt Cleopatra the widow and snocessor of the former, and 
whose army was under the command of the Jewish general Oniaa. Well' 
then when Ptdemy was marching oat against Oniaa he ordered the Jewsol 
Alexandria to be pnt in chaina and then thrown down in the way of the 
elephants^ in order that these might trample i^n them and eruah them. 
Bat instead of that, the elepbaots turned againat the friends of the king, 
who on seeiiig thia regretted what he had done and at once desiit.ed, By 
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of the Romans expressly conceded to the Jews the free observ- 
ance of their own religion, and extended its protection to them 
when sundry attempts were made to suppress it But it was 
Caesar and Augustus to whom they were chiefly indebted for 
their formal recognition within the Boman Empire. Josephus 
(Anti. xiv. 10, xvi. 6) has transmitted to us a large number 
of public enactments, partly decrees of the Senate, partly edicts 
of Caesar and Augustus, and partly those of certain Boman 
officials or municipal authorities of that period — all of which 
have as their object the securing to the Jews of the free 
observance of their own religion, and the further confirmation 
of their privileges.^ As a rule the policy of Caesar was 
peculiarly unfavourable to those free unions, because at that 
time they were often made use of for political purposes, and so 
for this reason the emperor found it necessary to prohibit all 
collegia except those of ancient standing."* But the Jewish 

way of oommemoTating this minculoas escape the Jews of Alexandria have 
been in the habit ever ainoe of holding a thanksgiving festival every year. 
The stoiy of the miracalous escape from being crashed to death by the 
elephants also forms the main subject of that absurd piece of romance known 
aa the third Book of Maccabees^ where it is likewise mentioned that the Jews 
have observed an annual thanksgiving festival ever since (8 Maoc. vL S6). 
Here however it is not Ptolemy VII. but Ptolemy IV. that is the hero of 
the story. This parallel, as well as the contents themselves, tend to make 
the story more than doubtful. But if this much be historical, that Ptolemy 
VIL assumed an attit4ide of hostility towards the Jews, then it was not in 
consequence of their religion that he did so, but owing to their having 
espoused the side of Cleopatra. 

lu On those enactments, comp. Gronovius, Decreta Romana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, Lugd. Bat. 1712. Krebs, Decreta Romanorum pro JudaeU 
facta e Josepho coUecta, Lips. 1768. Mendelssohn, Senati coneuUa Ro/man- 
orum quae mnt in Josephi AntiquitatHnu (Acta societatis pML^ Lips. ed. 
Ritschelius, voL v. 1875, pp. 87-288). The notice of this work in the 2'heoL 
LiteraturzeUtmg^ 1876, pp. 2590-396. Niese, Bemerhuigen liber die Urkunden 
bei Jo$ephus Arch&oL^ books xiii. ziv. xvi (Hermes, vol. xL 1876, pp. 
466-488). Mendelssohn^s reply to the latter, Rhein, Aftuettm, new series, 
xzxiL 1877, pp. 249-258. For additional literature, see § 3, above (the 
paragraph on Josephus). 

^'" Sueton. Caesar, xlii : Cuncta collegia praeter antiquitus constituta 
DI7. n. VOL. IL ii 
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commnnities were expressly exempted, it being further 
ordained that in future they were not to be forbidden to have 
a common fund of their own, and to hold meetings or gather- 
ings.^ And accordingly on one occasion we find a Eoman 
official appealing to this decree when issuing instructions to 
the authorities of Pares not to interfere with the Jews in the 
practice of their religious observances.^ In like manner the 
four public enactments, which Josephus has brought together 
in AnU. xiv. 10. 20-24, are doubtless to be traced to the 
influence of Caesar. They all of them serve directly or 
indirectly to guarantee to the Jews of Asia Minor the undis- 
turbed exercise of their own religious observances.^ After 

distrazit. The prohibitioD was sabBequentlj repeated by Angnatos, Sueton. 
Aug. xxziL : Collegia praefcer sntiqoa et legittma diaaolvifc. 

^*^ AniL xiT. 10. S: KtU ydp Tm§s TLmUmp i nf^htp9S trpmmyis mmi 
Zrmros ^' hmrtiyfitmri tuthtrnv $tm90V{ 9V9myt9iiU »mrd taXiv, ^o'yoi^^ 

>** Antt, zi^. 10. 8. The teste of those documente are reproduced bo 
carelesBly that in many instances it is no longer poeaible to make oat who 
the Roman namee are intended for. The name of the official who addressed 
the oommanication to the Parians is giTen in the transmitted text as * lovX/o^ 
Vm^, which in any case is a oonmption. Mendelssohn {Acta $netetatis phUoL^ 
Lips. V. pp. 212-216) conjectores that it is Zt^ov/X/ec Mmrimi, proconsul of 
Asia 46-46 B.a, that is meant 

^** The four enactmente are as follow : (1) A oommanication from the 
authorities of Laodicea to a Roman official (proconsul of Asia?), in which 
they assure him that, in conformity with his instructions, they would not 
interfere with the Jews in the obserrance of the Sabbath and the praotioe 
of their own religious usages (AntL xtr. 10. 20). (2) A communication 
from the proconsul of Asia to the authorities of Miletus, in which these 
latter are enjoined not to interfere with the Jews in their obserrauce of the 
Sabbath, and in the practice of their religious rites, and to allow them to 
dispose of their earnings in the way they have been accustomed to, rov{ 
Ktkprwf fMTmxiitpil^t9$at KtMf f#0f irrlf «vroK (^AntL xir. 10. 21). (S) A 
public decree of the aty of Halicamaasus (^^v^io/^it ' Kkntmpvmmtim^)^ pur- 
suant to which the Jews were to be allowed, r« n tufifiar* JLyttp »«i r« 
itpd 9vtT§Xtt9 KmrJL rcvg * IwZmltMVs vifMvg »«i rmg vparivx'^ voiU94tu vpof 
rji i»7ia99fi Kmrd re nrpnw llo; (^AntL xiv. 10. 23 ; on the offering up 
prayers by the seashore, see § 27, p. 72). (4) A public decree of the 
town of Sardes, to the effect {AnU. xiy. 10. 24) that the Jews were to 
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tho death of Caesar the two contending parties vied with each 

other in maintaining the privileges of the Jews. On the one 

side we find Dolabella, the warm supporter of Antony, and who 

in the year 43 B.C. took possession of Asia Minor, ratifying the 

privilege of exemption from military service, and of observing 

their own religious worship conferred upon the Jews of that 

province by previous governors, and sending a communication 

to the authorities of Ephesus to apprize them of this.^ On 

the other again we find Marcus Junius Brutus, who in Asia 

Minor was preparing in the spring of the year 42 b.c. to 

march against Antony and Octavianus, prevailing upon the 

people of Ephesus to issue a public edict declaring that the 

Jews were not to be interfered with in the observance of 

the Sabbath and their other sacred usages. ^^ In consequence 

of all this, Judaiem acquired such a legal standing thai it came 

to be treated as a religio licita throughout the whole extent of 

be allowerl to meet on the days appointed by them for the celebration of 
their religiooa obeervanoes, and farther that the magistrates of the town 
were to anign them a place of their own '* on which to boild and in which 
to reside'* {tU dxoiti/nimw ttml otttn^t* mno»^ though from the petition of the 
Jews previonaly mentioned it would appear that it was only the building of 
a synagogue that was in question), lliese enactments seem to be traceable 
to one and the same stimulus emanating from Rome. Mendelssohn's con- 
jecture, that the stimulus in question was a decree of the Senate, passed iu 
the year 46 b.c, is doubtful See Mendelssohn, Acta nocietatit phihL, Lips. 
▼oL ▼. pp. 205 sq., 211 sq., 217-228. For the name of the proconsul who 
addressed the injunction to the Milesians {Antt, xiv. 10. 21), see Bergmann, 
PhUologus, 1847, p. 684. AVaddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiqves de 
lempire romain^ pt. i. 1872 (reprinted from Le Bas et Waddington's 
Itucripiknu, vol iiL), p. 75, and Mendelssohn^a reply in his notioe of the 
work in the JenaSr LUeraturzeUung^ 1874, art 841. Ritechl, lUiein. Museum^ 
1874, p. 340 f. Mendelssohn, Acta, v. 212 f. The probable reading is 
JloxXiof Si^eviX/of IloirX/ov vUf Ovarittf (Vatia). 

. ^^ AntL xiv. 10. 11-12. Mendelssohn's oheervations on this passage, 
Acta, v. 247-250. 

^'^ Antt. xiv. 10. 25. Mendelssohn's obsenratioDS on the passage, Acta^ 
T. 251-254. In the generally received text the name of M. Junius Brutus 
is corrupted into M«^»« * loi/Xif Xloftsnifi vlf hpovrw. For various sugges- 
tions as to how it might be corrected, see B«rgmann, Philohgus^ 1847 
p. 687, note. Waddington, Pastes^ p. 74. Mendelssohn, Acta^ y, 254. 
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the Boman Empire, That the Jews living in tiu city of 
Borne also shared in these legal privileges is specially vouched 
for by Philo with regard to the time of Augustus.^ At 
the same time, if we may jndge from what we know to 
have been the case in regard to other foreign worships, it 
must be assumed that down to the second century of our 
era the Jews of Some were not at liberty to celebrate their 
religious observances within the pamaerium.^^ 

In the recognition of the Jewish communities and their 
worship on the part of the State two important privil^es 
are virtually included : the righi of adminitUring their awn 
funds and jurisdiction over their own numhere. To the former 
of these prominence had already been given over and over 
again in the edicts issued in Caesar*s time.^ This was a 
matter of special importance to the Jews, as otherwise they 
would have been unable to fulfil their obligations to the 

^^ The expression rtUgio Uciia is derived from Tertulliao, Apohgtt 
chap. XXL : insiffnigsima religio, eerte Ucita, It does not otherwise belong to 
the technical phraseology of Roman legislation. This latter speaks rather of 
collegia Ucita {DigeaL xlvii. 22). For the decisive point here lies in this, 
that to the adherents of any particalar worship permission is granted to 
organise themselves as a ecrporoHon and to meet together for the celebration 
of their worship. Hence the formula cotre, convenire lieet^ which is also of 
frequent occurrence in the toleration edicts issued in faroor of the Jews. 

^*s Philo, Legat, ad Cajum, § 28 (Mang. ii. 668 f.). it is there stated 
with reference to the way in which Augustus had acted toward the Jews of 
Rome that: *Hx/rr«ro W9 tcai xpMfvx<^f Ix^yrit; teal wvpUrr^g tig rnvrdgf 
Kttl ftdXtorti rais Ufcttf kfi!Ufittit;, vrt ^nfioei^ ri)9 nrpiw 'xtultvorrtu 0iXmo- 
0lm», 'HxiWitro ««i x^/*'^'^* av9tiymy6trtii «lxo r«ir d-rmpx^tf itpd, Koi 
wifiiropratf §is ' Ii^09oXv^« ^id rav rd( ^uviag d0mi6wrm9. 'AAA* o flip •trri 
if^ifff riii 'F»ififi( Mtnvgf ovrt rifj' 'FnfAtUK^if muriv d^i'ktrt vtXmtmp, trt 
riff »»l *lovZaiKii( i^pcm^kP^ ovrt intnipwtM tif rdf wpcotvxdf, •^ fJuy»Xv#f 
9vpdyt9$§tt vp6( rds rip pofAtip vpvyfi^tiff ovrt iipmprw0n roic drmpx^ftipctg, 
Oomp. also ibid, § 40 (Mang. ii. 592). 

^^ Oomp. Marqu&rdt^ ROmitche StaatsverwaUvng, iii. 35. 

^^ Caesar himself conferred upon the Jews the right xpnfit»rti rvpttv^pup 
(^Antt. xiy. 10. 21). In the communication addressed by the proconsul of 
Asia to the Milesians (AntL xiv. 10. 21), permission is given to the Jews 
rws KMpvovg fAtrtix^tpll^i90PU K»$tts i^o( wr'tp mirrtiif. 
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temple at Jerusalem and to send thither the tribute prescribed 
by the law. But it was precisely this draining away of 
money from the provinces that seemed peculiarly offensive in 
the eyes of the Gentile authorities. We learn from Cicero's 
speech in behalf of Flaccus, that this latter, during his adminis* 
tration of Asia, in several places confiscated the money thus col* 
lected by Jews with the view of forwarding it to Jerusalem.^ 
Further, the municipal authorities in Asia would seem to have 
gone on acting in a similar manner even after the edicts of 
Oaesar^s time and actually in defiance of them. Consequently 
the public documents belonging to the time of Augustus refer 
principally to this point As Augustus had sanctioned the 
remitting of these sums of money from Bome itself,^ so the 
municipalities of Asia Minor and Cyrene are enjoined not to 
interpose any obstacle in the way of the Jews in regard to 
this matter.^ Further, the appropriation of all such monies 
was to be punished as sacrilege.^ And that those decrees 

^^ Cicero, Pro Flacco^ zxviii. : Quum aarum Jadaeorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ez omnibus provindiB Hierooolyma exportari soleret, 
FlaocoB aanzit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari lioeret. . • . Ubi ei^ crimen 
eat? quoniam qnidem fortnm nosquam reprehendis, edictum probaa, 
judicatum fateris, qnaedtum et prolatum palam non negaa, actam esse per 
viroe primarios res ipsa declarat: Apameae manifesto deprehensmn, ante 
pedes praetoris in foro expensom esse auri pondo centum paullo minus per 
Sex. Caesium, equitem Romanum, casUssimum 'hominem atque integer- 
rimuni ; Laodiceae viginti pondo paullo amplius per hunc L. Pedacaeum, 
judioem noetrom, Adramyttii per Cn. Domitium legatum ; Pergami non 
multum. Previous to this Mtthridates had appropriated the sums belonging 
to the Jews in Cos (^AniL xiv. 7. 2). 

^^ Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 28 (ed. Mang. ii. 568 sq.). 

>** Joseph. AnU. xvi. 6. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 
(ed. Mang. iL 592). 

^^ AnU. xvi 6. 2» 4. The decrees which Josephus has collected in Anit. 
xvL 6. 2-7 have evidently been the outcome of those negotiations, an 
account of which is given in AnU. xvi. 2. 3-5 (oomp. also xiL 3. 2). When, 
for example, Herod happened to be visiting Agrippa in Asia Mbor in the 
y'^ar 14 B.C., the Jews in that quarter took occasion to complain of the 
oppression to which they were being subjected at the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities throughout the province, dedaring that they had been 
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were still in force in the time of the Vespasian war is evident 
from an incidental utterance that on one occasion fell from the 
lips of Titua^^ It was a matter of no less importance to the 
Jews to be allowed to exemse juriadietion over the tnombers of 
their own communiiy. For, as the Mosaic law concerned 
itself not only with acts of worship but with the affairs of 
ordinary life as well, these latter being also subjected to the 
regulative principles of a divine law, it was utterly repugnant 
to Jewish ideas of things that they should be tried by any 
other than Jewish law.^^ Wherever the Jews went they 
took (heir own law along with them, and in accordance with 
it they administered justice among the members of their 
community. Evidences of this are to be found above all in 
the New Testament The Apostle Paul, for example, obtains 
a warrant from the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem for the arrest of 
certain converts to Christianity among the Jews living in 
Damascus (Acts ix. 2). In other places again he causes such 
converts to be put in prison and scourged (Acts xxii. 19, 
xxvi 11). Subsequently he himself was scourged by the 
Jews five times for being a Christian (2 Cor. xL 24), on which 
occasions it is doubtless Jewish communities living abroad 
that are in question and not those of Palestine. In Corinth 
the proconsul Gallio directs the Jews to carry their complaint 
against Paul before their own authorities, on the ground that 
he would be prepared to interfere only if Paul had been 
charged with a criminal offence, but not if it was merely a 
question of transgressing the Jewish law (Acts xviii 12-16); 

deBpoiled of the mcniey intended for the temple, and that thej were com- 
pelled to appear in the ooorts of law on the Sabbath. Agrippa protected 
the JewB against anj inTaaion of their rights in regard to both of those 
matters. Bat it was also to these verj points that the toleration edicts in 
question had reference. 

1^ BelL Jud. Ti. 6. 2 (Bekker, pp. 107, 22 sqq.) : Utfuik^th rt v/mw M 
rf 0ff »«i dfit^ftttra rvXXlyf/v ivirpfyf/m/Aiw jt.r.A. 

^^^ Comp. the Rabbinical passages in Wetstein, Nov. TesL^ note on 
1 Cor. vL 1. 
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and then he quietly looks on and allows the Jews to maltreat 
Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, under his very eyes 
(Acts xviii. 17). From all this it will be seen that practi- 
cally at all events the Jews exerdsed not only civil, but even 
criminal jurisdiction over the members of their communities. 
But whether they were actually warranted in doing so is 
open to question. In any case the foreign communities 
would doubtless be subject to certain restrictions in this 
respect^ similar to those imposed upon the Jews in Palestine 
in the time of the procurators. But it is certain that in civil 
causes they enjoyed an independent jurisdiction, not merely in 
Alexandria (see above« p. 244), but elsewhere as welL Even 
before the time of Caesar we find such jurisdiction expressly 
conceded to the Jews of Sardes in a communication addressed 
to the authorities of that town by Lucius Antonius (governor 
of the province of Asia in 60-49 aa).^^ And we see firom 
the legislation of the Christian emperors that in later times as 
well the Jewish communities were everywhere left in the 
enjoyment of this privilege (see below at the dose of the 
present paragraph). 

As the requirements of Jewish legalism might easily bring 
the Jews of the dispersion into collision with the arrange- 
ments of dvil life, they could hope to enjoy the absolutely 
free exercise of their own religion only in those cases where 
the civil legislation and government did not require of them 
anything that was incompatible with their own law. But 
even in this respect Boman tolerance made large concessions 

^^ Joseph. AntL ziy. 10. 17 : ' Ioc/d«io/ woxlrtu ifUrtpoi wp^%xi6mg fut 
Ixi'^u^atw iatnov; 9V0oZop tfcftP (li»» xmrd roug wmrpUvg »6fAovg dr dpxiK 

rtXoyt»f x^/irovvi* rourort mim^mfMiv^i V kijp mvrois votth, rnp^atu Kmi 
hrirpirfftti t^ptwrn. On L. Antonios, a brother of the triam?ir M. Aotony, 
<« Panly's Encychp. L 1. 1182 sq. Bergmaon, Philologus^ 1847, p. 680. 
WaddiDgton, FasteSj p. 68. Mendelaaohn, Acta tocietatU phiL^ Lips. ▼• 
169, 186. 
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to the Jewtt. One of the most important of them was 
extmptian from milUary arvict. For Jews to perform snch 
service in any but a Jewish army would be simply impos- 
sible^ for on the Sabbath they were forbidden either to bear 
arms or to march farther than 2000 cubits.^^ This matter 
assumed a somewhat practical character when, at the breaking 
out of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey in the year 
47 B.a, Pompey's party endeavoured to nose large levies of 
troops throughout the whole of the East In the province 
of Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised as many as two 
legions of Boman citizens.^^^ Now if it was the case» as 
precisely on this very occasion we are informed it was, that 
in that quarter there was also a large number of Jews who 
eigoyed the rights of Boman citizenship, then they too would 
be liable to this conscription. But at their own request 
Lentulus granted them the privilege of exemption from 
military service, and issued instructions to this effect to all the 
authorities everywhere who had charge of the conscription.^^ 
Then six years after this (43 B.C.) Dolabella confirmed the 
Jews of this same province in their privilege of avrpar^ia^ 
and in doing so he expressly appealed to the previous 
edicts.^^ In Palestine also was this same privilege conceded 
to them by Caesar/*' Among the oOur priviUgeB that were 
conceded to them in deference to the requirements of Jewish 
legalism, we might further mention that^ in pursuance of an 
order to that effect by Augustus, the Jews were not to be 

i«* For the prohibitioQ with regard to bearing arms, ooDtult IGahna, 
Shabbath Ti. 2-4 ; aod for the marching, aee above, p. 102 ; also Antt. ziii. 
& 4, xir. 10. 12. 

1^ Caesar, BelL Civ. iiL 4: (PompejoB) legiones effeoerat civiam 
Romanorom IX. . . . doaa ex Asia, qaas Lentolua oonsal oooscribendaa 
coraverat 

i«< Antt. xiT. 10. 18, 14, 16, 18, 19. Comp. Mendelssohn on this paaeage 
in A^a ioc.phil.^ Lips. t. 167-188 ; TheoL Literaturzeitung, 1876, p. 893. 

"• AntL xiy. 10. 11-12. "^ AnU. xiv. 10. 6. 
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« 

compelled to appear in a court of law on the Sabbath ; ^'^ that 
when a public distribution of money or com took place and the 
day of the distribution fell on a Sabbath, then in pursuance of 
a similar order by the same emperor, their share of the money 
or the corn was to be delivered to them on tho day follow- 
ing ; ^^ and lastly, that instead of the oil furnished by the 
provinces and which Jews were forbidden to make use of^ 
they were to receive an equivalent in money, — a usage the 
continuance of which was confirmed to the Jews of Antioch, 
for example, by the governor Mucianus in the time of the 
Vespasian war,^ 

This whole position of the Jews with regard to their enjoy- 
ment of public rights was never materially or permanently 
altered at any subsequent period Sometimes no doubt 
the imperial legislation introduced certain restrictions, and 
Judaism was also subjected now and then to temporary 
persecution* But nothing of the nature of a lasting or 
material change took place in the existing state of things till 
down toward later imperial times. The measures used by 
Tiberius against Boman Jews were confined exclusively to 
the city of Soma No doubt a serious crisis arose in the 
time of Caligula. But it was precisely in such a crisis that 
it was seen how important it was for the Jews to be able to 
take their stand upon the public rights they had now so long 
enjoyed. For nothing was more calculated seriously to 
endanger the religious freedom of the Jews than the intro- 
duction and gradual diffusion of the vxtrihip of tJie emperors. 
The more that such worship was being promoted by 
public authority, it would necessarily have more and more 

^^^ ArUt, xvi. 6. 2 and 4 (the teohnical phrase iyyvm^ ofio^oyth means to 
give a guarantee that one will appear before a court). On the occasion of 
those decrees, see note 189. 

!«• Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, § 23 (ed. Mang. iL 669). 

iM Joseph. Antt. ziL 8. 1. On the prohibition against the use of oil 
supplied by Gentiles, see above, § 22, vol. L p. 55. 
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the appearance of an act of disloyalty on the part of the Jews 
when they refused to join in it And so at a time when 
Galigola was everywhere peremptorily insisting upon the 
ohservanoe of that worship, which, ever since Augustus, had 
been introduced again and again by people from the provinces 
in the heat of their own zeal (see § 22, voL i p. 16), the 
religious freedom of the Jews would have been inetrievably 
lost had the demand been consistently enforced in their case 
as welL As long as Caligula lived the attempt to do so was 
actually made, and history can tell what frightful storms 
were conjured up for the Jews in consequence (see § 17^. 
But fortunately for them the reign of Caligula was but of 
short duration. Claudius his successor lost no time in simply 
restoring the previous state of matters by issuing a decree of 
universal toleration."^ Since then the idea of forcing the 
Jews to take part in emperor worship has never been 
seriously thought of. Their title to exemption was regarded 
as an ancient privilege, a dreumstance which placed them in 
a much more favourable position than the Christians enjoyed. 
The subsequent treatment of the Boman Jews by Claudius 
was confined, like that of Tiberius, to Borne itself, and did 
not lead to any permanent result. Even the reign of Keto, 
thanks to the Empress Poppaea, was on the whole fistvourable 
to the Jews (corap. note 74). The result of the great 
Vespasian war and t<he destruction of Jerusalem, so far as the 
Jews of the dispersion were concerned, was this, that the tax 
of two drachmae previously paid to the temple at Jerusalem 
was from that time forward to be given to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus.^ No doubt to have to do this was a 
thing somewhat repugnant to the feelings of a Jew. But in 

»« AntL xix. 6. 2-S. 

^" Joeeph. BO. Jud. viL 6. 6. Dio Cass. Ixn. 7. For the history of this 
tax, comp. Zom, Historia JiMci Jwkdci tub imperio vetemm Romtmorumf, 
1734. 
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no other respect did Vespasian do anything to prejudice the 
religious freedom of the Jews. Their political rights are 
expressly safeguarded by him even in Alexandria and Antioch 
for example.^ Domitian insisted in the most rigorous 
manner possible upon the payment of the two drachmae 
tax,^ and visited with severe punishment such of the Bomans 
as became converts to Judaism.^ But the existing rights of 
the Jews were not rescinded Under Nerva again certain 
alleviations were granted with regard to both the points just 
mentioned. As for the two - drachmae tax, though not 
abolished, it was imposed in a less offensive form,^ and it 
was no longer allowable to prosecute any one on the charge 
of having adopted •* Jewish modes of life." "' A violent dis- 
turbance of the existing state of things, nay the most violent 
that the Jews had ever experienced since Caligula's time, 
was brought about by the serious struggles that took place in 
the reign of Trajan and Hadrian. Hadrian had gone so far — 

^^ Joseph. AntL ziL 8. 1 ; BeU. Jud. vii. 5. 2. Comp. paragraph d, 
below. 

^^ SuetoiL 2>omtftaii. xiL : Jadaicas fieciu aoerbifisime aotos est; ad 
qoem deferefaantnr, qai vel inprofesri Judaicam Tiyerent vitam, vel dis- 
simolata origine imposita genti tribnta non pependiasent. Interfuiese me 
adalesoentalam memini, cam a procoratore frequeotisBimoque conailio 
inapiceretor nonageDariaa senex, an drcumsectus esaet. 

^M Dio CaaB. IxviL 14: xmi ilxxoi i^ rd riw 'I«t^«/«» ih i&»<xXo»- 
Ttc voAAoi x«Tf)i»aa^i|v«iir, >ttU o/ /tip dwUetPM, •/ U ru9 ywp w^iip 

iA« This we are boand to infer from the coina of Ncrva'a time, with their 
inacriptioii : Fiaci Judaic! calumuia aublata (Madden*8 History of Jewish 
Coinage^ p. 199, and elaewhere). Seeing that the tax is found to be still in 
existence at a later period (Appian, Syr, 1. ; Origen, Epist. ad African, 
§ 14 ; TertuU. Apoloffet, chap, xviii. : vectigalis Ubertas ^freedom parchaaed 
by payment of a tax), what ia meant cannot be that the tax was 
abolished altogether, but that it waa exacted in a form lesa calculated 
to o£fend the religious scraples of the Jews. It may be conjectured that 
from this time forth they were not to be called apon to pay it aa for the 
temple of Jupiter Gapitolinus. 

i<7 Dio CaflB. Ixviii. 1: ovr* dsi^i»c cCr* ^Uuhrnxou fitov KXTmrtMo^m 
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and this was the cause of the insanection in his time — as to 
issue a formal prohibition of the rite of circumcision,^ a 
prohibition that was hardly revoked after the successful 
quelling of the rising. But his successor Antoninus Pius 
granted permission to circumcise in the case of native Jews, 
and confined the prohibition to Gentiles.'* In like manner 
Septimius Severus contented himself with merely prohibiting 
conversions to Judaism,^ and this continued to be also the 
standpoint of several Christian emperors who were not other- 
wise favourably disposed toward the Jewish religion.^ It will 
be seen therefore that the whole of the repressive measures 
aimed merely at preventing the further spread of Judaism. 
As far as native Jews were concerned, their existing public 
rights were not interfered with to any appredaUe extent. 
As showing this, there are three points that are worth noting. 
(1) As in earlier,^ so also in later times the Jewish vforMp 
continued to ^njoy the formal protection of the State. On 
one occasion when Callistus, subsequently a bishop (in the 
time of Bishop Victor, 189-199 A.D.), ventured to disturb 
Jewish worship in Some, the Jews prosecuted him for doing 
so before Fasdanus the prefect of the city, who sentenced the 
offender to be banished to the mines of Sardinia.'* Of the 
Christian emperors, even those of them who were unfavour- 
ably disposed toward the Jews, and who had forbidden the 
building of new synagogues, had nevertheless no objection to 

iM Spartkn. Hadritau ziv. : moTeront ea tempestate et Judaei bellam, 
quod yetabaDtur mniiUie genitalia. 

^'* Dige$L xlviiL 8. 11, pr. : Ciicamcidere Jadaeis filioa buos tantam 
rescripto din Pii permittitiir : in non ejiudein religionia qui hoc fecerit, 
ca&trantis poena irrogator. 

"^^ Sparuan. SepL Seo, xrii. : Judaeoa fieri sob gravi poena Tetutt 

^*^ On this see Codex Theodonanus, zyL 8. 

1** Gomp. eepecially the tf/v^i#^« 'AXi««^9«#vl«», Joeeph. AniL ziv. 

10. 23 • &» U Tig JMfXVVJI i dpXf^P i A/«17|^, Tfitrf (jffMtfiUTt Urtvitfg IfTtf 

m Hippolyti, FhUoscphumenaf iz. 12. 
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place the existing ones under the protection of the laws of the 
empire.^^ (2) The Jewish communities continued to enjoy to 
quite the same extent as in former times the right of adminis^ 
tering their own fwnds. Above all were they still permitted 
as much as ever (till toward the end of the fourth century of 
our era) to send their sacred tribute to the patriarchate in 
Palestine (the new central authority of the Jewish people after 
the destruction of Jerusalem). This tribute was collected 
every year by the apozt-oli sent out by the patriarchs for the 
purpose, and when thus collected it was conveyed to Pales- 
tine.^^ It was not till towards the close of the fourth 
century of our era that the civil authority began gradually to 
put a stop to this.*** (3) In later imperial times the Jews 
were also permitted still to enjoy independent jurisdiction 
over the members of their own community, but of course 
exclusively in civil causes and only when the two parties in 
the case agreed to have the matter disposed of by a Jewish 
tribunal'*' Powers of a vefry extensive character must have 

i«« Codex Theodosiantu, xvi. 8. 9, 12, 20, 21, 25, 26, 27. 

^^ On these apostoU and their functions, see Eaaeb. Comment, ad Jesaj. 
xviii. 1 (CoUeeHo nova patrum^ ed. Montfaacon, ii 425). Epipbao. hatr, 
xxz. 4 and 11. Jerome, ad Gal L 1 (^Opp. ed. Yallani, vii. 1. 368). 
Co(Ux T*heodo». xvi. 8. 14. Their chief duty would seem to have been to 
act as media of communication between the various Jewish oommunitiea. 
Hence we also meet with them in later times when the collecting of the 
tribute in question was no longer allowed, for example, in Venosa on the 
epitaph of a girl fourteen years of age, quei dixerunt trenus duo apostuli et 
duo rebbites (Hirschfeld, BulUtUno deW Instituto di carrisp. archeoL 1867, 
p. 152=Ascoii, Ifuerizionit p. 61, n. 19= Cor/7. Itucr, LaL vol. ix. n. 648 
and 6220=Lenonnant, Revue dee etudes juives, voL vi. Na 12, p. 205). 

^^ On the suppression of this practice (which did not take place all at 
once), comp. Julian, Epist, xxv. Codex Theodos, xvi. 8. 14, 17, 29. 

^'^ Cod, Theodoe, ii. 1. 10: Sane si qui per compromiasum, ad simili- 
tudiuem arbitroram, apud Judaeos vel patriarchas ex consensu partium in 
civili duntaxat negotio putaverint litigandum, sortiri eonun judicium jure 
publico non vetentur: eorum ettam sententias proviuciarum judices 
^xsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cognitoris arbitri fuerint attributi 
(edict of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 898 A.D.). 
Comp. further. Cud Tkeodon. xvi. 8. 8. 
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been in the hands of the Jewish ethnarch or patriarch in 
Palestine, who after the destruction of the Jewish state 
formed the supreme head of the people. The whole of the 
communities of the dispersion seem to have submitted to his 
jurisdiction without any hesitation. And so full were the 
prerogatives he exercised, that the Fathers of the Church felt 
themselves under the necessity of taking very considerable pains 
in order to show that, notwithstanding those prerogatives, the 
sceptre had been taken from Judah as far back as the time of 
Christ^^ But there is perhaps nothing that indicates better 
the secure basis on which those political privileges of the 
Jews just described were found to rest, than the circumstance 
that in the time of the persecution of the Christians we even 
find instances of these latter becoming converts to Judaism for 
their own safety.** 



3. Their Equality in regard to the BigJUe of Cititenship. 

There can be no question that^ in the majority of the older 
cities of Phoenicia, Syria, and Asia Minor, as well as in 
Greece proper, the Jews who went to live in them occupied 
the position of settlers (as opposed to citizens).*** We no 
doubt hear of occasional instances in which individual Jews 

^^ PamphiL Apolog, pro Orig, in Routh's Rdiquiae tacrae^ iv. 8S0. 
CyriU, Cate^es. ziL 17. Also in general, Orig. ad African. § 14 (for the 
passage, see vol. l p. 178). Vopisc. Vita SatunUn, chap. viiL Ghr. G. Ft. 
Walcb, Hiitoria Patriarcharum Judaeorum, quorum in Ubrie jurit Romani 
fit mentio^ Jenae 1752. 

"» Euseb. Hist. eccL vi. 12. 1. 

168a This appean indirectly, above all, from Joseph, contra Apion. ii 4. 
For in that passage the historian draws attention to it as being something 
unasnal that the Jews should be in the enjoyment of the rights of citisens 
in Alexandria, Antioch and the cities of Ionia. Of ooune the list here 
given is not complete, for they also enjoyed similar rights in all the towns 
founded by Seleucus I. Still we can see that it was not neoal for Jews to 
possess them. 
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have the rights of citizenship conferred upon them. Paul, 
for instance, who was a citizen of Tarsus (Acts xxi. 39), is a 
case in point But, as a rule, the Jewish eonimunities in those 
cities are to be regarded in the light of private associations of 
seUUrs, which were recognised by the State and on which 
certain rights were conferred, but the members of which did 
not enjoy the rights of citizenship and consequently were also 
debarred from having a voice in the direction of the afifdirs of 
the city. Still there was after all a pretty large number of 
towns in which the Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship. 
This was true above all of the towns more recently built in 
the Hellenistic period, and pre-eminently of the foremost 
amongst them, viz. Antioch and Alexandria, the capitals of 
the kingdoms of the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies respectively. 
Selencus L Nicator (t 280 B.G.) conferred the rights of citizen* 
ship upon the Jews living in all the towns founded by himself 
in Asia Minor and Syria/^ rights which they were all found 
to be still enjoying in the time of Josephus/'^ The most 
important of these towns was Antioch, where the rights of the 
Jews were inscribed upon tablets of brass.^" They also con- 
tinued to enjoy their rights of citizenship there at a later 
period, not only under the Seleucidae after Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but under the Bomans as welL^'' Even in the 
time of the great Vespasian war Titus declined to accede to the 
nigent request of the people of Antioch to deprive the Jews 
of the rights of citizenship by simply appealing to their 
ancient privileges.''^ In like manner in Alexandria the 

i7« For a list of them consult Appian. Syr, ivii. 

^'^ Joseph. Afdt. zii. 8. 1 : 2i>tv«of •' N<««r«»9 U «7f l»rm vi\%9t9 i» 
rii 'Ar/i^ xml rji Mtrm '2vpi^ xml iw ttvrp rf ftnTpo^rcXti 'Arr/ox^/« xoX/ri/«(( 
«vrov( ^^/iftf'f, »«(i roif ifoizirStttir U^rifAnvf «{xf2i<£ft M««t)^r« 
sfii'SXXiiviv, m^ ttf' voXm/fliv r«vniF m tuti nh Zmftiptn. 

^^ BeH JtuL yiL 6. 2. Gomp. in general, besides Antt xii. 8. 1, alao 
contra Apion, iL 4 : mvrif ydp %uii9 ol rip 'Arr/o;^/«ir ttarfUKCvrrtf *Ame« 
XtU i»0f*a^09rMr t^p ymp TcXm/ap rnvrolf t^xtv o xr/mfc SiXii^cof. 

^'s Bea, Jud. Til 8. 8. ^'« BOL Jud. vii. 6. 2 ; Antt. xii. 3. 1. 
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Jews obtained citizen rights when the city was foanded.^" 
Alexander the Great conferred upon them " equal rights with 
the Macedonians " (who are no other than just the regular 
citizens of Alexandria), while the Diadochoi granted them 
permission to ' call themselves Macedonians.^'* Kor did any 
change take place with regard to those rights in the time of 
the Somana They were expressly confirmed by Julius 
Caesar, as might be seen from what was inscribed upon a 
pillar set up in Alexandria, and which was still standing in 
Josephus' day/'' It is true that, during the persecution in 
Caligula's time, the rights of the Alexandrian Jews were 
trampled under foot But as soon as Claudius succeeded to 
the throne he lost no time in guaranteeing the continued 
existence of Jewish rights.^'* And as in Antiocfa so here too 
they were not curtailed in the sli^test degree, even after the 
war of the year 70 of our era.^" 

^'* On the Jewish rights of citizenakip in Alexandria, comp. Lamfaroso, 
RieercKe AUs9andrime^ Turin 1871. Loscher in Comm. (90 pages large 
quarto ; reprinted from the MemoriB deOa Reale Aeadewna ddk teiemat di 
Tbrmo, 2nd aeries, toL xxviL). I am acgoaintfid with this traatise only 
through the renew of it in the Xderttr. CeminibL 1873, No. 1. 

^'* Joseph. Apian, ii. 4 : E/c mmvUmtt U mvruf Dmm r»«w *AX«C- 

•1^^, ««i f««c 9apm r%lt M««f)^#f r«^#r iwirvx^*' • • • *^ f^hcM 

wlvw mirriw n ^M rt» wpmn y pimB dxP Mmmt^nf. BelL Jud. iL IS. 7 : 

AXi^mAp^s . . D«»A« r« fwrnxw tutrm nip nX/t f£ iwrtftimc ^pif 

fhmf mirui d^ptwmw^ Zwus mmSmpmripm* ^Mtv rtir Ztturtu^ irrt* 9wtpU9y 
fUwtnrif dKk»^yXm*'^ tuU ypnpkmril^%t9 kwirpu^mp M«sf)«9«c. 'Bra' 
rt 'P«^«JM m M xmtn%mwr% x%» AiywTM, •jrri ¥imt9mp i iFpmT%t •yrn 
r««» p^tr* rnvriw r<4 iwiptttvi rdf dvi *AXf(ift»l^0v Ttpid^ *l99^mim9 
iXmrritfin, 

1^ AnlL xiT. 10. I: Kmump 'IovXih ru{ h 'AXiim^pti^ * I*vWmc «%/. 
^0mi x^^^V* *r«Xii» i^ixmnw Sri * AXf^iwI^Mw wMrtu dm, Apiotu iL i : 
Tif» #riXs» tii» mxm^mM l» 'AXf(«»)ff/^ nmi xd \xiLmmfunttt vififxMW «2 
ILmUmp • My mi rW; 'Im^mm^ QiMU*. 

^'* AnU. xix. &. 2 (with a glance ba^ at the history o£ the citiaen rights 
of the Jews of Alexandria). 

^^ AntL xiL 3. 1 : Mpmri^mpv^t OMrr«#i«Mv ««i TrrMr rw mtm mirrtiu 
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Nor did the Jews enjoy the rights of citizenship merely in 
the towns newly founded in the Hellenistic period, hut also 
in those on the coast of Ionia as well, and above all in 
Ephesus, in which towns those rights had been conferred upon 
them by Antiochus II. Theos (261-246 B.a). When, in the 
time of Augustas, the municipal authorities in that quarter 
petitioned that the Jews should either be excluded from the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship, or be compelled to 
renounce their separate worship and conform to that of the 
native divinities, Agrippa, who happened to have the 
administration of the eastern provinces, maintained intact the 
ancient privileges of the Jews, whose interests on this occasion 
were represented by Nicolaus Damascenus, deputed to do so 
by Herod (in the year 14 b.o.).^** We learn incidentally that 
the Jews also possessed the rights of citizenship in Sardes ^ 
for example, and not less so outside of Asia Minor as in the 
case of Cyrene.*** 

The position thus created for the Jews in consequence ol 
possessing all those privileges was one involving an internal 
contradiction. On the one hand, they formed when living in 

voXirt/tf^ fAHxiri ftini rtSg 'Iov)«io/(, 9ifK Mtpx^p, LumbrofiO (in the 
disBertation alreadj referred to) ezpresses the opinion that Ptolemy IV. 
(Phibpater) created a new order of citizen rights in Alexandria, which 
found its ezpresflion in the worship of Bacchus. Now, as the Jews were 
not at liberty to join in this worship they were excluded from this new order 
of cltiaen rights, and only retained the former designation of Macedonians 
though it had lost its original value. But it may be proved from what 
is said over and over again by Josephus, that no change whatever took 
place with regard to the political status of the Jews of Alexandria from the 
time of Alexander the Great till that of Yespasian ; while the third Book 
of Maccabees, on which Lumbroso founds, is as a rule hardiy to be appealed 
to as historical testimony. 

^M Antt xii. 8. 2. Apion. iL 4: o/ ly 'E^o^ xml tutrd riw Axxn» 
*Ii»ir/«i> rtHe avSiytviwt ^nhhtmf 9f*sifVf€wat^ rovro wit^flMX*'rr«y ttMi^ t-«# 
htildx^p. On the negotiations of the year 14 B.a, see besides Antt. xiL 3. 2i 
also Antt, xri. 2. 3-5, and note 139, above. 

wi Ann. xiv. 10. 24. 

^^ Antt. xvL 6. 1. Mar^uardt, ^aaiavenoaUang^ L ISSl, p. 463. 
DIV. XL VOL. n. 8 
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Gentile cities a community of foreigners who, for the (tnrlher* 
ance of their religious concerns, had organized themselves into 
an independent body, and whose religious views were hope- 
lessly at variance with every species of Grentile worship. 
And yet, on the other, they participated as citizens in all the 
rights and duties of municipal life, they had seats and the 
right of voting in the civic councils, and had a share in the 
direction of the affairs of the city. This must of necessity 
have led to incessant collision. For the idea of separating 
religious from political concerns was, so long as it remained 
true to itself, altogether foreign to classical antiquity; it 
looked upon the worship of the native divinities as also 
forming an essential part of the public affairs of the city. 
And so how it must have been felt to be a standing contra- 
diction to see in the very heart of the municipality^ and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship, a body of people who 
not only persisted in worshipping their own God alongside 
those of the city, but who assailed every form of Gentile 
worship whatever as an abomination. Such a thing as th$ 
tolercUion of various worships alongside of each other was really 
possible only within the cosmopolitan eirde of the Soman 
Empire. For there was realized in all its fulness the funda- 
mental thought for which Hellenism paved the way, that 
every man is free to be happy after his own fashion. Conse- 
quently there was room here for Jews as welL In the 
municipal towns, on the other hand, which clung to the 
ancient modes of life in matters of religion as well, the Jews 
must have been felt to be a continual thorn in the sides of 
their fellow-dtizens. It is therefore not to be wondered at — 
rather should we say that it entirely accords with the historical 
development of things, that the Jews should have been 
persecuted by the municipal towns, whereas the higher 
authority of the Boman Empire took them under its wing. 
In those towns there were outbursts of hatred against the 
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Jews on every occasion, and that above all in those of them 
in which they enjoyed the rights of citizenship, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, many of the towns of Asia Minor, and 
also Caesarea in Palestine where the hoTroXirela was conferred 
upon Jews and Gtontiles by Herod the Great.^ One of the 
principal accusations against the Jews on those occasions was 
precisely this, that they refused to worship the gods of the 
city.^^ But the Soman autliorities always came to the rescue 
and safeguarded the religious freedom of the Jews in so far 
as these latter did not themselves forfeit their rights by 
showing revolutionary tendencies. It is well worth noting 
how, in the address in which Nicolaus Damascenus pleads 
for the rights of the Jews being respected, it is pointed out 

^** In Alexandria Jews and Gentiles lived in a state of constant fend 
ever since the city wm founded (Bel2. Jud, iL 18. 7) ; and in Caligula's 
time it was here above all that the G«ntile portion of the populace persecuted 
the Jews before the emperor himself had begun to oppress them (Philo, 
adv, Flaccum), In Vespasian's time the Alexandrians besieged the emperor 
with petitions to get him to deprive their Jewish fellow-citizens of their 
rights {AntL ziL 8. 1). In Antioch it got the length of bloodshed in 
Vespasian's time (BeU. Jud, viL 8. 8), while Titos again was asked to expel 
the Jews from the city altogether, and if he could not see his way to do 
this, then to deprive them of their rights at least (BeU. Jud viL 5. 2 ; AnlL 
ziL 8. 1). In Asia Minor the municipal towns were always making fresh 
attempts to prevent the Jews from practising their own worship, which 
waa preciaely the reason that the Roman edicts of toleration became 
necessary (AnlL xiL 8. 2, xvi. 2. 8-^5, and in general the edicts given iii 
AfUL xiv. 10 and xvL 6). The same thing also took place in Cyrene (AniL 
zvL 6. 1 and 6). In Caesarea it often got the length of sanguioazy 
encounters between Gentiles and Jews (AntL xx. 8. 7, 9 ; BelL Jud iL 18. 
7y 14. 4-5, 18w 1). In like manner in towns where Jews did not enjoy the 
fights of citixenflhip the hatred of the Gentile populace occasionally vented 
itself upon them in the shape of bloody penecution, as was pre-eminently 
the case at the outbreak of the Jewish war in Ascalou, Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Hippos, Gadara (BeU. Jud. ii. 18. 6) and Damascus {BeU, Jud. iL 20. 2). 
With regard to the people of Asealon^ Philo observes that they had an 
inveterate dislike to the Jews (Philo, Legat, ad Cajum^ § 80, ed. Mang. 
iL 676). Of the Phoenicians it was, according to Josephos, the Tyrians 
who were specially animated by feelings of hostility toward the Jews 
(conira Apian. L 18). ^^ AntL xii. 3. 2. 
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as something quite new, as a boon which the Bomans, with 
their orderly system of government, were the first to create, 
viz, that everywhere every one was at liberty ** to live and 
worship his own gods." "• 

The more that the attitade of the Bomans» with their 
world-wide power, was on the whole favourable to Judaism, it 
was of but the greater consequence to the Jews of the dispei^ 
sion that so many of them possessed the righii qf Soman 
eUutnship, not only in Bome» but elsewhere as welL According 
to tho testimony of Philo, the majority of the Jews living 
in Bome enjoyed such rights, and that in the capacity of 
descendants of freedmen. Of the Jews taken captive in war, 
and whom Pompey had once brought to Bome and there sold 
as slaves, many were set free by their own master, and on 
obtaining their freedom they were at the same time invested 
with the rights of citizenship, which rights their descendants 
continued to enjoy ever after.^ It would even appear that 
some of those libertini must have quitted Bome and gone 
back to Jerusalem again, where they had founded a community 
by themselves. For the Aifiefnlvoi mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles (vL 9) can hardly have been other than 
Boman freedmen and their descendants.^ Cionsequently 

^M AnlL xri 2. 4 (ed Bekker, voL iv. p. 6) : i £«»«# xttrd j^pmw isMToir 

^^ Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, § 2S (Mang. iL 668 aq.) : 'P«ft«iM h {r«» •/ 
wT^Miwg drt\tv$ipttiimf. A/x/MiXMroi ydp dx^tu tit 'Ir«X/Kir »r« rtn 
Krw»fti9«m iiktuitpitimtif^ Mi^ rmw wmxpmp vmpmxmpd^tu fiimtiitrtc • • • 
'AXX' e' ftip (JCtL Augustus) efrt iffciM rnc 'P«/««; Uthovc, •Crt riw 
''Bm/^mtmnw M^riw d^iixtT% wXtnittw, The act of maaumiBiion might 
ttke place in different waya When it was perfonned in the fonnal solemn 
fashion the sIsTe received along with his freedom the righta of Roman 
citisenship. See Rein in Panic's Btal-Eue. iv. 1026 ff. (art •' Libertini *'). 

^' A Ubertxmu is either the son of a freedman or a f reedman himself 
(see Rein as above). Bat the oommonity at Jerusalem foonded by snoh 
lAerltitt seems to have still retained its designation of tvtmyuyi^ Ai/8tfr/Mi9 
among the later generations as wdL Gomp. in general the commentaries 
on Acts vL 9 (the matter being treated with great detail for example in 
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there would be Jews living in Jerusalem too who possessed 
the rights of Roman citizenship. But we also find such in large 
numbers elsewhere, and above all in Asia Minor.^ Hence 
there is nothing at all strange in the circumstance that the 
Apostle Paul, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, was found to be in 
the enjoyment of the rights of Boman citizenship (Acts xvi. 
37 sqq., xxiL 25—29, xxiiL 27).'* It is true we have no means 
of knowing how the Jews of Asia Minor attained to this 
position.^ But the fact itself is all the less open to question, 
that it is well known otherwise that as earlj as the first 
century b.o. there were many thousands of Boman citizens 
living in Asia Minor.^ The cutvantages that accompanied the 

Jo. Gbrpb. Wolfs Curae phU in Nov. Test. i. 1090-98, with & list of the 
earlier litentare ; also Dejling, ObtervatumeB Scurae, iL 487-444), and the 
Bible lenooDS of Winer, Soheokel and Biehm under ^'libertiner." 

^u So in EpheeoB (Antt. xiv. 10. 18, 16, 19), Saides {AnU. ziv. 10. 17), 
Delos {Antt. xiv. 10. 14), and generaUy, And, ziv. 10. 18. 

iM Doubts aa to-Panrs enjoyment of such righta have been raised for 
example by Benan {Paidus^ chap. xiiL of German edition 1869, p. 442) and 
Overbeck (ErkUSrung der ApasUlgetck. pp. 266 sq., 429 aq.). But the reasons 
advanced in sapport of those doubts appear to me mnch too weak in 
presence of the fact that it is predsely in the most trustworthy portions of 
the Acts that the matter is voaohed for. 

iw> por ^ conjecture as to this see Mendelssohn in Acta toe. phUol^ Lips. 
T. 174-176. On the various ways generally in which the rights of Roman 
dtisenship might be acquired, see Rein, art. ** Cintas,** in Pauly's BeaU 
Ene. ii. 892 sqq. Winer, RtdtwMb. I 200, art *' Biiigerrecht.'' On the 
special question as to how Paul became a Roman citisen, see the litentare 
given in Wolfs Curat pML in Nov, Tut.^ note on Acts zzii. 28. De Wette, 
EinL in dot N. T. f 119b. Gredner, EinL in das N T. p. 288 eq. Winer's 
EeaboMb, I 200, ii. 212. Reuse, Gesch. der heU Schnften N T,\ § 68. 
Wieseler, Chronol, de» apostoL TStitaUen^ p. 61 sqq. Wold. Schmidt in 
Herzog's Beal-Enc. 2nd ed. xi. 857. 

191 There is the well-known fact of the massacre perpetrated by MUhri" 
dattM^ who in the year 88 b.o. ordered all the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
to be put to death with their wives and children (see the passages for 
example in Kuhn, Die sUUkische und bOrgerL Ver/assung dee fifm, Eeickt, i. 
25). Valerius liaximus estimates the number of the massacred at 80,000 
( Valer. Max. ix. 2, extern. ilL : Tsm hercule quam Mithridatem regem, qui 
ana epistola Ixxx. civium Romanomm in Asia per urbes negotiandi gratia 
dispem interemit). Of course here it would seem to be natives of Italy 
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possession of the rights of Soman citizenship were very con- 
siderable. For those living in the provinces it was of 
consequence above all that a Roman was subject only to the 
jurisdiction of Boman courts, the civil causes being disposed 
of by a jury composed of Boman citizens,^ and those of a 
criminal character by the Boman procurator or governor. It 
was only in the cwitaiea, recognised as libera, that the Boman 
citizens as well were subject to the jurisdiction of other than 
Boman authorities.*** Of the various privileges *** the follow- 
ing may be further mentioned as worthy of special note: 
(1) Exemption from every kind of degrading punishment, such 
for example as scourging and crucifixion ; ^ and (2) the jus 
provoeationis or appdUUionis, both which phrases were used 
synonymously in the imperial age, and were employed to 
denote the right of appealing against any sentence to the 
emperor himsel£ This right held good in the case of civil as 
well as criminal causes."* We must beware of confounding 
with this appeal against a sentence already pronounced 
the claim that might be put in at the very commence- 
ment of the process to have the whole matter referred to 
the emperor in Boma According to the usual though 

thai are in qoestioii. Bat we find aearoely forty yean after this that the 
number of Roman ottizens in Aaia Minor was so laige that the oonsnl 
Lentulus was able in the year 49 B.a to raise as many as two l^ons of 
them (Caesar, BelL Civ. iiL 4 ; for the passage, see note 144, above). Ger- 
taanly in this instance it can hardly be only natives d Italy that are in 
▼low. 

^^ Radorff, RSmische ReehtsffesdUchU, ii. 13. 

^*' Euhn, Die sUldtische und burgerL Ver/asmng du rOmiachen Beichs^ 
iL 24. Marquardt, ROmiaeke Staattrerwaliung, L 1881, p. 76 sq. 

iM On these see Rein, art ** Givitas,*' in Pauly's Encyd, ii. 892 sqq. 
Winer, BealwOrtb, i. 200, art^ '* Biirgenecht," and the literature quoted by 
both. 

^*' See Acts xvi 87 sqq., xxii. 26 sqq., and Pau]y*s Beal-Enc, under 
«• Crux," " Lex Porcia " and " Lex Scmpronia." 

^- See Rein in Paul/s ReaUEnc, under '« Appellatio " and '' Provocatia' 
Geib, GesekichU det HfmiMcken Crimnttlprocenes (1842), p. 676 sqq. 
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not altogether indisputable view, Boman citizens charged 
with capital offences were also at liberty to urge this 
claim.^ 

In many Hellenistic cities the Jews, in virtue of their 
possessing the rights of citizenship, were on a level with the 
rest of the inhabitants. Of course in those communes they 
failed on an average to attain to a leading position. We 
should rather say that, as we havo already seen, it was 
precisely this possessing of the rights of citizenship that led 
to the hostility and persecution to which they were so often 
exposed. At the same time there were many places, Egypt 
in particular, where at certain periods Jews also have been 
found to play a prominent part in ptMie life. The first of 
the Ptolemies were on the whole favourably disposed toward 
them.^ Under some of the later Ptolemies again very 
important appointments were entrusted to them. Ptolemy 
YI. (Philopater) and his consort Cleopatra "committed the 
care of their entire kingdom to the hands of Jews, while it 
was the Jewish generals Onias and Dositheus that had 
command of the whole army."'* Another Cleopatra, the 
daughter of the two royal personages just mentioned, when 
carrying on war against her son Ptolemy Lathurus, also 
appointed two Jewish generals, Chelkias and Ananias, to the 

^^ Acts xxr. 10 aqq., 21, zxW. 82. Pliny, Epist. x. 96 (al 97) : Faerant 
alii nmilis amentaae, quos quia cives Romani erant adnotan in urbem 
remittendos. Geib, Gesch, des rGm. Crminaiproceaes^ p. 261. Wieseier, 
ChnmoL des apoetoL Zeiialtere^ p. 383 sqq. (who however confounds the 
claim put in by Paul with the appeUatio proper). Overbeck, ErkUhrung 
der ApoeUlgesch, p. 429 sq. Mommsen, Remiichee StaaUreekt^ iL 1 (1874), 
pu 245. That Roman dtizens could innst on the procedure in question as 
a right is not perfectly certain. See, on the other hand, a monograph of 
Ruprechte just published. 

^*' Joseph. ApioiL ii. 4. 

^** Apian, ii. 5: *0 )f ^/Xo/«9ri»^ nrcAf^mof %ml 4 yv»4 «^roc; KXfo- 
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chief command of her army.*^ Likewise in the Roman 
period many wealthy Jews were still foand to be playing a 
prominent part in public life in Alexandria. In particular we 
happen to know that the office of alabareh, probably chief 
collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Kile, vas 
repeatedly held by wealthy Jews, as for example by Alexander 
the brother of Philo the Philosopher, and later on by a certain 
person called Demetrius.'*^ With reference to this Josephus 
informs us that the Bomans had allowed the Jews of 
Alexandria ** to retain the responsible position that had been 
entrusted to them by the kings, namely the duty of watching 



*^ Anti. ziiL 10. 4, xiii. 1-2. GhelkiM and Ansiiias were boos of the 
high priest Onias IT., who bailt the temple at Leontopolis. 

^^ Alexander the brother of PhOo, AntL xviiL 6. 8, 8. 1, xix. 5. 1, 
xz. 6. 2. Demetrius, AntL zx. 7. 8. On the office of alabarch, comp. my 
article in the ZeitMchr, /itr wittetuehaftL Theol 1876, pp 18-40, where the 
earlier literatare is alio giren. Since that was written there fall to be 
added to the list, GriUi, Die jOdi$dien Eik»areken oder Alahar^en in 
Alexandria {Monaisichr. /itr Gesch, und Wiseenech. dee Judenth. 1876, pp. 
209 sqq., 241 aqq., 808 sqq.), who, while in eaaential points accepting my 
results, has nsTerthelees orerhid them with all manner of oonfusionB. 
As the two alabaiths mentioned by Joa^hns happen to hsYs been wealthy 
Jews, many hare enppoeed the alabarch to haye been the president of the 
whole Jewish conminnity in Alexandria, and hare therefore identified him 
with the Jewish ethnarch. Bat there is not the iligfatest warrant for this. 
I rather incline to think that I have shown to a demonstration that the 
dxmfimpx^t {Edict. Juit. zl 2-8; Palladas, AnikoL graec,^ ed. Jacobs, 
ToL iiL p. 121 ; Corp, Inter. Graee. n. 4267 ; a coin in Miounet^s Deecrip' 
tion de midaiOee antitpies, SuppL toL tL p. 879) is identical with the dpm^ 
fimpxnt {Corp, Inecr. Oraee. n. 4761, 6076; Cod, JuaL iv. 61. 9; Cicero, 
ad Attiatm, ii. 17 ; Jarenal, i. 180), and is the designation giren to the 
chief collector of cnstoros on the Arabian side of the Nile. See in particular 
Cod, JumL iv. 61. 9 (edict of the Emperon QraUan, Yalentinisn an*! 
Theodoeins) : Usorpationem totins licenttae summovemns circa Tectigal 
Arabarchiae per Aegyptum atqae Augnstamoicam constitutam, nihilque 
super transductionem animalinm, quae sine praebitione solita minime 
permittenda est^ temeritate per licentiam yindicari concedimu& The only 
difficulty in the way is that with r^;ard to the inscription 4267 of Corp. 
Inwcr. Graec found in Lyda ; and the coin oi Teos (which I hare not taken 
juscount of in my article). But in both instances the title may haye been 
imported from Egypt. 
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the river." ^ There was a distinguished Alexandrian Jew of 
the name of Tiberius Alexander, a son of Alexander the 
alabarch just mentioned, who even rose to some of the highest 
positions in the Boman army, though at the sacrifice of the 
religion of his fathers.*^ No doubt the Jews had grown to be 
an influential element in society even in Bome itself. But 
here they never succeeded in gaining the position they had 
attained in "Egypt, the contrast between the Boman and Jewish 
natures being too strong and abrupt for that.^ 



4. Their Bdigiou$ Lift. 

The constant contact of the Judaism of the dispersion 
with Gentile culture could not fail to influence its internal 
development as well. Above all, in those places where, from 
their wealth and social standing, the Jews were in a position 
to avail themselves of the educative agencies of their time — 
as in Alexandria in particular — did the Judaism of the 
dispersion follow a direction essentially different from that of 
Palestina In the dispersion the cultured Jew was not only 
a Jew, but a Greek as well, alike in respect of language^ 

*** Apiim, ii. 6, fin. : Maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibiu detain oon- 
senrare roluenuit, id est flominis oafltodiam totiusque custodiae, nequaqoam 
bis rebas indignos esse judicantes. The words totiusque custodiae are in 
any case a oorraptioD. Perhaps instead of ewtodiae (s=9c;^it»ii() we ahonld 
read imXtU^ns, By euatoHia we are natorally to understand the watching 
with a view to the collecting of the cnatoma. Gomp. Caesar, BeU, Alexandr. 
c xiiL : Erant omnibus ostiis Nili custodiae exigendi portorii causa dis- 
positae. Kares veteres erant in occaltas regiae nayalibus, quibus multis 
annis ad navigandum non erant usL 

*^ AtUt» zx. 6. 2 : roif ydf vtnpiut ^* MfnifU ovre; iiteip. On 
Tiberius Alexander, comp. § 19, above. 

*^^ Perhaps we may be allowed only further to add, that among the Jews 
who were crucified by Florus in Jerusalem in the year 66 a.d. there were 
also some who held tiie rank of Roman knighthood (BeU. Jud, IL 14. 9). 
Their execution is jiutly described by Joaephus as a serious violation of 
their righta 
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education, and habits, and bj the sheer force of circametanoei 
he was impelled to find ways and means of harmonizing and 
combining Jewish and Hellenistic idiosTncrasies (for more on 
this point see § 33 and 34). Bat strictly speaking this 
can only be said with regard to the more highly edacated 
among them, while even in their case it was always the 
original Jewish element of their character that predominated. 
This latter was tnie» iu a still higher degree, of the great mass 
of the Jewish people. However much those of the dispersion 
may have adopted the Greek language as their vernacular, 
however defective and lax their observance of the law 
might have seemed in the eyes of the Pharisees^ however 
much they may have given up as unimportant what to the 
Pharisee appeared both essential and necessary^ still in the 
depths of their heart they were Jews notwithstanding, and 
felt Uiemselves to be in all essential respects in unison with 
their brethren in Palestine. 

One of the principal means employed for preserving and 
upholding the faith of their fathers among the communities of 
the dispersion was the regular meetings for worship in the 
8t/nagoffue$ on the Sabbath. There cannot be a doubt that in 
the dispersion as well those meetings took place wherever 
an organized community of Jews was found to exist We 
learn from Philo that "^ in all the towns thousands of houses 
of instruction were open where discernment and modera- 
tion and skill and justice and all virtues generally were 
taught.""* In the course of his travels through Asia Minor 
and Greece the Apostle Paul everywhere met with Jewish 
synagogues ; as for example in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xiiL 
14), Iconium (Acts xiv. 1), Ephesus (xviiL 19, 26, xix. 8), 
Thessalonica (xviL 1), Berea (zviL 10), Athens (xviL 17), 
Corinth (xviiL 4, 7). Josephus mentions synagogues as being 

<M Philcs De Mplenario, c. ^ (Maog. iL 282=Tiacbeiidorf, Pkihma, p. 
83). For the passage itself, see note 113, § 27, above. 
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in Caesarea and Dora on the Plioenician coast** Jewish 
vpotrevxai are met with even upon inscriptions in the 
Crimea.'^ Then in those towns in which the Jews were 
rather more numerous there were several synagogues. This 
was so in the case of Damascus (Acts ix. 20)9 of Salamis in 
Cyprus (Acts xiii. 5), while in Alexandria there was quite a 
multitude of them.** Josephus singles out as being particu- 
larly elegant the synagogue at Antioch (ie. the chief synagogue 
there, for in any case there was a considerable number of 
them in that town as well). To this latter the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes had presented the sacred vessels of brass 
(and these alone, not the valuable gold and silver ones) which 
AjQtioohus had carried off from the temple at Jerusalem, while 
the Jews of Antioch themselves were at the expense of 
providing cups of a more valuable kind in order still more to 
enhance the beauty of their sanctuary (to Upov)^ In Bome 
there was a large number of synagogues as early as the time 
of Augustus, as Philo testifies throughout his works generally* 
Further, the names of the various synagogal communities have 
been handed down to us through the medium of the inscrip- 
tiona**® Consequently wherever Jews were found to be living, 
there the law and the prophets were read and expounded 
every Sabbath and the religious ordinances observed. Tht 
language employed in public worship was, as a rule, undoubtedly 
the Oreek^^^ The truth is Hebrew was so little current among 

*•« Gaesarea, BdL Jud. ii. 14. 4-^ Dora, AniL xix. 6. 9. 

^ Corp. In»cr. Graee. toL IL p. 1004 vq. Addenda^ n. 2114b, 2114bb. 

>«« Philo, UgaL ad Cajum, § 20 (Mang. ii. 665) : ir^Xttl U tki »«/ 

><»» BeU. Jud. Yii. 3. 3. 

<^ Philo, Leffot. ad Cajum, § 28 (Mang. ii. 668 tq.). For the passage 
itself, see note 188, above. On the yarious names of the synagogal com- 
muDities of Rome, see abore, p. 247 sq. 

'^^ On this and as partly pro and partly contra^ comp. Ugbtfoot, Horao 
hebr. tn EpUi. I. ad Cori»thw9, Addenda ad Cap. juy. {Opp. ii. 988-940 ; he 
questions the nse of the Septnagint in the public serrioes). Body, I>e 
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the Jews of the dispersion that not a single instance has 
been met with of its use upon a tombstone. At all events 
the inscriptions in the Roman catacombs (dating from the first 
centuries of our era) are composed almost exclusively in Greek 
or Latin (the latter less frequently), or at most with short 
postscripts in Hebrew. It is not till we come down to the 
epitaphs of Venosa (dating from somewhere about the sixth 
century of our era) that we see how Hebrew begins to come 
gradually into use.*" But among these too it is Greek or 
Latin that is still most frequently met with. If even for such 
monumental purposes Hebrew was not in use, then much less 
likely is it to have been so in the oral addresses at the meet* 
ings for public worship. The Rabbinical authorities in 
Palestine have expressly sanctioned the use of any language 
whatever in repeating the Shemah, the Shemoneh Esreh, and 
the grace at meals ; while it is only in the case of the priestly 
benediction, and a few special passages of Scripture, such as 
the formula repeated in connection with the offering of the 
firstlings and with the chaliza that the use of Hebrew is 
absolutely insisted upon."" A certain R Levi bar Chaitha 
once heard the Shemah repeated in Greek (j^ia^rbvi) in 
Caesarea.*^ Then the wriHng of the Holy Scriptures in 
Greek is expressly sanctioned, while here too, as before, it is 
only in the case of several passages composed for certain 
specific purposes, such as the tephillin and mesusoth, that the 

BibUamm textUnu originaUlnUj pp. 224-S28 (in answer to Lightfoot). 
Diodati, De Chritto graece UnpieiUe (Neapoli 1767), pp. 108-110. Waehner, 
Antiquitatei Ebrasontm, i. § 253. Frankel, VorHmdiem zn der Septuaginta, 
pi 56 iqq. Cttptri, QueiUn nr CktekiekU de$ ToM/ajfrnboU, iiL p. 269 tq. 

*i* ThU IS a circumstance to which AskoU in paitioalar {Iwterisioni 
inediu, 1880) has drawn attention. Gooip. my renew in the TheoL Litztg. 

1880, p. 485 aq. 

»< ifii&iia iSbIa, TiL 1. 2. Gompi ToL L p. 10. 

*^^ Jer. Sota^ rlL foL 21b. See the paasage for example in Bnxtorf ■ 
Lex. ChaltL coL 101 (onder piers'^). lightfoot, Opp, ti. 937. I etry^ 
AeukOr. WSrterb. i. 8& 
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use of Hebrew is insisted on.*^ If therefore, in oral address 
or written compoaicions, the use of Hebrew was obligatory 
only in the case of certain passages, then one should say that, 
according to the Babbinical view, it must also have been 
considered legitimate to read the Scriptures at the meetings 
for public worship in some other language, say in Greek. 
But several of the Fathers have distinctly assured us that, as 
matter of fact, it was the Greek translation of the Bible that 
was used in the synagogues, and therefore during public 
worship.'^* At the same time it is quite possible that on such 
occasions the Scriptures were read in Hebrew as well as in 
Greek, as was subsequently the case in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian.'^ But if we reflect how the Apostle Paul 
for example was famiKaSr only with the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament,'" we can hardly suppose it probable that 

>>• MegiOa L 8 : ^'Between the Holy BoripiareB and the tephiilin or 
masoaoth the only difference ii this, that the former may be written in any 
language, whereas the tephiilin and mesoaoth most be written in AsByrian 
(n^BW» ^ in Hebrew square charaoters). Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel 
says: likewise the Holy Scriptoree are allowed to be written only in 
Greek." 

si« Justin. Apolog. i. 81 : ifiupaw ml fiifik^t »mi wmf A/yv«Tioif fthc^t 

0^ 9V9tA9i T«i tlpufiipm, Comp. alao Dial e. Tryph, c. IxsiL Tertullian^ 
Apoiogeu e. xyiii : Hodie apad Serapenm Ptolemaei bibliotheoae cum ipsts 
HebiatciB litteria ezhibentar. Sed et Judaei palam leotitant Vectigalia 
libertas; Yolgo aditnr sabbatis omnibus. Paeudo- Justin. Cohort ad Graec. 
(third centniy a.d.) & ziiL: E/ li ri( ^de#«oi . . . ^ ifU9 rdg ^ifixwg vvrat 
dkkd *Iov2«/mc wpo^imup, hd rj ht »«i 9v» h rmif 9V9myuymi mvrip 
vit^wim ».r.7u Ibid.: dici rns rip 'luvlmltip wvpaymyiis rmvrmc d^aiufup 
wfMfii^miM, In all those passages the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament is ezpreasly referred to. On the keeping of the Holy Scriptures 
in safe custody in the synagogues, see above, p. 74 sq. 

Si' Justinian, NovdL czlri., where the emperor states in Uie preamble that 
he has heard «; o/ flip fUpnt tx/^pxpu r%i ifipat^ 0t»pnf »«i murp xtxpn^fim 
npl rip T«» itpStP fitfSkimp dpdypmttp /3ovXorr«i, o/ V »«i t%p '£XXiir/2« 
9pUXmftfidpti9 d^ttSfWi, Mtd vXyp %in XP^f^P uvip rovr»tf wpog w^mt avrwi 
9T9urtdl^mMi9» 

sia This has been demonstrated by Kaataoh« Be VtUrii Teaiamtnti lods 
a Pauh ngpoetoio oUegatis^ Lips. 1869. 
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there was any such simultaneoiis use of both the Hebrew and 

the Greek text 

Considering how rigidly Jewish worship was centralized in 

Jerusalem, the existence of the Jewish UmjpU ai Leantapolis 

cannot but strike us as a somewhat remarkable phenomenon. 

In the time of Antiochus Y. Eupater (164-162 &aX Onias 

IV., the son of the high priest Onias III., finding that there 

was no prospect of his suoceediug to the high-priesthood in 

Palestine, came to I!gypt where he was cordially welcomed by 

Ptolemy YL Philometer and his consort Cleopatra. The king 

placed at his disposal in Leontopolis in the province of Helio* 

polis a dilapidated temple which had previously been dedicated 

to the aypla Bcvfiaari^P^ This ruin Onias proceeded to 

»«Tbs locality is most miDUtely dsfliMd in AmiL sdiL 8. S: t» <» 
AMmx«3Ui rtv 'HXioinXmv h^ wvftwnmuUf • • • wfmmyf%vift^9§9 \i 
r%s dyptmi B«v/S«rrf«c. A iimlkr precise fixing of the qM>t majr be found 
in whai is said AnU. vaL 8. 1. Everywliete else Josephos meralj mentiona 
in a general way that the temple alood "in the jnnovmee of Bdhpalii** 
iAnU. ziL 9. 7, ziiL 10. 4, zx. 10 ; BdL Jvd. I I. 1, vii. la 8). In ona 
paauge only ia it farther added that the place on which it alood was 180 
atadia from Memphia (ifefl. Jmd. viL 10. 8). Now as we know from other 
aooioea that Leontopolia formed a pcoTince of itaelf lying more to the north 
than HeliopoliB (Strabo, zviL L 19, pu 802 ; Pliny, t. 9. 49 ; Ptolcmaena, iv. 
6. 61), it followa that the Leontopolia here apoken of most be another one 
otherwiae unknown to oa and lying in the prorinoe of Heliopolia. As 
affording a due towarda a predae identifying ol the spot, the following 
facta may be subjoined. Memphia atood on the aonthem point of the 
Delta. To the north of it some 24 miles off sad on the eastem side of the 
DelU lay Heliopolts (aee Ithnarar. AwJUmmi^ ed. Parthcy et Finder, 1848, 
p. 78). The diatanoe as here stated correaponda pretl^ eksaely with the 
180 atsdia=22| miles giren by Joaephoa. Bat the /faierormm AnUmad 
again mentiooa a place called Ftctu Jwdawnan at a diatanoe of 22+12s=84 
milea to the north-eaat d Heliopolia (Jtmerar. Amiamtdf ed. Parthey et 
Finder, p. 76 ; the distanoea aa giTen at pu 78 are aomewhat greater ; on 
the situation of the place, aee Menke, Adas antigmts^ map zzz.). One ia 
tempted to identify the place here in qoeation with the aite of Oniaa' 
temple, for it may eaaQy enough have bekmged to the proTinoe of Helio* 
polia ; beaidea this klentification ia farther iavoarad by the ciroamstaaoe 
of the province of Bubaatoa being near by. But aa thia Vietu Jwdaeonank 
waa aa far aa 24+84=68 milea (therefofo 464 atadia) from Memphia, we 
are bound to aaaume that Joaeohua muat have been ezpreaang himaelf in 
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rebuild, and transformed it into a Jewish sanctuary after the 
model of the temple in Jerusalem, though smaller and plainer 
and with numerous deviations in regard to details. Now as 
there also happened to be a sufficient number of priests already 
at hand a regular Jewish temple service was at once instituted, 
a service which continued without interruption from that date 
(therefore from somewhere about 160 B.C.) till the destruction 
of Jerusalem, after which, like its prototype, it wss closed by the 
Bomans (7 3 a.d.).^ Of course the learned doctors of Palestine 

yery vague terms, and that his 180 stadia were not meant to represent the 
distaoce between Memphis and the temple of Onias, but merely that 
between Memphis and the capital of the province of Heliopolis (the passage 
as it ocean in BdL Jud. tiL 10. 8 rone thus : li^iw mitrf j^p»9 Umror M 

s«X<ir«i). The ^'laad of (hdas** (« 'Or/tv Xfytf«i»« x^^«)« which was 
inhabited bj Jews, is likewise mentioned in AntL ziv. 8. l^BtU. JucL L 9. 4, 
and that as lying between Pelumom and Memphis, which accords with 
the foregoing statements. Different from this again is the *^ so-called camp 
of the Jews," ri ««Xoi/^fy«v *Iov)«/«y ar^tfWs'fl^op, AntL ziv. 8. 2= 
BelL Jud. L 9. 4, on the other side of the Delta and to the north-west of 
Memphis (tlie army of Mithridates and Antipater in hastening to the 
aaaistanoe of Caesar marched from Pelnsinm throagh the ^* land of Onias ** 
on to Memphis and thence round the Deltii to the '' Jews* camp '*). Lastly, 
in the NoiiOa DigwUaiMm OrieiUii, chap. zxr. (ed. Booking, i 69), a Castra 
Jtukuonan is mentioned as being in the provinoe of Augustamnica. Kow 
as Augustamnica is the land to the esst of the Delta (see my article on the 
alabarchs in the Zettteftr. /. wmemttM/U. TkeoL 1876, pp. 26-28), this 
Castra Judaeorum must therefore be identical with the VieuM Judaeomm. 
Comp. in general, Panly*s Eeal'Ene. vr, 864 (article " Judaeorom Vicus "), 
where however the Judaeorum Vieus is erroneously represented as standing 
to the south-east instead of to the north-east of Heliopolis. 

><« See in general, Joseph. AntL ziL 9. 7, ziii. 8. 1--S, 10. 4, zz. 10 ; BelL 
Jud. L 1. 1, TiL 10. 2-4. Gassel, De templo Oniae HeliopolUano^ Brem. 
1780 (also in DijteertaHanum variorum de antiquitaiUnu mcris el profanie 
foMcieulus mwKt, ed. Schlaeger, 1748, pp. 1-48). HetsfeUU iiL pp. 460 sqq., 
667-664. Jost, i pp 116-120. Griitx, iiL 8id ed. p 88 sq. Ewald, ir. p 
462 sqq. Wieseler, ChronoL dee apostoL Zeitaltere^ p. 498 sqq. Uniermehung 
Hher den Hebrderhrief, il 76 sqq. Stud, u, Kril. 1867, p 666 sqq. Frankel, 
Einiges zur Forechung Hber den Oniae^Tempel {Monainekr. fltr Geeek. und 
Wxeeenkk. de» Judenih. 1861-62, pp. 273-277). Jastrow, Etnigee €ber den 
Iloheigniester Oniae IV. in Aegypten und die Gr^tndung dee iempeU tu 
UeUopoUs (Monateechr, 1872, pp. 160-166). Lucius, jDer Eseenismuit pp 
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never looked upon the services of this temple as legitimate 
worship, nor did they recognise the sacrifices ofifered in it as valid 
except to a very limited extent"^ But even the Egyptian Jews 
themselves were not satisfied merely with the worship in their 
adopted country, but still kept up their connection with Jeru- 
salem. In common with all other Jews they made pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem,*** while their priests on getting married always 
had their wife's pedigree authenticated in the Holy City.*** 

In common with the law generally, the prescriptions 
regarding the temple tribute and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
on festival occasions were as far as possible complied with 
by the Jews of the dispersion. This was particularly the 
case with respect to the tribute. Apropos of the plunder- 
ing of the temple by Crassns, Joeephus remarks that it 
was not to be wondered at that such a large amount of 
treasure should have accumulated there, for from an early date 

82-B6. ReuB, Geick, der keH Sekrifttn A. T.\ % 488. Hamburger, Real- 
Ene. part iL art ** OniaifeeiDpel.'' 

sti Miahna, Metiaehath xiiL 10 : *^ When any one vows to oiFer a bomt- 
offering, he miut offer it in the temple. If he did so in the temple of Oniaa 
he wodd not fulfil his duty. If he said : I wish to offer it in the temple 
of Qnias, he is bound nevertbelets to offer it in the temple. But if he did 
80 in the temple of Onias, atill he would fulfil his duty. R Simon aays that 
would not be in the leaat a burnt-offering. If any one vows to be a 
Kaatfite he must shave off his hair in the temple, and if he were to do it 
in the temple of Oniaa he would not be fulfilling his dutj. If he made the 
TOW on the condition that the shaving of the hair was to take place in the 
temple of Onias, he is nevertheless bound to have it done in that temple. 
But if he did it in the temple of Oniss it would be snfBdent. R Simon : he 
would not be a Nasarite. Hie priests who have ministered in the temple of 
Onias are not at liberty to mimster in the temple at Jerusalem. . . . They 
are like those with some bodily defect ; they get their portions and partake 
of the offerings, but they are not to be allowed to aaorifice.*' In the 
common printed text the name of Onias is written V3in {Ckonjo). Two of 
the best authorities, cod. de Roui 188, and the Cambridge manuscript edited 
by Lowe, 1888, uniformly read instead p^siro (Ned^jon). 

*** Philo, De prcvidentia, quoted by Euseb. in Praep. evang. viiL 16. 64, 
ed. Gaisford (s Philonis Opp, ed. Mang. iL 646) ; and in Armenian in 
Aucher*s PkUonii Judaei eermonee tree, p. 116. *'* ApiotL I 7. 
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every Jew and eveiy proselyte throughout the world, in 
Europe and Asia alike, had been paying tribute to the 
temple.*** Pbilo gives us the following details as to the way 
in which the temple tribute was collected and remitted to 
Jerusalem:*** "The revenue of the temple is derived not 
merely from a few lands, but from other and much more 
copious sources which can never be destroyed. Because as 
long as the human race endures so long will the sources 
of the temple revenue continue to exist, seeing that they will 
last as long as the world itsell For it is prescribed that 
every Jew who is over twenty years of age is to pay so much 
tribute annually. . . . But as might be expected in the case 
of so numerous a people, the amount thus contributed is very 
laige. In aknost ewry town there ie an office for the coUedion 
of the eacredfunde and into which the tribute ie paid Then 
at particular eeaeone theee funde are entrusted to men of good 
standing whoee duty it is to convey them to Jerusalem. For 
this purpose it is always those of the highest rank that are 
chosen, as a kind of guarantee that that which is every 
Israelite's hope may reach the Holy City untampered with." 
That the withdrawal of those sums fix>m the Soman provinces 
was frequently objected to we have already had occasion to 
mention. Flaocus for example had ordered the sums thus 
collected in Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and Pergamum 
to be confiscated. From the time of Caesar onwards however 
the withdrawal of this money has everywhere been sanctioned, 
even from Bome itself*** no less than from Asia Minor**' and 

^^ A%U» ziv. 7. 2 : SayfAmcfi Sf fnni^Mis f/ rovtiCrof if vXovrof l» rf if^trip^ 
/f^f, vtur»9 rip nmrd r^ oi^wfUmw 'Iot;)»Mir xmi wtfiof^tHtp tm Am, lr« 
^ »ml rip dvi His ' Aa/«if »«i rf^ 'Bvpinrnf f/( mvro 9Vfn^p6rru9 l» «-oXX«» 
ttJuv xpift^f. On the question as to what items of tribute had to be paid by 
the Jews of the dispersion, see toI. i. p. 247. 

^ Philo, De numarchia, book iL § 8 (Mang. iL 224). 

**• PhUo, LegoL ad Cajum, § 28 (Mang. ii. 668 sq.). 

»' Ann. xvL 6. 2, 8, 4, 6, 7. Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, f 40 (Mang. iL 
692). 

DIV. n. VOL. IL T 
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Cyrenaica,*** and of course from Egypt also, as we have seen 
from the words of Philo already quoted But there was no 
quarter from which the money poured in so abundantly as from 
Babylon and the districts beyond the Euphrates. Here the 
system of collecting and remitting was of a thoroughly organized 
kind. The head offices into which in the first instance the 
tribute (namely to re hChpayjiov . . . kcu liroaa aXKa avaOi]' 
fuiTo) was paid were in the two cities of Nisibis and Nehardea. 
Then at a particular date ihey were conveyed from these places 
to Jerusalem, many thousands of people being entrusted with 
this task so as to secure the sacred treasury against the 
attacks of the Parthian bandits.*" After the destruction of 
the temple the sacred tribute had necessarily to undergo 
at- least some modification or other. The didrachmon was 
converted into a Boman tax, while the other items of tribute 
could from the nature of the case be no longer payable (comp. 
§24, notes 95 and 109). But even in the altered state 
of things the Jews continued to evince their internal union by 
imposing a voluntary tax upon themselves. A new central 
auUiority, viz. the patriarchate, was created, and to this a 
portion at least of the sacred tribute required by their law 
was handed over year by year. Under this new arrangement 
the money was collected by individuals sent out by the 
patriarchate for the purpose, viz. the so-caUed apostoU (see 
above, p. 269). 

But there was nothing that contributed so much to cement 
the bond of union between the dispersion and the mother 
country as the regular pilgrimages which Jews from all 
quarters of the world were in the habit of making to Jeru- 
salem on festival occasions. ^Many thousands of people 
from many thousands of towns made pilgrimages to the 

"» Anit. xvL 6. 6. 

*» AntL XTiiL 9. 1. Comp. Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, § 31 (Mang. iL 678). 
Shikalim iiL 4 (the didrachmae tax from Bab^lou and Media). 
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temple at every festival, some by land, some by sea, and 
coming from the east and the west, from the north and the 
south." '"^ The number of Jews that were usually assembled 
in Jerusalem at the time of the feasts has been estimated by 
Josephns at as high a figure as 2,700,000, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem being of course included.**^ 



5. The Prosdytes. 

As forming an essential element in the physiognomy of 
the Judaism of the dispersion, we must also mention that 
numerous body of adherents who in every quarter joined 
themselves to the Jewish communities and were known under 
the designation of proseltftes. 

On a mere cursory glance it seems strange that Jewish 
propagandism should have been at all crowned with anything 
like success among Gentile populations, for the feeling on the 
part of the Oraeco-Iiaman world toward the Jews was by no 
means of a sympathetic character. We have already seen 
how, in the Hellenistic towns, the Jews were everywhere 
regarded with disfavour, how not only the mass of the people 
but the authorities themselves made repeated attempts to 
interfere with them in the free observance of their own 
religion (see above, pp. 260 sq., 275 sq.). Again, the cpinions 

^ Philo, De monarchia, book iL f 1 (Mang. iL 223) : Mv^/m yAp dri 
fnvpimit Zfmw viKtMit o/ fiAit %i§i y#;, e/ 2f 2/fl^ ^«X«mi^, tg ft»«roXff ku} 

^•vrijr. On the pilgrimages from Babylon, oomp. besides the passage 
already quoted, viz. AntL ZTiiL 9. 1, alao Antt, xvii. 2. 2. Hishna, Joma 
vi4; TaanithlS. 

^^ BelL Jud. ?i. 9. 3. Gomp. Griitz on this in the MonaUtchr.Jibr Gesch. 
ttful WitaenMch. des Judenth, 1871, pp. 200-207. The paaaage in Acts iL 
9-11 does not apply here, for according to ii. 5 it is not the festival 
pilgrims that are in yiew there, but foreign Jews who had their stated 
in Jennalem. 
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expressed regarding them in Oreek and Soman literature are 
for the most part of a highly disparaging kind.*^ By the 
majority of the educated people of that time the Jewish 
religion was looked upon as a barbara superstition Men did 
not hesitate to believe and circulate against them the most 
ridiculous and most abominable stories, stories that had been 
hatched above all by the literati of Alexandria. Many of the 
wretched allegations in question were of course due only to 
ignorance and not to malevolence. It was so for example when 
some inferred from the appellation Judaei that they belonged 
originally to Crete and derived their name from Mount Ida,*** 
or when others, in consequence of the fiamous golden vine in 



•n On this comp. Meier (Fr. Carol), Judaica seu vefentm weriptarum 
profanorum de rebus Judaieis /ragmenta^ Jenae 1882. Sohmitthenner (Chr. 
J.), De rdnts Judaicis quaecungue jprodidenmi eAnict seriptores Graeci et 
Latini, Weilbiirg 1844. Gieeeler, Kirchengeseh. (4th ed.) L 1. 60-52. 
^iner, Realwifrib. I 638 aq., note. Muller (J. 6.), Kritische Untersuchung 
der. taeiteisehen Beriehte €ber den Ursprung der Jutkn^ Hiat. v. 2 aqq. (Stud, 
u. KriL 1843, pp. 898-958). Fnutkel, Monatasckr.fikr Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des JudenOiumi, 1856, pp. 81-94. Ibid, 1860, pp. 125-142. Gilea, 
Heathen Records to ike Jewish Scripture History; containing aU the extracts 
from the Oreek and Latin writers in which the Jews and Christians are 
named^ London 1856. Goldaobmidt, De Judaeorum apud Romanos con' 
dicione^ Halia Sax. 1866. Gosaer, Die Beriehte des dassischen Altertkums 
Oher die Religion der Juden (Tab. Theol Quartalschr. 1868, pp 56&-6S7). 
Hanarath, SSeitgesek, 2nd ed. i. i^. 149-156, iiL pp. 883-892. FriedlXnder, 
Darstetbmgen aus der SitlengeschichteRoms/m, 1871,pp. 513-515. Scbeuffgen, 
Unde Romanorum de Judaeis opiniones eonflatae sint^ K9ln 1870, Program 
for the Rhetniache Ritter-Akademie of Bedborg. Gill, Notices of the Jews 
and their Country by the classic writere of aniiquUg, 2nd ed. London 1872. 
Geiger (Lndov.), Quid de Judaeorum monbus atque instihUis scriptoribm 
Rcmanispersucuum/uerit^ BeioL 1872. Gii&tx, Vrtprung der zwei Verhmm' 
dungen gegen das Judenthum vom Eselskulttu und von der UMomgheit gegen 
AndersglOuhige (Monateschr. fitr Gesch, und WissenscL des Judenth. 1872, 
pp 193-206). Boech, Caput asininum (Stud, u. KriL 1882, pp 523-^44). 
Scbubl, Les prioentions des Romains centre la religion juive^ Paria 1883, 
Durlacber. Hild, Lesjuifs d Rome devant Vopiuicn et dans la Uttirature 
(Revue des Aitdesjuioes, voL vtii. 1834, pp. 1-37, and aeqnel). 

*^ Cicero, Pro Flacco^ chap. xxviiL 

«»* Tadt Hist. ▼. 2. 
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the temple^ and certain observances at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, were betrayed into supposing that they worshipped 
Bacchus, a view about which there is a somewhat protracted 
discussion in Plutarch,^ while Tacitus scouts it by simply 
remarking that : liber f estos laetosque ritus posuit, Judaeorum 
mos absurdus sordidusque.^ But the majority of the things 
alleged against the Jews were wicked slanders which for the 
most part owed their origin to the prolific soil of Alexandria. 
We find that the exodus from Egypt above all had, in the 
course of time, been worked up into a complete romance. 
The foundation of this had been already laid by Manetho (or 
an interpolator), and, after being further developed by the 
Alexandrian literati Charemon, Lysimachus, Apion, it was 
taken up by Tacitus and Justin and retailed with sundry 
alterations and additional The substance of this story is 
that a number of persons sufifering from leprosy had been 
expelled from the country by an Egyptian king — sometimes 
called Amenophis and sometimes Bocchoris — and sent to the 
stone quarries or into the wildemesa Among them there 
happened to be a priest of Heliopolis of the name of Moses 
(whose real name, according to Manetho, was Osarsiph). 
This Moses prevailed upon the lepers to renounce the 
worship of the gods of Egypt and to adopt a new religion 
which he offered them.. Under his leadership they then 
quitted the country, and after many vicissitudes and the 
perpetration of numerous disgraceful acts they reached the 
district around Jerusalem, which they proceeded to subdue 
and take permanent possession of. To the various incidents 
with which this exodus was accompanied, Tacitus has no 

^ Miahna, Middoth iiL a Joseph. Antt. xr. 11. 8 ; BeH JwL ▼. 5. 4. 
Tftdtiui, Hi^ V. 6. 

•w Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 6. «»' TBcitm, Hitl. y. 6. 

*** Maoetho in Joseph, conira Apion. L 26 ; GbXremon, ibid, L 82; Apion, 
Und, ii. 2. Tacitus, EisL v. 8. Justin, zxzyL 2. For more on the literary 
history, see below, § 88. 
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diflScuIty in tracing the origin of pretty nearly all the habits 
and usages of the Jews, whether of those that are real or of 
those that are only imputed. Apion the grammarian had 
already maintained that the Jews were in the habit of paying 
divine honours to an ass's head.^ Tacitus retails this as 
though he believed it to be true (notwithstanding the fact 
that immediately after he alludes to the absence of images in 
connection with their worship), and attributes it to the circum- 
stance that, while in the wilderness, the Jews were indebted 
to a herd of wild asses for drawing their attention to some 
copious springs of water.*^ The abstinence from the use of 
swine's flesh he accounts for by the fact that this animal is 
peculiarly liable to the itch, therefore to that very disease on 
account of which the Jews were once so severely maltreated. 
The frequent fasting is alleged to have been by way of com- 
memorating the starvation from which they suffered during 
their journey through the wilderness. The use of unleavened 
bread, again, is supposed to be an evidence of the fact of their 
having stolen com at the time of the exodus. And lastly, it 
is assumed that their observance of the seventh day of the 
week is due to the circumstance that this was the day on 
which their toils came to an end, and that^ as they found it 
so pleasant to have nothing to do, they also consecrated the 
seventh year to idleness.^ 

*^ Joseph, contra Apion, iL 7* 

*^ Tacitaa, Hist, t. S-4. On the aas-worship, oomp. farther Dunocritoa 
in 8mda*t Lex, under AmfUmpntg (MUller, FragnL kuL grate, iv. S77). 
Tertollian, ApoUtgeL c. xtL ; ad MertuMeff, L IL MmoetaB Felix, Octav. a 
ix. Roach, C<qnU annmum (SiwL «. KriL 1SS2, p. 628 aqq.), and the 
literature quoted there. 

*^ TacitoB, Hi$t, v. 4: Soe ae abstinent merito cladlB, qna ipeos eoabiee 
quondam turpaverat, cni id aninial obnoziam. Longam olim famen erebria 
adhno jejaniii fatentor ; et raptarom imgam argomentaro pania Jndaieaa 
nullo fermento detinetur. Septimo die otiom placniaee feront^ quia, is 
finem laborum tolerit; dein Uandiente inertia aeptimum qaoqne annum 
ignaviae datum. 
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There were three things in particular which the educated 
world of the time made the butt of its jeers, viz. the absti- 
nence from the use of swine's flesh, the strict observance of 
the Sabbath, and the worship without images. While in 
Plutarch it is seriously debated whether the abstinence from 
the use of swine's flesh may not be due to the fact of divine 
honours being paid to this animal,*^ Juvenal again jokes 
about the land where ^ the clemency of the days of old has 
accorded to pigs the privilege of living to a good old age," and 
where '' swine's flesh is as much valued as that of man." Then 
as for the observance of the Sabbath, the satirist can see 
nothing in it but indolence and sloth, while he looks upon 
Jewish worship as being merely an adoring of the clouds and 
the skies.*** It would appear again that contemporaries with 
a philosophical training had, in like manner, no appreciation 
whatever of the worshipping of Gkxl in spirit. It was not 
merely the literary swashbudders of Alexandria who delighted 
in urging against the Jews the charge of refusing to worship the 
native divinities and the emperors,*** but we even find a man 
like Tacitus observing with singular coolness and not without 
a touch of censure, that : *** Judaei menti sola unumque numen 
intelligunt : profanes qui deum imagines mortalibus materiis 
in species hominum efiSngant; summum illud et aetemum 
neque imitabile neque interiturum. Igitur nulla simulacra 
urbibus suis, nedum templis sistunt; non regibus haec 
adulatio non Caesaribus honor. And lastly, Pliny speaks of 
the Jews as a gens contumelia numinum insignis.*^ 

*** Platarob, Spnpot, it. 5. 

MS Javenal, Sat tL 160 : Et vetos indnlget senibiu dementia porciB. 

IhidL ziy. 9S : Neo diatare putant humana caroe suillam. 

Ibid. ziv. 105-106 : Sed pater in causa, cui sepiiina qnaeqoe fait lux 

Ignava et partem ntae non attigit nUam. 

Dnd, sir. 97 : Nil praeter nabea et caeli nnmen adorant. 
*^ Joseph, contra Apion. ii. 6. *** Tacitus, HisL r. 5 

«« Pliny, Hist, Not xiiL 4-46. 
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But there was nothing that did so much to awaken the 
dislike of the Graeoo-fioman world as that wall of rigid 
separation which the Jew had erected between himself and 
all the rest of mankind And jost at a time when the world- 
wide role of the Romans and the levelling inflnenoes of 
Hellenism were pulling down more and more the ancient 
barriers that separated nation from nation, it must have been 
felt to be donbly annojring that the Jews should be the only 
people who insisted on holding aloof from this process of 
universal amalgamatjoa. Apnd ipsos fides obstinata, miseri- 
cordia in prompto, sed adversos omnes alios hostile odium, 
says Tacitus -^ while Juvenal alleges against them, and not 
altogether without reason, that if asked to show the way to 
any place they always refused to do so except to those of their 
own faith, and that if any one happened to be looking for a 
well they would not take him to it unless he had been cir- 
cumdsed.*^ When it was commonly alleged in Alexandria 
that the Jews had taken an oath never to show kindness 
to a stranger (Gentile),*^ or that they even went the 
length of offering a Greek in sacrifice every year,"^ these were 
no doubt ridiculous slanders. But still there is an element 
of truth underlying the statement of Tacitus, in which ho 

*«' Tacitiis, HUL T. 6. 

*«• Juvenal, Sat. xW. lOS-104 : 

NoQ moDfltrare tms eadem nid saera colenti, 
QuaeBitom ad foDtem aoloa dednoere Terpoa. 

'^' Joseph, contfu Apion, iL 10. 

^'^ Joseph, contra Apion, iL 8. Comp. also Damocritus in Suidas* Ler, 
under AMfi6*pnog (MiUler, Fragm. hisL graec ir. 877). J. 6. Muller, Des 
FlavivM Josephus Schrift gegen Apion (1877), pi 268 aqq. Aa ia well known, 
similar charges (sa for example that the Jews murdered people who were 
not of their own faith to use their blood for sacrificial purpoaea) continue 
to be aUeged against them down to the present day. Chriatians were also 
charged with holding ^vimtm )c<x»« (circular of the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, quoted by Euseb. H. E, r, 1. li. Athenagoiaa, S^ppL c iii. 
Justin. Martyr. ApoL ii. 12. Miuucius Felix, Oetav. c ix. TettuUian, 
Apolog. cl Tiii. ; ad nationeM^ L 7. Origen, contra Celt. tL 27). 
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affirms that the first things Jewish proselytes are taught to do 
are to despise the gods, to repudiate their nationality, and to 
disparage parents, children and brothers.^ The truth is, it 
was just this that formed the bright as well as the dark side 
of Judaism, the fact namely that, as a religious community, 
it maintained its exdusiveness with such uncompromising 
rigour. 

The feelings cherished toward the Jews throughout the 
entire Graeco-Boman world were not so much those of hatred 
as of pure contempt The prevailing tone that runs through 
the whole estimate of Judaism, as given by Tacitus, is that of 
the profoundest contempt, the contempt of the proud Soman 
for this despectissima pars servientium, for this teterrima 
gens.^ Those feelings have found their bitterest expression 
in the words of Marcus Aurelius as recorded by Ammianus 
Marcellinus : Hie enim cum Palaestinam transiret Aegyptum 
petens, Judaeorum faetentium et tumultantium saepe taedio 
percitus dolenter didtur exdamasse: Marcomanni, O 
Quadi, Sarmatae, tandem alios vobis inertiores invenL*^ 

It may be asked, and that not without reason, how it was 
possible, if such were the fedings of the Oraeco-Boman world, 
that Jeurish propagandism should have met vnih any eueeess at 
alL In order to understand this, three things must be borne in 
mind. (1) In the course of their missionary efforts the Jews 
to aU appearance understood above all things how to present 
Judaism in a form calculated to recommend it even to a Greek 
or a Boman. They took care to keep in the background, as 
not being of the nature of an essential, whatever was certain 
at first to appear odd or to have a repelling effect, while they 
laid most stress upon those points in regard to which they felt 
they could reckon on a sympathetic appreciation of them in 

*'^ TadtaB, Hist, r. 6: Gonteixmere decs, exaere patriam, parentea, 
liberoa, fratres vilia habere. 
u> Tacitas, HisL t. a <«* Ammian. Maroellin. xxiL & 
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the case of many at least ; this they did above all with respect 
to their idea of God. Judaism is the tnily rational religion, 
rejecting as it does the notion of a multiplicity of gods with 
circumscribed spheres of action, and worshipping the one Lord 
and Creator of all things and Him only, even that Almighty and 
righteous God who is omnipotent^ and who recompenses every 
one stricdy according to his moral conduct Nor, like a 
shortsighted heathenism, does it represent the Divine Being 
in the finite form of a man or even of an animal, but it rejects 
every material representation of Him, and makes the invisible 
Lord of heaven and earth, who rules over all and who tran- 
scends all the limits of the material world, the sole object of 
its worship. That it was upon these points that the greatest 
stress was laid, and that it was in this form that, in the first 
instance, Judaism was presented by the Hellenistic Jews to 
their Gtontile fellow*citizens, is what any one may be con- 
vinced of who will only give a cursory glance at the writings 
of Philo and the Jewish Sibylline books. Those people (the 
Jews) are proudly conscious that they are the truly enlightened 
ones of the earth, who, as regards religious matters at leasts 
rank highest in the scale of civilisation. And it was surely 
impossible that such a consciousness should not ultimately 
produce its due effect Hence one can understand how Strabo 
for example should be found to speak of Moses with a certain 
degteQ of sjrmpathy ; for the Jewish source — ^whether written 
or oral— on which his narrative is based, has obviously 
presented the Jewish l^islator to him in the light of a 
genuine Stoic philosopher. Moses taught, he informs us, 
''that the £g]rptians had erred in making the divinity to 
resemble animals ; that such a thing was not done by the 
Libyans, nor even by the Greeks, who represented Him under 
a human form. For that alone is God which embraces us all 
as well as the earth and the sea, which we name heaven, and 
world, and the nature of things (eti^ ykp ip tovto ftovov 0€€^ 
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T^ ir€pi€j(pv i}/ia9 iLwavrtK fcal yrjv xal OdXarrav, i KoXovfiev 
oipavhv KoX Koafiov koX t^v t&p Sirrmv ^iiriv). But what 
man in his senses would venture to make an image of that, an 
image only resembling something around us ? Bather must the 
making of images be given up altogether, and a worthy temple 
being consecrated to Him, let Him be worshipped without any 
image whatever.*** It is true that for all that Strabo did not 
become a Jew, for he knew too well that the Jewish religion 
had subsequently deteriorated owing to so many superstitious 
elements having been mixed up with it*" But if Jewish 
apologists now knew, as they did, how to give a profounder 
meaning and import even to those ** superstitious " elements, 
may it not be that many a one felt himself attracted by 
them } (2) A further circumstance which was well calculated 
to win adherents to Judaism was the fact that the Jewish 
religion aimed at the practical realization of a moral and 
happy life. Strictly speaking, there was no religion from 
which such an aim could be said to be entirely absent But 
in the case of Judaism it assumed a much more de6nite, more 
complete, and more satisfactory form than in any of the 
ancient heathen religions. The Greek and Soman gods 
could help their woishippers neither to a truly moral 
nor to a truly happy lifa Now Judaism, through its 
sacrifices and purifications, its complicated system of religious 
prescriptions and the promise given to those who observed 
them, held out the certain prospect of both those things. 
And if deliverance from sin and sorrow be the deepest longing 
of the human heart, is it possible that a religion which seemed 
to aflTord a more certain prospect of such deliverance than 
those of heathendom could pretend to do, could fail to have 
its attractions even in spite of the seeming repulsiveness of 
many of its externals ? (3) Lastly, it was also an advantage 
to Judaism as well, that it happened to be so much the 
*«* Strabo, m. 2. 86, p. 7S0 sq. «»» Strabo, xvL 2. 87, p. 761. 
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fashion of the time to patronize Oriental religions generally. 
The religions of classical antiquity no longer exercised the 
same absolute power of attracting the minds of men as once 
they did On all hands people were itching for something 
new, and they eagerly clutched at those mysterious Oriental 
worships which, owing to increased intercourse and more 
extended commercial relations, were every day becoming more 
^dely known.*** We find that in Greece, and more 
particularly in Athens, the Phrygian worships of Sabaxius 
(Bacchus) and the great mother of the gods had got a footing 
even at so early a period as the end of the fifth century Ra'*' 
The Egyptian and other Oriental ones followed not long after. 
In the year 338 B.a the Athenians issued a decree giving 
permission to the merchants born. Gitium (Cyprus) to build a 
temple to Aphrodite, therefore to the Semitic Astarte, in the 
Piraeus ; while on this occasion reference is made to the fact 
that the Egyptians already had a temple of Isis in the same 
place.*"* This latter therefore must have been built about 
the middle of the fourth century B.a A centuiy farther on, 
viz. about 250 B.a, we also find a collegium of worshippers 

**^ Oq this and the state of religioos matters thronglioat the Oneoo- 
RomaQ world genersUy, oomp. TVaehinier, Der Fail da Heidenihumi 
(Leipag 1829), pp. 18-164, especially p. 74 sqq. DoUioger, Eeidaokim 
uhd JudefUhun^ VorhaUa nor GetekickU du Christenihumt^ Regensb. 1857. 
Schneckenborger, NeuteitamentUche SSeitgegeh. pp. 40-61. Hawrath, 
NeututamenOU^ ZeUgueh^ 2iKled.iL 1-88. Friedlilnder, DanUUmkgen 
auM der SUUngeaehkhU Romty iiL 1871, pp. 421-604. Keim, Rtm tmd da$ 
ChrUtetUhum (from Keim*s uipablished remaiDB, and edited by Ziegler, 
Berlin 1881), pp. 1-lSl, especially p. 86 sqq. Foncart, Dei asBoeUuionM 
religieuaei chex lee Greee^ Paris 187S. Boissier, La rtligkm romaine 
tPAvgutU aux AnUmins^ 2 Tola, 2nd ed. Paris 1878. Marquardt, Rifmitcke 
StaattverwaUung^ iii. 1878, pp. 71-112. Preller, RGmucke Mythologies 
Srd ed. by Jordan, toL ii 1888, pp. 869-468. A oonsiderable amount of 
material may be found in the Indices to the Corp, Inter. LaL 

"' See in particular, Foncart, Des ateodationM reUgieueet chex Its Grece^ 
chap. ix. z. and xL 

*M Foncart, pp. 187-189= Corp. Ineer, Auicartan^ iL 1, a. 168 : jtttimTtp 
mmI o/ AlyvjTTM ri r#; 'Ifi^g hpi» tifvrrtu. 
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of Serapis (Sapawutaral) in the Piraeus.'" In the last- 
mentioned case it is obvious that the association is now no 
longer composed merely of foreigners, but, as the Greek names 
of the members serve to show, of natives as welL And so 
we find that since the third century B.a Egyptian cults had 
come to be very widely practised throughout Greece generally.^ 
Besides these, other Oriental worships, and that in strange 
admixture, are also to be met with particularly in the islands 
of Greece and in Asia Minor.**^ In Bome again it was in 
like manner the Egyptian worships above all that, at an early 
period, gained a firm footing.'*' Even so far back as the 
second century b.c. they had begun to make their appearance 
here, and although repeatedly forbidden by the senate and 
put down by force, still they always sprang up afresh. In 
the year 43 B.c. the triumvirs themselves built a temple of 
Serapis and Isis for public worship.''' Consequently by this 
time the worship of the gods of Egypt must have been no 
longer an afiTair merely of private associations, but canied on 
under the auspices of the state itself. In the time of 
Augustus there were already several temples in Bome for the 
Egyptian sacra, though of course outside the pomaerium as 

*M Corp. Imer. Qraee. n. 120=Foacart, p. 207 -Coi^. Inacr, Attic, ii. 
1, n. 617. 

*** See Pnller, Ut^^ Iiuduriften au$ Chdronea (Tnuisaotioiis of the 
SddU. OeteOgek. der Wiaemeh. 1854, p. 196 aqq.). Lafaye, Hittoire du cuUe 
du dioinU^ ifAlexandrie SHrapii, liis, HarpocraU ei Amtlni kon de VEg^te 
depuii Um originea jugqu^ h la ma ut ttn e t da ticoU nAhj^atomeitime, PaiJB 
188i (especiaUy pp. 1-^8). Gomp. in general also Matthiii, art '' Isia," in 
EiBoh and Qraber*i ABg. Emsffc. aec. ii. toL xzir. (1845), pp. 427-485. 
Georgii in Paaly'a ReaJUEw, liL 1509 eqq. (art ^'Horna*'), and iv. pp. 
276-800 (art '*l8i8'*). 

ui Foncart, chapa. xL xii. ziiL 

*** See Reiohel, De IridU apnd Romanoi cultu, Berol. 1849. Marqoardti 
RifmU<AeSkaatnerwaUung,^76miq. Preller, ii0mtwJk< AfytftoJc^ie (drd ed. 
bj Jordan), H. pp. 878-885. Lafaye, as above, pp. 88-68, and elaewhere. 
The inacriptiona of the city of Rome in Corp. Inter, Lai. voL vL n. 844-855 
(Isia), and n. 570-«74 (SerapU). 

^ Dio Gaaa. xl?iL 16. 
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yet.**^ In the reign of Tiberias an attempt was made to 
suppiess them entirely.*" But many of the succeeding 
emperors only OaYOured them so much the more. Daring the 
whole imperial age they were diBseminated to an anasoal 
degree throughont the provinces especially. At a somewhat 
later period the Egyptian worships were followed by those of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Persia, which also found a footing in 
Bome. Here their palmy days did not b^;in till the second 
oentuiy of our era. The worship of the Syrian sun-god wss 
the one to which the Antonines showed special favour.*** 
But that of the Persian Mithras, with its dark mysteries, was 
in still greater favour, and that throughout the entire Boman 
Empire. Upon the inscriptions in almost every province of 
the empire there is no Oriental worship that we so frequently 
meet with in imperial times as this.*'' The secret of the 
attraction which all those worships possessed lay essentially 
in two characteristic features common to them alL*** In the 
fiist place, in all of them there is a touch of monotheism in 
some form or other. No matter whether the divinity was 
known under the designation of IsIb, or Serapis, or Mithras, or 
any other, there was, as a rule, bound up with this designation 

«M Die CasB. liiL 2. 

*M Joseph. AtUL xriiL 8. 4. Tuitoi, AmmoL vL 85. Saetoo. TSber 



M« Oo the Syrisn wonhipi, oomp. Preller, Hdmuehe MptkologU (Sid ed.), 
iLSMfF. UMoninatdi, R9m$che SiaainerwaUuiig, m. BSL 

Mr On tiie Penuu Mithnui himself, eompu Windiadimann, MUkra^ em 
Beitrag svr Mytkenguddehte de» OriemU {AUk oM dhokgrn flbr dit Kundt de$ 
Morgeniandea^ toI. L, Leipiig 1869). On the ^wead of hk worship throughout 
the Romsn Empire, see Zoega, Ueberdk den DUmH da Miikras beireffmdem 
rihniichen KumtdenkmSler (Zoega's Ahhandhmgeit, edited by Wekker, 1817, 
pp. 80-810 sod 894-416). Preller, BOmiMehe Mythologie, drded.iL 408- 
4ia Msiqoaidt, Rifmueke StaatnerwaUutig^ iiL 83 sqq. Renan, Marc- 
AwUt (1882), pp. 576-^80. T. Fsbri, Dt Mitkrae dei mU$ invicU ajmd 
RomanoM adtu^ DmerL imaug. 1888. For the inscriptioiis of the city of 
Rome, see Carp, Inser, LaL roL Tt. n. 718-764. 

MS On this oomp. briefly Msiqoardt, iiL 84 sqq., for ezsmple. 
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— at least at the time now in question — ^the idea now more 
and now less plainly indicated, that this supreme divine being 
had no equal, nay that the different names were but different 
designations for one and the same God« The other character- 
istic feature was the practical tendency connected with that 
putting away of sin and that moral purity which, though only 
in the form it might be of an external, often an absurd 
asceticism, were, in the case of almost the whole of those 
worships, demanded of those who embraced them, and in 
return for which they had the promise of deliverance from sin 
and misery. But in those two leading features it is impos- 
sible not to recognise an actual superiority of the Oriental 
cults over those of the rest of antiquity. For however absurd 
and repugnant their mode of expressing it might be, they 
nevertheless answered to a genuine religious need in laying, 
as they did, the chief stress upon those two points. Now it 
may be confidently affirmed that Judaism answered this need 
in a much more perfect manner. If so, where was the wonder 
that even this teterrima gens should yet have found so many 
who were prepared to embrace its religion ? The results in 
this respect would doubtless haye been much more favourable 
still, if the despised social position of the Jews, and the some- 
what non-aesthetic character of the worship, and the load 
of oppressive and seemingly meaningless and nonsensical 
ceremonies and observances, had not proved a formidable 
obstacle. In the Hellenistico-Soman period Jeurish propa* 
gandism seems to have been carried on with great activity. 
One should have thought that, strictly speaking, orthodox 
Pharisaic Judaism could hardly have been justified in making 
any effort whatever to obtain converts to the religion of 
Israel beyond the circle of its own countrymen. For if it be 
true that the promise applied only to the children of Abraham, 
then what, in that case, were the Gentiles to gain by their 
conversion to the Jewish faith ? But here the natural 
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impulse — so characteristac of all active religionists — to impart 
to othen the blessings which they themselves possess, proved 
too powerful for dogmatic preconceptiona If by his con- 
version to Judaism the Gentile would not acquire all the 
privil^es of tiie true Israelite, still he would thereby be 
snatched from the mass of those doomed to perdition, and 
have some connection at least with the people of the promise. 
Consequently we find that even the Pharisees in Palestine 
developed an active zeal for conversions. ** They compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte** (Matt xxiiL 15). 
Matters however were in a totally difPerent position in the 
dispersion. For Hellenistic Judaism descent from Abraham 
was, as may be seen from Philo, only a seoondaiy matter 
after all, while the true worship of God was regarded as of 
paramount importance. Here then the desire to convert 
heathendom from its blindness and folly would of necessity 
assert itself far more strongly than in Palestine. And hence 
it is that a portion of the Judaeo-Hellenistio literature is 
essentially devoted to the promotion of this object (see 
§ 33). How active they were in their labours is suffidentiy 
proved by the way in which Horace satirizes the proselytizinf* 
zeal of the Jewa** 

The success with which those efforts were crowned was in 
any case something very considerabla''* If we may judge 

*^ Honee, SaL L 4. 14^148 : so Telati te Judsei oogemua in hano 
oonoedere turbam. Oomp. Dans, Cura Jmdoiorum in cm^quirmdiM protdjfta^ 
ad MaiL iriii. 16 (Meoachen, Nov. Te$L ex TtUmude iUuUratumj 1786, 
pp. 649-676). WetBtem, Nov. TuL, note od Matt xxiiL 16, and the oom- 
meDtaton generallj on this passage. For the enoDeoos intarpfetatioii of 
it given bj Giiits, see Monataekr. flr Qtwek. vMd Wtnenwch, des JudentK 
1869, p. 169 aq. The historical trath of the thing asBomed in Matt xxiiL 16 
iB also maintained by Knenen {VoUardigum und WeltrtUffiom^ German 
tranalation, 1888, pp. 383-884). 

s'o On the proaelytism of the Jews, comp. Bnxtorf, Lez. ChaUL coL 
407-411. Selden, De tyntdrm^ lib. L e. iii, lib. iL o. iii. CarpzoT, 
AppanUui historieo'Cntieus^ pp. 81-62 of the notea (and at p. 61 oqq. of the 
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from the numerous hints we come across, it may be assumed 
that, in the Hellenistico-Boman period, the number of those 
who allied themselves more or less closely with the Jewish 
communities, took part in Jewish worship, and observed the 
Jewish ordinances with a greater or less degree of strictness, 
was a very large one, although not quite equal to that of the 
worshippers of Isis and Mithras. *' Many of the Greeks," as 
Josephus boasts, '' have been converted to the observance of 
our laws; some have remained true, while others, who were, 
iucapable of stedfastness, have fallen away again." ^^ ** like- 
wise among the mass of the people,** he remarks in another 
passage, " there has for a long time now been a great amount 
of seal for onr worship ; nor is there a single town among 
Greeks or barbarians or anywhere else, not a single nation to 
which the observance of the Sabbath as it exists among ourselves 

same, the older literature). Deyling, De vtfiofAtwott rw itop (OhserratL sacr, 
iL pp. 462-469). Various dissertations in Ugoliors Thesaurus, vol. zxiL 
Llibkert^ Die Prosehften der Juden (Stud. n. Krit. 1SS5, pp. 681-700). 
Winer, Realwdrib, iL 285-287. Leyrer, art. *' Proeeljten,*' in Herzog's 
Real'Encyc^f Ist ed. ziL 237-250. In the second edition and re-written 
by Delitesch, ziL 29S-800. De Wette, Lekrb. der IM. ArchOohgie (4th 
ed.), pp 374-S77. KeU, ffavdh. der hibl ArckMogie (2nd ed.), pp. 
839-342. Zetschwitz, Sjfstem der ehrinL kirckL KaUcheiik, toL L 
(1863), pp. 210-227. Holtsmann in Weber and Holtsmann*s Geech. dts 
Volkee Israel, ii. 268 sqq. Hausrath, Zeitgesch, 2nd ed. iL 111-123. Deren- 
bom^, HisUrire de la Palestine^ pp 220-229. Qninebaum, Die Fremden 
naeh rabbinischen Oesetzen (Geiger*s Jod, Zeitschr.JUr Wissensch, und Lebtn, 
1870, pp. 43-57 ; 1871, pp 164-172). Steiner in SchenkeVs Btbellex. iv. 
pp 629-631. Bemay's Die GotiesJUrehtigeH bei Juvenal (Commeutationes 
pkUoL in honarem 7%. Mommseni, 1877, pp. 563-569; a]so in Bemay*8 
OesammeUe AbkaniOungen, 1885, iL pp 71-80). Reoss, Oeseh. der keH 
SchifUn A. T.% § 557. Hamburger, Real-Eneyc. fUr Bibd und 
Talmud, 2nd part, art *' Proselyt ; ** also the articles ''Nichtisraelit,*' 
*' Noachiden,** '«Helene," ««Intes,** "Monobai.** Griltc, Die judischen 
Prosehften tm RSmerreiche unter den Kaisem Dandtian, Nerva^ Trajan und 
Hadrian {Jakreshericht des jOd,'ikeol. Seminares xn Breslau, 1883). Kuenen, 
Volksreligion und WelireUgUm (German edition, 1883), pp 224-227. 

"^ Apian, iL 10 : veXXoi wmp^ rnvriw %U ret^; %fitripw( w^/M^vt 9vwi(int*9 
dwtXhip, JMci rspif fitip l/c«iy«r, tlsl t •/ riv %mfUfm o^ vTO/«f iV«vrf ^ wmikis 
Awisrnsmw, 

DIV. U. VOL n. U 
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has not penetrated ; while fasting and the burning of lights 
and many of our laws with r^ard to meats, are also observed." 

^^ Apion, iL 89 : ««/ wXiitwtM 4S« wX^ C^>«f yiyptp l« fumMf^ rv; 

tM If ii»9^. Mm fni vi r^s ifiHUfMf^ «» dfy^bfttw v*<<^ ^( ^ )Mi«^ 
^ir«sf, JUif ml mtrtitmi »mi X^ggMwr dpmxmywu^ xml vtiKkA rip dg fipmtw ifti* 
•6 ptnf€t€fii9m» wmpmrrr%pwtm4. Gomp. TertoUian, ad nationes^ I 18 : Yos 
cote estii, qui etiam in laterealom sepleni dieram aolem reoepistis, et ez 
lUebos ipso prioiem pradegittift, quo die laTacram sal>timliatit aal id 
Tesperam differmtis, aat otiam et prandiam caretia Qaod qoidem facitia 
ezorbitantes et ipei a reitria ad alienas religiones. Jodaei enim fetti aabbata 
at eoena pun et Jndaiot ritot Inoemarom et jejonia cam ajrffiiis et oratiboee 
litonles, quae atiqae aliena aunt a dita'Teitris. No doubt TertnUian it here 
apeakbg onlj of GenUlea who obaenred certain Jewish praciicea. So io 
the ease of Joaephua one haa an impfcaaioa that he alao haa in Tiew tiie 
obaerfanoe ol Jewiah piactioea outnde the eirde of the Jewiah communi- 
tiea. He aima at ahowing how the laws of the Jewa found an echo eren 
among thoae who were not Jewa themadTca. In proof of thia he first of all 
mentiona the fact that the Grade philoaophera had drawn lai^Iy upon 
thoae lawa ; and then he procaeda to point out in the waj ahead/ atated 
how the obaenranoe of Jewiah practicea waa often to be met with among 
the maaa of the people aa welL Still it appears to me to be plain that here 
it ia not mere analogies between Gentile and Jewiah practicea that the 
historian has in view (such practioea aa the adopting of the week of acTen 
daja and the Orphico-Pjthagorean aaceticiam). For what Joaephua also 
finds among those who are not Jewa ia preciael/ the Jewish manner of 
obaerring the Sabbath aa wdl aa the obaenrance of the Jewitk regulations 
with respect to meats. But it is the reference to the practice of hmdng 
VghU (avx»«9 il9«»«urff(, ritui bieemarum^ aa Tertullian caUa it) that shows 
aboTC all that the matter in queation ia an actual imitating of Jewish 
practicea. For the practice in Tiew ia obvioud/ that of burning lighto 
before the dawn of the Sabbath, so that in the course of that daj there 
maj be no occasion to Tiolate the law against the lighting of the fire on 
the Sabbath (Ex. zxxr. 8). Gomp on this '' Sabbath-light " (roB^ *13), 

Mishna, Shabbaih ii. 6, 7. Yitringa, De synagoffa veiere, pp 194-199 (ibid. 
also at p. 1128, where the passage from Shabbatk xxxt. ia giren). Seneca, 
BpisL zcr. 47 (ed Haaae): Quomodo sint di colendi, solet praedpi: 
accendere aliquem lucemaa sabbatia prohibeamua, etc The matter ia 
described with great pungency bj the saUriat Pertiitt, who aaya (JSaL y. 
179-184) : *' But when the daja of Herod come round (t.e. the Jewiah 
Sabbaths observed by Herod), and the lamps placed in the greasy window 
emit their thick smoke (unctaque fenestra II dispontae pinguem nebulam 
Tomucre lucemae), and in the red plate the tail of a tunny-fiah awima, and 
the white jog orerflowa with wine, then thou silently moTcst the lips and 
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Seneca*" and Dio Cassias*" bear testimony to preciselj 
the same effect, though from a different standpoint For 
the purpose of accounting for the large amount of 
treasure in the temple at Jerusalem, Josephus appeals 
not merely to the copious tribute sent in by Jews in 
every part of the world, bat also to that contributed by the 
'* (jod-fearing,** ie. the proselytes.*'^ In stating the number 
of Jews of every nationality that were living in Jerusalem, the 
Acts (iL 9-11) does not forget to mention the proselytes 
along with the Jews (ii 10: ^lovSaiol re koX irpoai^kvroi). 
And we find that those general testimonies are corroborated 
by namerous details of one kind or another. In Antioch 
* the Jews always got a large namber of Greeks to come to 
their religious services when they treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves." *" In Antioch of Pisidia Paul 
addressed those assembled in the synagogue as: Si»hfm 

tamest pale «t the Sabbaths of the circnmcifled." JooephoB is therefore to 
be onderBtood as speaking of the obaernuice of practices of a specificallj 
Jewish character bj those who were not native Jews ; and in doing so he 
distiogoishes between those people who have a '*seal for our religion** 
((«Xh rsc ni/tfripmi iifwtfitlot) and the philosophers who, while borrowing a 
great deal from Moses, neirertheless *' to all appearance continue to adhere 
to their nattve practices ** (rf ^•»§i9 rd wmrpm ht^Xmrnw), Coiuequendif 
he has in view those who have coneeioiuiy adopted Jewish praedcee as such, 
Certainlj he does not appear to regard them as belonging to the number of 
those who had joined the Jewish commnnities; and besides, Tertollian 
speaks of those who thoughtlessly adopted only one or two of the Jewish 
practices. From this then we can see that the line of demarcation was 
somewhat ill defined. 

*^* Seneca as quoted by Angostine, De eivitate Dei, vi. 11 : Cum interim 
Qsqae eo sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes jam 
terras recepta sit, vied victoribos leges dederont. . . . nU tamen cansas 
ijtos sai novenmt ; major pars popoli f adt, quod cor faciat ignorat 

>'* Dio Oaas. zxxvii. 17 : *H rt ydp xf^pm *Ioi^«/k »«i uln^ 'Iov2«7oi 
ibM^ii^«r«i. * H U JY/itXiir/f mZns imipMe fiif •»» M Z$w 4pS«ro ytvUimt^ 
0ipu ^ *ml M 'nvf dKhwg dwipMWf Seoi rd wif^tfAm m^xiw, xmi^rtp 
d7<>.9ti»ti( SpTts, ^nTioyei, *'^ AfUL xIt. 7. 2. 

. *'* BelL Jud. TiL S. 8 : du rt wpowayofuwt rms ipm*titut s-«x^ 
woXf^^ 'BXXifM*!' xiutiiFM/f Tf^^f Ttpl ^if«p mvrip Ttfntnrf» 
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^lapaiiKetTOi koX ol ^fiovfitvot rov 0€op (Acts xiii. 16\ 
apSp€^ ah€>jf>oi, viol yivov^ ^Afipaift tcaX oi iv vfiSv ^ofiovii/evoi 
ray Oeop (Acts xiiL 26). After the service was concluded 
there followed him iroXXol t&p *Iov&aio»p teal r&v atPo^vo^v 
vpoinikuTtop (Acts xiii. 43 ; com p. also xiii. 50). In Thessa- 
lonica there was converted by Paul r&p aefio/Upmp 'EXXi^muv 
7X^009 iroXv (Acts xviL 4). In Athens Paul preaches in the 
synagogue roU 'Ioi;ficUoi9 icaX rak tr^fio^poi^ (Acts xviL 17). 
Consequently we find that wherever there was a Jewish 
community there was also a body of proselytes attached to 
it. That in Bome too Jewish propogandism must have been 
attended with some measure of success, is evident from the 
satires of a Horaoe or a Juvenal.''* Then, as in the case of 
every religious movement, so also in the case of Jewish 
propagandism, it was found that it was the female heart that 
was most impressionable. In Damascus nearly the whole 
female portion of the inhabitants was devoted to Judaism.**^ 
And not unfrequently it was precisely women of rank who 
showed those leanings.^ We also read of at least several 
instances of the conversion of men occupying distinguished 
positions.*^ But the most notable triumph of the proselytiz- 

*^* Horaoe, Sat L 9. 68-72 (where the person who obserres the Jewish: 
Sabbath is described as tmiif muUonmy Javensl, Sat xiv. 96-106. A 
certain Betnria Paulina • . . quae bizit an. LXXXVL nieeet VI. 
proeelita an. XYL nominae Sara is mentioned upon a Roman inscription in 
Orelli's Inaer. Lat n. 2522. Again, the ^Xmfiim 'AwnfUm yv»n A«r(8ov 
rov ^» fiiw ilW Hf 9V9»yuyn{ rip Avy*vmiv/«ir, mentioned on another 
Roman epitaph (Corp. Inaer, Cfraec 9903=Fiorelli, Catalogo dd MuMtodi 
NapoU, Iwter. Lat n. 1960), was certainly not a native Jewess. Gomp. 
in general, Gaspari, QveUen tur GeBckiehte det Taufsjfmbob^ vL 274 sq. 

s'f BeU. Jud. ii. 20. 2. 

*'* Acta xiii. 60, zvii. 4. Joseph. Antt zriiL S. 5. In this latter passage 
we read of how, on one occasion, a couple of Jewish swindlen defrauded a 
Roman lady of rank and a deroteo of Judaism of a large snro of mone/ 
under the pretext of tending it to the temple in Jerusalem. On the 
Empress Poppaea, see aboye, p. 288. 

*'* Acts viii. 26 aqq. (the treasurer of Queen Candaoe). Joseph. Anlt xx. 
7. 1, 3 (Asizns of Emesa and Polemon of Cilida, both of them brothers-in- 
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ing seal of the Jews was the conversion of the royal house 

of Adiabene, to which Josephos recurs again and again with 

manifest pride (ArUt. xx. 2-4 ; Bell. Jud, iL 19. 2, iv. 9. 11, 

V. 2. 2, 3. 3, 4. 2, 6. 1, vl 6. 3, 4)."*^ The kingdom of 

Adiabene, situated on the confines of the Roman and Parthian 

Empires, and standing towards the latter in a certain relation 

of dependence, was in the time of Claudius under the rule of 

a monarch called Izates, who, with his mother Helena, became 

a convert to Judaism, and subsequently induced his brother 

Monobazus and all the rest of his kindred to follow his 

Qxampla*^ Owing to its conversion this family came to have 

law of Agrippa II.). Onlj as being an analogooa case we maj here 
mention the ooiunil Flanos Clemens and his wife DomitiUa, for it is piobaUe 
that it was Christianity to which they were oonrerted and not Judaism. 
On this see Dio Cass. IzriL 14. Sueton. DomiUan, o. xv. ; and on anothet 
Domitilla, the niece of that same consul Clement, and in regard to whom 
•H is expressly stated that she was a Christian, see Euseb. Higt. eccL iiL 
18. 4, 6 ; Euseb. Chrotu^ ed. Schoene, il 160, 168, ad, aim. Abr. 2112 (where 
the chronographer Bruttius or Brettins is mentioned as his authority, for 
whom comp. MUller, Fragm, hisL graee, W, 852). There is farther the 
name of a Domitilla, who probably was also a Christian, on the inscription, 
n. 948 in vol vL of Corp. Inscr. Lat Comp in genera], Volkmar, TheoL 
Jahriflicher, 1856, p. 297 sqq. Zahn, Der Hirt des Harmas (1868), p. 44 sqq. 
Idem, ZeitBchr. pkr dvt histor. Theohgie, 1869, p. 627 sqq. Oriitz, GeitdL dtr 
Juden^ ir, 435 »qq. Lipsius, Chronologie der rdndschen BUekd/e (1869), pp. 
147-162. Seyerlen, EnUtehung und ente Schickaak der ChrUtengemdnde in 
Rom (1874), p. 56 sqq. Caspari, QueUeti xur OesMchU des Tau/tymbob^ iiL 
pp. 282, 298 sqq. De Rossi, Bnttettino di areheologia eristiana, 1875 (notice 
of this in TheoL LUeraturxeitung^ 1876, 290 sq.). Hamack, Clemeniu Rtmani 
epistulae (2nd ed. 1876), proUgom. p. IziL eq. Erbes, Jahrbb. firproL TheoL 
1878, p. 690 sqq. Funk, Theol QwrtaUckr. 1879, p. 531 sqq. Neubauer, 
Beitrdge zu einer Oeech. der rdmischen ChrieUngemeinde in den beiden ersUn 
Jahrhunderten (Elbing 1880, school programme), pp 18 sq., 87. Hasen- 
clever, ChristluAe Proselyten der hShem Stdnde im ertUn Jahrhundert (Jahrbb. 
/HrproL Theol. 1882, pp. 84 sqq., 230 sqq.). Heuser, art *' Domitilla,'' in 
Wetser and Welte's Kirchenlex., 2Qd ed. vol. iiL (1884), p. 1953 sqq. 

>M Oomp also Jost, Geechichte dee Judenthtane^ L 341 sqq. Derenbooi^, 
Hietoire de la Palestine, p. 223 sqq. Bmll, JahrbOeher fUr jOdische Oesch. 
und Literature voL L 1874, pp. 58-86. GiiUz, Monatssehr. JUr Oesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, pp. 241 sqq., 289 sqq. Hamburger, ReaU 
Encyc.fikr Bibel und Talmud, part iL arte. '' Helene," *' Izates," *' Monobas.** 
' **^ Joseph. Antt. xx. 2-4. Ixates is also mentioned by Tacitus, AnnaL 
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numerous relations of one kind or another with Jerusalem. 
Izates sent five of his sons to be educated there.*^ Helena 
made a pilgrimi^ thither, and during the famine in the time 
of Claudius she gave away laige quantities of the necessaries 
of life to be distributed among the people.^ According to 
a Babbinical tradition, she is said to have been a Naasarite 
for fourteen, or as some others all^, even for twenty-one 
years.^ Both Helena and Monobazus (who succeeded his 
brother as king) had a palace in Jerusalem."^ They both 
presented valuable cups to the temple there.*^ When Izates 
and Us mother died, Monobazus caused them to be buried in 
Jerusalem in a magnificent tomb which had been built by 
Helena herself.^ During the Jewish wars some relatives of 

ziL 18, 14, M being king of Adiabene in the time of Glaadiui. Monobeznii 
is mentioned «b belonging to Nero's time by Tacitus, Annal zr. 1, 14. Dio 
Gmb. bdL 20, 28, LdiL 1. On the later history, see the outline in Maiqoardt, 
ROmudM StaaitverwaUung, L 1881, p. 485 aqq. 

«M AtUL XT. 8. 4. «•» AnU. xx. 2. 6. 

s*^ Nasdr iiL 6 : ''If an j one has vowed to be a Nasarite for a longer 
period and after the time of bis vow has expired oomes to the land of 
Israel, then, according to the school of Sbamniai, he is a Naauite for thirty 
dajs, while acoordinx to the school of HiUel, he is so over again from the 
beginning* Queen Helena, on the occasion of her son's setting oat for the 
war, TOwed, saying : If my son oomes back safe I will be a Naauite for 
seven years. He did come back, and she became a Kaxarite for seven 
years ; and not till after the expiry of the seren years did she come to the 
land of IsraeL Then the school of Hillel declared that she was bound to 
be a Nasarite for still other seven years ; and as, at the end of this latter 
seven years, she was defiled, she was therefore a Nasarite twenty-one years 
in alL Rabbi Judah says : She was so only fourteen years.** 

*** BdL Jud, V. 6. 1, vi. 6. 8. A female relatiTe of Izates' of the name 
of Grapte also had a palace in Jeniflalem, Bell, Jud, iv, 9. 11. 

*M Jotna iiL 10 : *' King Monobaz 033U3) caused all the handles of the 
utensils that were made use of on the great day of atonement to be made 
of gold. His mother Helena again caused a golden lamp (nCHDJ, the same 
word precisely as that used in Dan. v. 5) to be placed over the door of the 
temple : whfle she also caused a golden tablet to be made on which was 
written the passage about the adulterous woroau." 

>*' AnU. XX. 4. 8 ; Bell, Jud. v. 2. 2, 8. 8, 4. 2. The tomb consisted of 
three piframids (Anit xx. 4. 8). Eusebius, who bad seen it himself, speaks of 
ernXm (Euseb. HisL eccL il 12. 8 : tngyi to< 'K)ii»ns . • • f/^ri wb rr^m^ 
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Monobazns fought on the side of the Jews against the 
Komans.*" 

The form which the adhesion of Gentiles to Judaism assumed, 
and the extent to which they observed the ceremonial law of 

ha^mpue h vp%tt9TtUtg 'h%i*»v9jm4 t%^ 9V9 Alxiai), It was so famous that 
Paosaoias, Deacr, Graeeiae, yiiL 16^ oompares it with the tomb of Mansolus. 
The account he gtves of it is certaioly of a somewhat fabuloas character. 
He says, for iostauce, that by means of a wonderful piece of mechanism 
the stone door of the tomb opened of itself at a particular time once in 
eTery year, and then closed again in the same way ; at any other time it 
would have been impossible to open it without destroying it altogether. 
From the passages in BeU. Jttd. it would appear that the tomb stood to the 
north of the city, and according to ulntf. xx. 4. 3, at a distance of three stadia 
from it. According to Jerome, Peregrinaiio & Ptm/ae, c. tL, it stood on 
the left side (therefore on the east side) of the road to one coming south- 
ward (ad laeyam musoleo Helenas derelicto . . . ingresBaest Hierosdymam), 
All this renders it highly probable that it is identical with the io^aUed 
kuiff^ tomhi of ike present day, the largest site of an ancient burying- 
place to be found in the yiciiiity of Jerusalem. On this see Robinson*s 
Palestine, Idem, Modem Biblical Researches (in fsYOur of the identity )« 
Kitter, Erdtunde, xn. 475 sqq. (also in favour of identity). Tobler 
Tapographie van Jerusalem, iL 276-S23 (against the identi^). Raoul 
Bochett^ Revue arck^logique, vol. ix. 1 (1852), pp. 22-87 (in favour of 
the identity). Quatrem&re, ibid, pp. 92-113, 157-169 (who takes the 
kings* tombs to be the tomb of Hmd). De Saulcy, Revue arcMblogique, 
▼ol. ix. 1 (1852), p. 229 sqq., ix. 2 (1853), pp. 898-407. Idem, Voyage en 
Terrs SainU (1865), i. 345-410 (who takes the kings' tombs to be the 
tombs of the ancient kings of Judah). Greuzer, TheoL Stud, tc KriL 
1858, p. 918 sqq. Bideker-Socin, PaUtstina (1875), p. 246 sqq. A strong 
argument in favour of the identic of the kings' tombs witli the tomb of 
Helena is to be found in the fact that in the former a sarcophagus was 
discovered by De Saulcy, on which there is an inscription in two lines, the 
first of which runs thus : tKToho pV (the Queen Zaddan), the second thus : 
riTD^ iTnr (the Queen Zadda). The language of both lines is Aramaic, 
but the character in which the first is written Ib the genuine Syriac, while 
that of the second ia the square Hebrew chsiacter. Now surely this is only 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Queen Zaddan or Zadda in question, 
and in any case a Jewish queen, belonged to a Syrian royal house which 
can have been no other than that of Adiabene. See Renan, Journal 
Asiatique, sixth series, vol. vi. (1865) p. 550 sqq. Ghwolson, Corp. Inscr. 
Bebraicarum (1882), col 72 sq. and facsimile, n. 8. For a representation 
of the sarcophagus and the inscription, see also De SaiUcy, Voyagt en Terrs 
SainU, i. pp. 377, 385. 

"« BeU. Jud u. 19. 2, vl 6. 4 
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the Jews, was of a very varied character. TertuUian speaks 
of Gentiles who, while observing several Jewish ordinances, 
continued notwithstanding to worship their own deities (see 
note 271). On the other hand, such of them as submitted 
to circumcision thereby bound themselves to observe the 
whole law to its fullest extent (Ghil. v. 3 : futprupofuu nravrl 
avOpoimfp wepirefAvofUpq^ &n o^iKertf^ iarlp SKov top vo/iop 
Troi^aft). Between those two extremes there would be, 
as we may well suppose, a manifold series of gradations. 
There is something very instructive, in this oonnection, in the 
fourteenth satire of Juvenal, where the poet enlarges on the 
thought as to the way in which children are injuriously 
affected by the evil example of their parents. The bad prac* 
tices of the former, he teUs us, are transmitted to the latter, 
and that, as a rule, in an intensified form. By way of giving 
an example of this in the domain of superstition, he mentions 
the penchant for Judaism. If the father spends every seventh 
day in indolence, and looks upon swine's flesh as being quite 
as precious as the flesh of man, then not only does the son do 
the same thing, but he even goes the length of submitting to 
be circumcised, and despises the Boman laws, and studies and 
reverently observes the Jewish law that has come down from 
Moses, and which teaches that they are never to point out the 
way to any but those of their own faith, nor show any one 
where to find a well, unless he is circumcised."* From this 
it is plain that there must have been vaiying degrees of strict- 
ness on the part of Gentiles in regard to their observance of 

>•• JuTenal, SaL zir. 96-106 :— 

Quidam sortiti metoientem aabbata patrem, 
Nil praeter nubes et ooeli numen adursnt, 
Nee distare patant humana came raillain. 
Qua pater obetinnit ; mox et praepotta ponimt : 
fiomaziaa autem soliti oontemuere legea, 
Judaicam ediacont et aeryant ac metuunt jua, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunqae volumine Moaea ; 
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the Jewish law. For the proselytizing seal of the Jews had 
jost to content itself with what it could get. It was felt that 
much had been gained if any one could be so far converted as 
to worship the only true God, and that without the use of 
images. As regards the ceremonial law, only certain leading 
points were insisted on in the first instance. Thus the fourth 
book of the Sibylline oracles, for example, which was com* 
posed about the year 80 of our era^ and is in all probability 
of Jewish origin, contains an address to the Gentiles, in which 
prominence is given only to the worship of the true God and 
the belief in a future judgment^ while instead of requiring the 
converted Gentile to be circumcised, all that is asked is a 
bath of purification."^ The history of the conversion of King 
Izates is also very instructiva This monarch was himself 
animated by a burning zeal for the Jewish law, and wanted 
to be circnmcised. But a Jew of the name of Ananias ven- 
tured to interpose, and in the most urgent way possible tried 
to dissuade him. The Jew apprehended some danger to 
himself if the idea should get abroad that he had been the 
occasion of the king^s being circumcised. Consequently he 
represented to this latter that he could worship God without 
being circumcised, provided he simply observed in a general 
way the ordinances of the Jews, this being of more importance 
than circumcision. He further pointed out to him that if, in 
deference to the feelings of his subjects, he were to omit 
this rite, God would certainly forgive him.''^ Yet for all 
thut Izates insisted on being circumcised; while unques- 

Ncm monstiare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Qnaeeitom ad fontem soloe deducere Terpoa. 
Sed pater in caosa, cui septima quaeque fait lux 
Ignava et partem vitae non attigit ullam. 

***« Orae. SibyU. iv. 164. On the Jewish origin of this book, oonsnlt 
Badt., Urnprung^ Inhalt und Text du vierien Buches der nbyUinischen Orakelf 
1878, and notice of the same in TheoL LiUratwrzdtung, 1878, p. 858 aq. 

^ Joseph. Antt. xx. 2. 6. 
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tionably the views of the merchant Ananias were not those 
of an orthodox Jew. But there were evidently many who 
thought very much as he did in r^;ard to those mattera The 
result of thiB was, that to almost every one of the Jeioish com- 
munUiee of the dispersion there was atlaehed a foUovring of 
*' Ood'f earing" OentiUs who adopted the Jewish (ix. the 
roonotheistio and imageless) mode of worship, attended the 
Jewish synagogues, but who, in the observance of the cere- 
monial law, restricted themselves to certain leading points, 
and so were regarded as outside the fellowship of the Jewish 
communities. It is God-fearing Gentiles of this description 
that are undoubtedly to be understood by the ^fiovfutHH top 
$€ov or the a'€fi6fi€voi t6p Oeov so often mentioned in Josephus, 
and above all in the Acts of the Apostles.''^ Now if we ask 
ourselves what those points of the ceremonial law were which 
these Gentiles observed, we will find them plainly enough 
indicated in the passages already quoted from Josephus, 
Juvenal, and Tertullian (see notes 271 and 289). All three 
agree in this, that it was the Jewish observance of the Sabbath 
and the prescriptions taith regard to meats that were in most 
general favour within the circles in question. And those are 
precisely the two points which Juvenal specially mentions in 
connection with the father of the son who outdoes his &ther 
by becoming a thoroughpaced Jew (m£tuentem sabbata pairem 

^^ f^vfAtfi rip $ti9. Acta X. 2, 22, xiiL 16, 26. nfi^t»t roV Im», 
Joseph. Antt ziF. 7. 2 ; Acta ziil iS, 60, xn. 14, xviL 4, XTiL 17, xviiL 7. Here 
the form of expression vftries between the fuller wtfiifuwt tm Smp (Joseph. 
AntL lar, 7. 2; Acta xtL 14, xfiii. 7) snd the simple etfiofitp^s (Acta xiiL 50, 
ZYiL 4, xviL 17). In one instsnee we meet with nfiift9»ti conjoined with 
y^oviyXvrei (Acts xiiL 43). Bemays (Commentationet phUoL in honorem^ 
Tb. Mommsent, p. 665) also compares the inscription, n. 88 in toL ▼. 1 of 
Corp, Inter, Lot, : Anr. Soteriae matri pientissimae religioni(s) jadaicaa 
metuentL The forms of expression in Juvenal (metnentem. sabbata . . . 
Judaicum metuunt jos), which Bemajs also quotes in this connection, are 
howeyer of an eisentiallj diiferent character. See in general, Deyling, 
Dt €4fio/*t»6t( ro» hw (^ObservatUmu sacrae^ ii 462-469). Philo, Codex 
apocngphuM Nov. Test p. 521. Betnays as aboTe. 
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• • • eame suUlam qua foJUr abstinuit). Then again com- 
pliance even with these would sometimes be of a more and 
sometimes of a less rigid character ; it is hardly likely that 
here any hard and fast line would be observed. From these 
if>ofiovfi€voi or aefiofiepoi rov Oeop we mud now distinguish 
the^l or Trpoo'iiXvToi, strictly so eaUed. For with these latter 
expressions later Judaism meant to designate those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, 
became completely incorporated with the Jewish peopla In 
the Old Testament^ in its Hebrew and Greek form alike, the 
Dni or the wpoin^Xi/TOi exactly correspond to the ftiroucoi in 
the Attic state — that is to say, they are regarded as strangers 
who have their permanent abode in the land of Israel, but 
without belonging to the fellowship of Israel (advmcie ineolae). 
But subsequent usage uniformly employed both terms, and 
that without further qualification, to denote those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, had 
been admitted into full religious fellowship with Israel^ 

*** In the MiBhna ni iB uaed in the sense given to it in the text in the 

foHowiog pAflsages: Demai tL 10; Shebiith x. 9; Challa iiL 6; Bikhirvn 
f. 4-6; Pesachim TiiL 8; SkehaUm L 8, 6, viL 6; Kedkvboth ix. 9; Kiddu- 
$hin ir. 1, 6, 7 ; Baba kamma iv. 7, Ix. 11 ; Baba mesda vr, 10 ; Baba hathra 
ill. 8, iv, 9 ; Edujoth v. 2 ; Horajoth i. 4, iiL 8 ; CTiuUin x. 4 ; Kerithoth 
ii. 1 ; Nidda vii. 8 ; Sahim ii. 1, 8 ; Jadajim ir. 4. The feminine rnS^ 

occaxB in Jebamoth vL 6, viiL 2, xL 2 ; Keihuboih i. 2, 4, iiL 1, 2, iy. 8 ; 
Kiddushin iv. 7 ; Baba kamma v. 4 ; Edujoth v. 6. The use of ni in the 

sense of a converted stranger is so completely established that even a verb 
*)*iru = '* to become a oonveit,** has been formed from it^ and ocean in Pea 

ir. 6; Shebiith x. ^ -, OoOaiiL 6; PeMcAtm yiu. 8 ; Jebanwih iL 8, xL 2; 
Kethtiboth L 2, 4, iil 1, 2, iv. 8, ix. 6 ; QitHn ii. 6 ; Kiddwikin iiL 5 ; ChvUin 
X. 4 ; Bechoroth viiu 1 ; Negaim vii. 1 ; Sabim iL 8. The Axamaio form 
of ni is vr\\Ht which also occurs twice in the Septoagint (yf«M«f, Ex. 

xii. 19 ; Isa. xir. 1), and in Justin, Dial, e. Trgph, chap» cxxii. (yit^ftti) ; 
Schleusner's Lexicon for the Sept under ytmpms, and Otto's note on Justin 
as above. In his hiitorj of the Jewish war Josephus makes frequent 
mention of o rw Vtitpa 2ifu§9. For the purpose of denoting the siooplo 
metotkos in the Old Testament sense of the word, the Mishna uses an 
expression which, like the former, is also found aln»dj in the Old Testa- 
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How great the number of thoee may have been we have no 
means of knowing. Bat one cannot be far wrong in estimating 
it to have been considerably smaller than that of the a-efiofuyw. 
With those two classes, the trtfioiiwot on the one hand 
and the wpoa^\uro^ properly so called on the other, Christian 
scholars lire uniformly in the habit of identifying two 
categories of an apparently kindred character that are met 
with in Sabbinical literature. It is quite usual to say (as 
was also done in the first edition of the present work), that 
the a-tfi6fA€Po& correspond to what in Babbinical language are 
called "* protdjfta of the gaW* pJV^ ^), and the vpocri- 
XvTMy on the other hand, to what in the same language are 
known as ^promlyta of righkauMMU^ (P^ ^^ In point 



Dent, T1S. 3Bfin n|. Bafta Mesia ▼. 6, ix. IS ; AfdUboCk iL S ; NtgaimvLl. 

The Qreek wftiTiw^ has aUo umdergom tke mum ekangti of wimning aa "^ 

In Uter nsage this too U no longer employed, m in the Septoagint, to denote 
mn odvena in the land of land, bat a oonveit to the retigion of larael (a 
0f$lffie v^pMfXeXirli^ rti( * iM^MJuif, AntL TTvL 8. 6). It ia ao explained 
bj Phtlo, who attacbee to the Old Tcatament term the meaning camnt in 
hie own day, when he aaya, De w^marekia^ i- f 7 (Mang. ii. S19) : r»vr»v{ 

Comp. alao the fragment in the Catenae on Sz. zziL 19, aa quoted by Mang. 
iL 677. Soidai' Lei. onder the word ezplaina aa fdlowa: W If ihiw 
wpmiXnXvUnt juii mmrd 9ifU9 wii§a»T9s wtXntvtwim. In the New Teata- 
ment, Matt zxiiL 15; Ada iL 10, vL 6, zuL 43 (in the latter paaaage 
however the addition of wMfuwt precladea na from aiq^poaing that cireom- 
ciaed peraona are in new). Joatin, DiaL e. Trypk, duip emu Irenaeoa, 
iiL 21. 1 (Theodotion and AqoiU, df€^4irtpw *Itv)«ioi wp*9iiKvfi). Ter- 
tullian. Adv. Judaeot^ chap. L Glemena Alezandr. Qntt dives sahehtr^ 
chap. xxriiL (Dindorf, iii. 405). Inacripiion, n. 2522 in Orelli, Inser. Lat, 
(see note 276). Another inscription in EngeatriSm, Om Judame i Rom 
(Upaak 1S76), p 41 aq. : Mannadoa aorori Ghmaidi dnldarime proadytL 
Instead of wp%»ikvTt we alao find iwixvnc by itaelf (Philo, Ik monarckiaf 
book L S 7 (ed. Mang. iL 219). Bamabae, EpisL chap, iii jffii.). 

*** So Deyling, for example, in the troatiae mentioned abore (note 291), 
Wolf, Curae pkikU, in Nov. TesL^ note on Aeta xiii 16, and many anbae- 
qnent writen. I am rather dispoaed to think that it waa Deyling who 
originated thia Tiew. For I hare not met with a aingle inatauoe among 
vriteia prenoos to him in which the otfiifums are regarded aa being the 
aame aa the ** proaelytea of the gate.** 
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of fact however it iis only this latter part of the statement 
that is correct^ the irefiofiepo^ and the npm n^ having nothing 
whatever to do with each other. Those Babbinical designations 
are as yet entirely foreign to the usage of the Mishna^ where 
the only distinction met with is that between the *V1 pure and 
simple and the 30n n|. The former means a Gentile who 
has been converted to Judaism, the latter again corresponds to 
what in the Old Testament is understood by a *)i, namely a 
stranger dwelling in the land of Israel (see note 292). But 
with a view to greater clearness and precision it ailerwards 
came to be the practice to substitute for "U the expression 
pn *U (a rightious stranger, ije. a stranger who observes the 
law), and for senn *U the words nye^ n^, a stranger dwelling in the 
gates or in the land of Israel (according to Ex. xx. 10 ; Deut. 
V. 14, xivl 21, xxiv. 14). The latter therefore corresponds 
exactly to what in the Old Testament is simply called a "U. It 
would appear however that the expression "^pv ij is as yet no 
less foreign to Talmudic usage. At least in all the passages 
^m the Talmud that are quoted in any of the literature with 
which I happen to be acquainted, the only expression ever 
used is 3Vta "U.^ It is not till we come down to the 
Babbinical writers of the Middle Ages that we meet with the 
expression npv^ n^ as welL*** If then we confine ourselves to 
Talmudic usage the question is simply reduced to tlus, whether 

*** So above all in Sanhedrin 96^: ''Naeman (8 Kioga t. 1) was a 
2Wn "U ; Neboaiadan (2 Kings xzv. 8) was a p^y nj " (Buxtorf , Lex. 
Chald, ool. 410). Similarly in all the other paaaages from the Talmud 
quoted, for example, by Buxtorf (Lex. under *u), LeTy (Netihebr. Wdrterb. 
under "U)* Hamburger {Eeal-Ene. art '^Proeelyt**) and others, the only 
expressions met with are 3Br\n "U and pn -u. 

^* When one peruses modern treatises on this subject, one is led to 
suppose that the expression nye^ *0 ^es quite current. But throughout 
the whole of the litonatnre with which I am acquainted I have not bt^n 
able to diaooTer more than <me solitary instance of it, namely R B«*chai 
(belonging to the thirteenth centuiy) in his Kad ha^Kemack as quoted ia 
Buxtorf s Lex. coL 410. 
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the aefiofuvoi are to be regarded as identical with the nenn ^1 
Now with regard to these latter the Talmud states that they 
were those who had come under an obligation to observe 
'' the witn prec^ts of the children of Noah."'^ Under this 
designation the Talmudic doctors include all those precepts 
that were already binding upon mankind at lai^e before 
Abraham and outside of his family (in other words, the 
'' children of Noah ")^^ If then compliance with these latter 

*^ Ahoda Mara 64b: "What is a senn "U? According to R Meir, 
ereiy one who, in the presence of the Ghaberim, comet under an obligation 
to abstain from all idolatroos worship. Bat the doctors say : Ereiy one 
that accepts the sersn precepts which were accepted by the descendants of 
Noah (m ^33)- Others say : A ^XfV\ *U Ib a strsnger who eats the carcase 
of an animal that has died a natural death (m^lSy LeT« xziL 8; Deut 
jxf, 21) ; who obserres all the preoepto of the law except that whidi forbids 
the eating of faUeii meat" See also Baztorf» Lex, eoL 409. Hambniger, 
Real'Enc. iL 941 (art '* Proselyt "). Sle^ogt, De promlytu Judaeontm, 
chap, xli., in IJgolini, Thes, zxii« 842 (and here according to Maimonides). 
Leyrer in Hersog's Enc,, 1st ed. toL xiL p^ 260. Delitach, also in Henog, 
2nd ed. yoI. zlL p. 800. 

**^ Sanhedrin 66^ top : ** There were seren precepts given to the descend- 
ants of Noah (ru ^33) : (1) pn (to ob^ those in authority), (2) UJffn fDIS 
(to sanctify the name of God), (8) rn? miSlP (to abstain from idolatry), 
(4) TXS'ny n^J (to commit no fomicataon), (5) DHTI rns^lNB^ (to do no 
iQurder), (6) ^j (not to steal), (7) ^HM |D *aK (uot to eat linng flesh, t.e. 
flesh with the blood in it).** For this same enumeration, see Tosefta, Abada 
tara ix. In several passages of the Mishiia (for example BeretkUk roMa, 
chap TfLJin, giren in WUnsche, Der Midraek Bereekit rdbba ins DeiUecke 
iibertragen^ 1881, p. 72) only the first six are enumerated as belonging to the 
Noachian precepts, which are further said to have been already given to 
Adam himself (tee Levy, Neuhebr. WOrUrb. under rrm; Weber, System der 
aUeynagogdUn jHdSMtmiechm Thedogie^ p. 258 sq. Hamburger, Real-Ene. 
art *' Noachiden," p. 864). Hence Maimonides affirms that the first six 
were given to Adam and that the sixth was added in Noah's timCi More- 
over mention is likewise made of thirty precepts that had been given to 
the Noachidae, but of which they only observed three {ChdUn 92* bottom ; 
see Waehner, Aniiqui Ehr. ii. 168. Hamborger as above, p. 865). See in 
general, Slevogt^ De proedjfHe Judaeonan^ chap xL (in Ugolini, Thee, 
xxii. 841 sq.). Fabricius, Code* peeud^ngr. Vet TuL L 268 pqq. Deylmg; 
Obtervatiomee eaerae^ iL Na 88, p. 464, ed. lipe. 1722 (also other literature 
mentioned there). Garpsov, Apparatus hisiorieo'CrUicus, p. 40 sq. (also other 
literature mentioned there). Waehner, Antifuitaiee Ebraeorum^ ti. p. 168 sq 
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was what was demanded of the S^nn ii, this can only mean thai 
one who was not a Jew, but who lived pcrmatiently in the land of 
Israd^ had at least to observe those precepts thai were equally 
binding on the whole human rtzce. Of coui-se this proved to 
be nothing more than a barren theory. For it is hardly likely 
that the Greeks and Romans who lived in Palestine would 
trouble themselves much about those Jewish regulations. So 
far then as practical life is concerned the so-called precepts 
for proselytes have no significance. They only represent a 
casuistical theory which was never reduced to actual practice.*** 
From this therefore it is evident that the :)Bnn ^:i have no 
connection with the cefiofievM rw Oeov, just as it is further 
certain that what we know from history regarding these latter 
is utterly incompatible with the Babbinical requirements in 
regard to the 2tnn n^. 

It would appear, according to the Talmud, that on the 
occasion of admitting proselytes strictly so called into the 
Jewish communion three things were necessary: (1) n^p^ 
circumcision ; (2) ^?^» baptism, ue. a bath with a view to 
Levitical purification ; and (3) C^^P'^ ^^^^^ ft sacrifice (literally, 
a gracious acceptance of blood). In the case of women only 
the last two were required.*** After the destruction of the 

Lejrer in Henog*8 Enc.^ Ut ed. ziL 250. Delitzach, also in Henog, 2ud ed. 
zii. 300. Weber, System^ etc. p. 253 aq. Hamburger, Recd-Enc iL pp. 
863-^66 (art «* Noacbiden "). 

'** Beaides, aa the passage quoted from Aboda sara 64^ shows, the 
theory waa thrown together only in an off-hand way, it was not aerioualy 
thought out A more caieful oomparison of the Old Testament regulations 
with regard to the Dn3 would have led to different results (see in general, 
Ex. xiL 43-50, xz. 10, zziL 20, zziil 9, 12 ; Lev. zviL 8, 10, 13, 15, 
ZTiil 26, ziz. 10, 33, 34, zz. 2, zziv. 16-22 ; Num. zv. 14-16, ziz. 10 ; 
Deut T. 14, ziv. 21, zziv. 14 ; Esek. ziv. 7). We see then that the Jewish 
doctors cannot have dealt with this matter exprofesno. Further, the various 
answers given to the question raised in Aboda sara 64^, go to show that we 
have to do merely with a view incidentally expreased and not with a 
firmly established practice. 

'** Kerithoth 81* (according to other editions 9a ; it is by way of serving 
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temple, as a matter of course the sacrifice was discontinued' 
also. In the Mishna all three are presupposed as being 
already of long standing '^^^ nay for Rabbinical Judaism they 
are so much matters of course that, even apart from any explicit 
testimony, we should have had to assume that they were already 
currently practised in the time of Christ For as no Jew could 
be admitted into fellowship with Israel except through circum- 
cision, 80 it was quite as much a matter of course that a 
Gentile, who as such was unclean, seeing that he was not in the 
habit of observing the regulations with regard to Levitical 
purity, should be required, on entering into such fellowship, to 
take the bath of Levitical purification. But similarly, a (Gentile 
as such was also i*nB3 "i^no, *« in need of atonement/' and con- 
as an explanation of Misbna, KeritkoA ii. 1) : "Your fathers entered not 
otherwise into the coTenant than by dreumemon, wtuhing with toaier^ and 
the offering (literallj, gradoos acoeptanoe) of bloodJ** See the passage 
also in Selden, De Synedriis^ book i chap, iii (voL L p. S4 of London 
edition), in Bengal, U^)er das Alter der fid. Proaehfteniauje^ p. 20, and in 
Schneckenborger, Ueler das Alter der judisehen Proselytentaufe^ p. 188. 
Jebamoih 46* : ^DM So^Bf IV "U pM tfrih^ " A proselyte only beoomes so 
after he has been oucomciBed and has been washed with water. • • • With 
regard to a proselyte who has been drcomcised bat not washed with water, 
R Elieser says that he is a proselyte notwithstanding ; for we find that, in 
the ease of onr fathers, they were circomcised but not washed with water. 
With regard to one who has been washed with water bat not eiroomeised, 
R. Joshua says that he is a proaelyte notwithstanding, for we find that, in the 
ease of oar mothers, they were washed with water bat not cirQumoiaed. 
Bat the doctors say that neither the one oor the other is a proeelyte.*' See 
the passage also in Selden, De SynsdriiSf book L chap. iu. (voL L p. 86 of 
London edition), in Bengel as abore, p. 22, and in Schneckenborger as 
above, p. 186 sq. Founding on those Talmodical prescriptions, Maimonides 
likewise affirms that three things are neceesary, n^3t3, n^ and pnp, it 
being expressly stated that the two last are binding upon women. See the 
passage in Selden, De Sjfnedriis, book L chap. iiL (vol i pp. 87-40 of 
London edition). Also in general Lightfoot, B<nrae Hehr, note on Matt 
iiL 6. Slevogt, De praselytis^ chap. zL (Ugolini, xiiL 816). Dans, 
Baptismus praselytorum, chap. xwL (in Mensdien, Nov. TesL etc. p. 260). 
Carpaor, Apparatus^ p. 48. Leyier in Hem)g*s Enc. xiL 242 sqq. 

^^ Ciicumcision and washing with water (baptism), PemdUm viiL 8a 
Edujotk ▼. 2. Sacrifioe, Keritkotk u. 1. 
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tinued to be so "until blood was sprinkled for him."**^* 
Strange to say, with regard to one of the things here in 
question, namely the baptism or washing with water, the 
view has prevailed among Christian scholars since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, that it was not 
observed as yet in our Lord's time. Originally it was 
for dogmatic reasons that this was maintained, while in 
modem times nothing but an imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts of the case can account for the way in which 
the once dominant prejudice has been allowed to linger 
on.''^ Surely every one in the least acquainted with 
Pharisaic Judaism must know how frequently a native 
Jew was compelled, in accordance with the enactments 
of Lev. zi-xv. and Num. xiz.» to take a bath with a 
view to Levitical purification.^ Ab TertuUian justly observes, 

wi Keriihoth il 1. 

SOS Ligts of the literature of this subject are given by Garpzov, Apparatus 
historicO'Criticugf p. 46 sq. Bengel, Ueber das Alter derjud. Prosdytentaufe^ 
pp. 1-18. Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alien der judischen Proselyten- 
Taufe, pp. 4-82. Winer, Reabclhrtb, ii. 286 (art. " Proselyten "). Leyrer 
in Herzog's Real-Bne, xii. 245. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hebrSisdi-jildischen 
Arch&ologie, 4th ed. (1864) p. 876. Meyer's Commentary, note on Matt 
itL 6. The following works deserve special mention : Lightfoot, fforae 
Hebr,, note on Matt. iii. 6. Danz, Baptismus proselytorum Judaicus (in 
Measchen, Nov. Teet, ex Tahnudt iUustratum^ pp. 233-287). Idem, Anti- 
quitas baptismi inUiationis IsraeUtarum vindicata (also in Meuschen, pp. 
287-805). Carpzov, Apparatus histortco-criticus, pp. 46-50. Beogel, 
Ueber das Alter der jiUL Prosdytentaufe^ Tubingen 1814. Schnecken- 
burger, Ueber das Alter derjud. Proselyten-Taufe und deren Ztisammtnhang 
mit dem Johanneischen und christUchen Ritus, Berlin 1828. Liibkert, TheoL 
Stud, u. Krit. 1835, p. 690 sqq. Winer, Realwortb, ii. 285 sq. Leyrer in 
Herzog's Real-Enc, 1st ed. xii. pp. 242-249. Delitzsch, ibid. 2nd ed. xii. 
pp. 297-299. Zezschwitz, System der christl. kirchl. KatechetiL% i 216 sqq. 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (2Dd ed. 1884), pp 
745 747. Of the above, Lightfoot, Danz, Bengel, Delitzsch, Zezschwitzj 
Edersheim are in favour of the high antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, 
the others are opposed to it ; but none of them have influenced modem 
opinion on the subject so uiuch as Schneckenburger. 

DIV. IL VOL. IL X 
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"^ Judaeos quotidie lavat quia quotidie inquinatur.*'^ But a 
Gentilep not being in the habit of observing those legolations 
with regard to Levitical purity, would as such be unclean and 
that as a simple matter of course. In that case how was it 
possible that he could be admitted into Jewish communion 
without his having first of all subjected himself to a n^?9 (^ 
Levitical " bath of purification **) f lliis general consideration 
is of itself so conclusive that there is no need to lay any veiy 
great stress upon individual testimonies. But we may further 
add, that it is an unmistakeable fact that» in the Mishna, the 
taking of the ** bath " by the proselyte is already presupposed 
as an established and authoritative practice.^ In like manner 
the celebrated passage from Airian (first half of the second 
oentuiy of our era) cannot^ in my opinion, be otherwise under- 

*** Tertollian, De haptiimo, chap. xr. 

^Pesadum viii. 8 (^Edu^ v. 8) : ''A mooniw is at fiberfy to 
partake of the PaaBOver lamb that reiy evening after he haa washed^ bat 
not eo with regaid to other holy aacrifioea. . . . If aGentile ehoald happen 
to be drcomcised on the day previous to the Pkaaorer, then, aays the aehool 
of Shammai, he is at libertj (on that Mune day) to warii and, in the even- 
ing, partake of the Panover lamb (pr\}h V1D0 HK ^31K1 ^3U3) ; bat the 
aehool of Hillel aaya : whoever cornea from being circamciaed ia like one 
who oomea from a grave " (from toaching a dead body). Aooording to 
Gabler, the proeelyte*a bath mentioned here waa preacribed " because the 
proaelyte waa defiled bj the act of circamciaion (I), and becanae among the 
Jewa an andean person waa atrictly apeaking forbidden to take part in the 
Paaaover meal " (Gabler, Journal flr auMerUsene theologiscke Literatur^ aeeond 
part of the third vol., Niimberg 1807, pp. 4S&-440). Similarly Bengel, 
Pro9eUftentau/e^ p* 90, note. Scbneckenbaiger, p. 116 aqq. Winer, Real" 
w9rib. iL 286. Leyrer, xiL 246. If this notion of a defilement caoaed by 
circamciaion were correct, then the preacription aa to the bath woald apply 
to every proaelyte withoat diatanction, no matter whether he waa circam- 
daed on the 4Ui of IHaan or at any other time. Bat the truth ia the bath 
is preaappoaed aa a matter of ooaiae, for the aimple reaaon that a Gentile as 
each waa andean ; and the only point in diqmte ia whether an exception 
was made in favoar of one who waa circamciaed on the 14th of Niaan, ao aa 
to admit of his being treated aa one who waa andean only for a wi^fe day 
in order that he might not be disqualified for joining in the Paaaover feast* 
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stood than as referring to the baptism of proselytea*^ Again, 
the fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles, the Jewish origin of 
which is at least probable, insists on converted Gentiles being 
baptized as an outward token of their conversion.^ The 
two last-mentioned testimonies are specially noteworthy on 
this account, that they speak only of the baptism and say 
nothing whatever about the circumcision. From this it follows 
that even in those cases where fuil admission to the fellow- 
ship of Israel had not taken place, the baptism at least was 
regarded as necessary. In presence of all those arguments 
the silence of Philo and Josephus on which so much stress 
has been laid is of no consequence whatever. For as yet no 
one has ever been able to point out a single passage in which 
those writers were necessarily called upon to mention the 
matter. Then in modem times some have gone the length of 
admitting that proselytes, on joining the Jewish communion, had 

or whether in this instaDce as well the rule was enforced which required him 
to be treated as one who was unclean in the higher degree, and there- 
fore for a period of seven days (*Mike one who comes from a grave," 
according to Num. sdx.). Comp. Delitzsch as above, xii. 299. 

^^ Arnan, Diuertat Epicteti^ ii. 9 : "Qtkw rt»m lar«^^orff/{|err« i^- 
^fir, %lit6ttfni» Tiiytitr ovk Utiv 'Iov2«iof, dXh* y^OKplptreu. "Ormif V dm- 
Xe»/34y TO TtiBos ri rov fitfiaftfUpov ««i ji^fxhov^ rm »«i tart rf Srrt »«J 
»«Xfir«i 'lov^Aio^ Here Arrian seeks to show that a man can claim 
to be a true philosopher only when his practice is in accordance with his 
principles. He intimates that there was something analogous to this in the 
case of the Jews. If a man calls himself a Jew without living as such, he is 
not recognised as a Jew. **But if any one adopts the mode of life 
required of one who has been baptized and elected (received into religious 
fellowship), then is he really a Jew and entitled to be called such.*' The 
figurative sense of /3t/3ii/«^Mv (initiated) is here quite as improbable as the 
notion that Arrian confounds Jews with Christians. Comp. especially the 
exhaustive treatment of the matter in Bengel, pp. 91-99. But Schnecken- 
burger's interpretation : ** the t«^o; of one who must regularly bathe him- 
self " (p. 86, and in general pp. 78-89), is precluded by the use of the 
perfect, 

^ Orac. SibylL iv. 164. 
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to take a bath of Levitical puiificatioii. But this they think 
was something different from ** baptism." *^ Unfortiinatelyp 
however, no one is able to say wherein the difference lies. The 
truth is, it lies only in the German expression. For in 
Hebrew they are, as regards both the name and the thing, 
one and the same, namely a f^?^, and, so far as the essence 
of this latter is ooncemed, it mattered very little whether 
it was accompanied with a laiger or a smaller amoont of 
litoigical ceremonial."* 

The tMigaHamamd righU of the pro$djftei have been defined 
with great minuteness and detail. by the Jewish doctors.'"' 
Speaking generally it was regarded, according to orthodox 
Pharisaic views, as a simple matter of course that they should 
oUerve the vfhoU law (QaL v. 8), and so also in particular 
with regard to the sacred tributa*^' But tiie doctors have 

Mv 80 f or ezsmple Winer, BalwOrib. iL 286. Lejrer in Henog^ RboI" 
Ene. xiL 247. Keil, BibL ArdUlcL, 2nd ed. (1876) p. ML Beades these 
also Sdmeckenbnrger, pp. 176, 184 iq. 

*M For a description of the rite as obsnred in post-TUmudUe times, tee 
for example Boztorf, Lex. ooL 407 sq. Slerogt, Deprotdiftu^ chap, ziii (ant 
Ugolini, Tke$. zziL 817 sq.). Delitnch in Hersog^ Rul-Bne^ 2nd ed. 
ziL 297. The most esKntial thing then was the preeenoe of witneiaea, 
which we may confidently aarame woold be r^aided as no lesa neoesnry in 
pre-Talmndic times aa welL And what m more, the Talmod, ao far aa I am 
aware, contains aa yet no predae aoooont of the ceremonisL It ia there- 
fore purely gratoitona to aaaert that the n^30 mentioned in the TUmud ia 
different from that mentioned in the Miahna. On the other hand, it is 
correct to ny that the baptitm of John and CkriMtiam bt^fHsm are ewentiaHy 
different from that of the Jewiah proaelytea, and that becaoae the two 
former were not, intended to impart Ltviiieal pority , bat merely to serve aa 
a symbol of wuircU cleansing. But of conne the choice of this eymbol was 
aoggeated by the practioe of the Jews in regard to washing*. 

'^ For the paaaages in the Miahna, see note 292, above. A collection of 
material from the Talmod and Midrash ia given in the tractate Oenm^ to be 
found in the Septem Ubri TaJmiidiei parvi Hiero$ofifMdUmi^ Frankfoit-am-Ma. 
1851, and edited by Baphael Kirchheim. 

•i« Bikhaim L 4 ; SkekaUm L 8, 6; Pea iv. 6; ChaOa iii 6; 
Z.4. 
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here taxed their ingenuity in the way of carefully laying 
down certain limitations, especially in regard to the terminus 
a quo at which the obligation comes to be in force. Only 
those portions of the proselyte's earnings were liable for tribute 
which fell under the cat^ory of liability after his conversion.*" 
Brothers who were bom previous to their mother's conver- 
sion were not subject to the law regarding levirate mar- 
riaga*" Then maidens who were bom before their mother's 
conversion were not to be bound by the law given in Deut. 
xxiL 13-21.*^ This latter regulation may of itself Sdrve 
to show how, along with the limitation of obligations, there 
was also at the same time a limitation of rights. Then 
again it was only such female proseljrtes as were less than 
three years and a day old at the time of the mother's 
conversion that, with respect to numerous matrimonial rights, 
were on a footing of equality with native Jewish women.'** 
Further, female proseljrtes were on no account to be at liberty 
to contract marriage with priests, nor were the daughters of 
proselytes to be allowed to do so except in those instances in 
which one of the parents happened to be an Israelite by birth, 
in which case the privilege extended to the tenth generation.*^ 
On the other hand, proselyte women might marry a person that 
had been emasculated or mutilated, a thing which, according 
to Deut. xxiii. 2, native Jewesses were debarred from doing.*^* 
Then the legal enactment to the effect that, if any one through 
carelessness happened to strike a woman in such a way as to 
cause abortion be was to give compensation, did not apply to 
the case of proselyte women.**' But, on the other hand, the 

«" Pea It. 6 ; ChaUa iil 6 ; ChuUin x. 4. 

s" Jebamoth xL 2. *^^ Kethuhoth Iv. S. 

»« Kethuboth L 2, 4, iil 1, 2. 

'^* Jebamoth vL 5 ; Kiddmhin iv. 7 ; Bikkurim i. 5. 

•*• Jebamoth viii. 2. •!' Baba kamma v. 4. 
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law with reference to the drinking of the jealousy water (Num. 

v. 11 sqq.) applied to female proselytes as welL'^* 

It is precisely the care with which those restrictions have 

been framed that is so well calculated to show that, in regard 

to MtgaJtions and rights, prasdytes were regarded as being in all 

essential respects on an equality with native Israelites, At the 
same time the golf that lay between a bom Gentile and a 

genuine descendant of Abraham could never be bridged over. 
A proselyte was never allowed to call the fathers of Israel 
'' his " fathers ;*^ while, in the order of rank in the theocracy, 
a proselyte occupies a lower place even than a nathin.''® 
Although with characteiistic humaneness the Jewish law, 
appealing to Ex. xxii 20, forbids any one ever to be so 
unkind as to remind the son of a proselyte of the past ways 
of his &thers,^ still, on the whole, proselytes were never held 
in the same estimation as native Jews. What Babbi Judah 
presupposes with respect to the proselytes in Rekem, that they 
must have been remiss in the observance of the law,*** 
probably represented, and that not altogether without reason, 
the average opinion held regarding them, and accordingly 
there are frequent complaints about them in the Talmud. 

According to the Deuteronomic legislation there were two 
nations, the Ammonites and the Moabites, that were never 

•It EdufoA T. 6. 

*^* Bikbaim L 4 : "A proaelTte offers his finUingB without repeating 
the confesBion, Deut zztL 8 sqq., because he is not at liberty to say, Give us 
what Thou bast sworn to our Withers. But if his mother happens to be of 
Israel, in that case he repeats the confession. When sach proselyte prays 
by himself he uses the words, The God of the fathers of IsraeL And when 
he is in the synagogue he uses the words, The Gk>d of your fathers. But 
if his mother be of Israel he says, The God of our fathers.'* 

*^ Horajoth iii. 8 : *' A priest (in point of rank) takes precedence of a 
Levite, a Levite of an Israelite, an Israelite of a bastard, a bastard of a 
jTOn a nathin of a probelyte, and a proselyte of an emancipated slave.** 

'»! Baba meaa iv. 10. •» NidHa vil S. 
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to be admitted into communion with Israel, no, not even in 
the tenth generation (Dent xxiiL 4). It is said that, apropos 
of this enactment, the question was once debated in the time 
of Gamaliel IL, whether an Ammonitish proselyte who might 
wish to join the communion of the Jews should be allowed to 
do so. Gamaliel decided in the negative, while R Joshua 
took the affirmative view on the ground that the Ammonites 
had long ceased to exist The view of R Joshua was 
homologated by the learned doctors.*^ 

*** Jadajim It. i. 
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